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LE TER. 1. " 


Mr. LovzLac E, To Joun BruronD, FE 


l Have begun. another Letter to thee, in con- 
N tinvuation of my Narrative: But I believe I 
& ſhall ſend thee this before I ſhall finiſh that. 
By the incloſed. thou wilt ſee, that neither of 
; . the correſpondents deſerve mercy from me: 

And I am reſolved to make the Ending with one, the 
Beginning with the other. 
lf thou ſayeſt, That the provocations I have given to 
one of them, will juſtify her freedoms; I anſwer, So 
they will, to any other perſon but myſelf. But he that is 
capable of. giving thoſe provocations, and has the power 
to puniſn thoſe who abuſe. him for giving them, will 
ſhew his reſentment; and the more remorſeleſly, perhaps, 
as he has deſerved the freedoms.- : , 

If thou ſayeſt, It is, however, wrong to do ſo; I re- 
ply, that it is nevertheleſs human nature ere wouldſt 
thou not have me be a man, — 5 

You. V. 1e B by 107 Here 
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my friend, if thou offereſt to plead for either of the ſaucy 
creatures, after thou baſf it. 5 


7 Mri. HARRIOT Lucas, at Mys. Moon ' at 
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Here read the Letter, if thou wilt. But thou art not 


Hamſtead, 


AF TER the diſcoveries I had made of the villainous 
X machinations of the moſt abandoned of men, parti- 
cularized in my long Letter of Wedneſday laſt (a), you 
will believe, my deareſt friend, that my ſurprize upon 
peruſing yours of Thurſday evening from Hamſtead () 
was not ſo great as my indignation, Had the villain 
attempted to fire a city inſtead of a houſe, I ſhould not 
have wondered at it. All that I am amazed at, is, that 
he (whoſe boaſt, as I am told, it is, that no woman ſhall 
keep him out of ber bedchamber, when he has made a 
reſolution to be in it) did not diſcover his foot before. 
And it is as ſtrange to me, that, having got you at ſuch a 
ſhocking advantage, and in ſuch an horrid houſe, you 
could, at the time, eſcape diſhonour, and afterwards get 
from ſuch a ſet of inferna/s. 
I gave you, in my long Letter of Wedneſday and 
Thurſday laft, reaſons why you ought to miſtruſt that 
cious Tomlinſon. That man, my dear, muſt be a 
dlemn villain. May lightning from Heaven blaſt the 
wretch, who bas ſet him, and the reft of bis REMORSE- 
LESS GANG, at work, to endeavour to deſtroy the moſt con- 
fummate virtue Heaven be praiſed ! you have eſcaped 
from all their ſnares, and now are out of danger.—So I 
will not trouble you at-preſent with the particulars'that I 
have further collected relating to this abominable im- 
For the ſame reaſon, I forbear to communicate to you 


ſome new Stories of the abhorred wretch himſelf, which 


have come to my cars. One in particular, of ſo ſhocking 
a nature Indeed, my dear, the man's a devil. 

The whole Story of Mrs. Fretchville, and her houſe, 
1 have no doubt to pronounce, likewiſe, an abſolute 


fiction. — Fella! — Noto my foul ſpurns the villain! 


(s] Vol. IV. Letter xxx. (6) See Vol. IV. Letter zxxi. 
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Let. 1. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 3 


Your thought of going abroad, and your reaſons for 
ſo doing, moſt ſenſibly affect me. But, be comforted, 
my dear; I hope you will not be under a neceſſity of 
quitting your native country; Were I ſure, that That 
muſt be the cruel caſe, I would abandon all my own 
better proſpects, and ſoon' be with you. And I would 
accompany you whitherſoever you went, and ſhare for- 


tunes with you: For it is impoſſible that I ſhould be 


happy, if 1 knew that you were expoſed not only to the 
perils of the ſea, but to the attempts of other vile men; 
your perſonal graces attracting every eye, and expoſing 
you to thoſe hourly dangers, which others, leſs diſtin- 

uiſhed by the gifts of Nature, might avoid. —All that I 
— that Beauty (ſo greatly coveted, and ſo greatly 
admired) is good for. 

O, my dear, were I ever to and to be the 
mother uf a CL Agrssa [Clariſſa m alte the name, if 
promiſingly lovely] how often would my heart ake for 
the dear creature, as ſhe grew up, when I reflected, that a 
prudence and diſcretion unexampled in woman, had not, 
in you, been a ſufficient protection to that Beauty, which 
had drawn after it as many admirers as beholders— 
How little ſhould 1 regret the attacks of that cruel diſ- 
temper, as it is called, which frequently makes the 
greateſt ravages in the fineſt faces! 


Sat. Afternoon. 

IHA juſt parted with Mrs. Townſend (a). 1 
thought you had once ſeen her with me: But, ſhe ſays, 
ſhe never had the honour to be perſonally known to you. 
She has a manlite ſpirit, She knows the world. And 
her two Brothers being in town, ſhe is ſure ſhe can en- 
gage them, in ſo good a cauſe, and (if there ſhould be 
occaſion) both their Ships Crews, in your ſervice. 

Give your conſent, my dear; and the horrid villain 
hr — repaid with broken bones, at leaf, for all his 

neſs! - 


The misfortune i is, Mrs. Townſend cantor be with 
(a) For the account of Mrs. Townſend, Sc. ſee Vol. III. 


p. 368, 369. 


B 2 you | 


in the vileſt outrages. But yet, as Mr. Hickman might 
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vou till Thurſday next, or Wedneſday, at ſooneſt. Are you 
ſure you can be ſafe where you: are, till then? I think 
you are too near London; and perhaps you had better 
be in it. If you remove, let me, the very moment, 
know whither. | 2 | 
How my heart is torn, to think of the neceſſity ſo 
dear a creature is driven to, of hiding herſelf | Devilifo 
fellow! Ne muſt have been ſportive and wanton in his 
inventions Vet that cruel, that ſavage ſportiveneſs has 
ſaved you from the ſudden violence which he has had 
recourſe to in the violation of others, of names and fa- 
milies not contemptible. For ſuch the villain always 
gloried to ſpread: his ſnares. | 

The wileneſs. of this ſpecious monſter has done more, 
than any other conſideration could do, to bring Mr. 


' -Hickman' into credit with me. Mr. Hickman alone 


knows (for me) of your flight, and the reaſon of it. 
Had I not given him the reaſon, he might have thought 
fill wworſe of the vile attempt. I communicated it to 
him by, ſhewing him your Letter from Hamſtead. 
When he had read it and he trembled and reddened, as 
he read] he threw himſelf at my feet, and beſought me 
to permit him to attend you, and to give you the pro- 
tection of his houſe. The good-natured man had tears 
in his eyes, and was repeatedly earneſt on this ſubject ; 
propoſing to take his chariot-and-four, or a Set, and in 
perſon, in the face of all the world, give himſelf the 
glory of protecting ſuch an oppreſſed innocent. 
I could not but be pleaſed with him. And I let him 
know that I was. I hardly expected ſo much ſpirit from 
him. But a man's paſſiveneſs to a beloved object of our 
Sex may not, perhaps, argue want of courage on proper 
occaſions. 
I thought Fought, in return, to have ſome conſider- 
ation for his ſafety, as ſuch an open ſtep would draw 
upon him the vengeance of the moſt villainous enter- 
ꝓprixer in the world, who has always a gang of fellows, 
ſuch as himfelf, at his call, ready to ſupport one another 


have 
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have ſtrengthened his hands by legal recourſes, I ſhould 
not have ſtood upon it, had I not known your delicacy, 
[ſince ſuch a ſtep muſt have made a great noiſe, and 
given occaſion for ſcandal, as if ſome advantage had 
been gained over you] and were there not the greateſt 
probability, that all might be more ſilently, and more 
effectually, managed by Mrs. Townſend's means. 

Mrs. Townſend will in perſon attend you—She hopes, 
on Wedneſday. —Her Brothers, and ſome of their people, 
will ſcatteringly, and as if they knew nothing of you [So 
we have contrived] ſee you ſafe not only to London, but 
to her houſe at Deptford. | 
She has a kinſwoman, who will take your commands 
there, if ſhe herſelf be obliged to leave you. And there 
you may ſtay, till the wretch's tury on loſing you, and his 
ſearch, are over. 

He will very ſoon, tis likely, enter upon ſome net 
villainy, which may engroſs him: And it may be given 
out, that you are gone to lay claim to the protection of 
your couſin Morden at Florence. | 

Poſſibly, if he can be made to believe it, he will go 
over in hopes to find you there. | | 

After a while, I can procure you a lodging in one of 
our neighbouring villages z where I may have the happi- 
neſs to be your daily viſiter. And if this Hickman be 
not ſilly, and apiſh, and if my Mother do not do unac- 
countable things, I may the ſooner think of marrying, 
that I may, without controul, receive and entertain the 
darling of my heart. 

Many, very many, happy days do I hope we ſhall 
yet ſee together: And as this is my hope, I expect, that 
it will be your conſolation, 5 

As to your Eſtate, ſince you are reſolved not to litigate 
for it, wewill be patient, either till Col, Morden arrives, 
or till ſhame compels ſome people to be juſt. 

Upon the whole, I cannot but think your profj 
now much happier, than they could have been, had you 
been actually married to ſuch a man as this. I muſt 
therefore congratulate you upon your eſcape, not anly 

B 3 from 
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from a horrid Libertine, but from fo vile a Huſband, as 
he muft have made to any woman; but more eſpecially 
to a perſon of your virtue and delicacy. | 

Tou hate him, heartily hate him, $7 my dear—I 
am {ure you do. It would be ſtrange, if ſo much purity 
of life and manners were not to abhor what is ſo repugnant 
to itſelf, 

In your Letter before me, you mention one written to 
me for a feint (a). I have not received any ſuch. 
Depend upon it therefore, that he muſt have it. And if 
he has, it is a wonder, that he did not likewiſe get my 
long one of the 7th. Heaven be praiſed that he did 
not; aud that it came ſafe to your hands ! 

I ſend this by a young fellow, whoſe father is one of 
our tenants, with command to deliver it to no other hands 
but yours. He is to return directly, if you give him any 
Letter. If not, he will proceed to London upon his 
own pleaſures. He is a ſimple fellow ; but very honeſt. 

0 you may ſay any-thing to him. If you write not by 

im, I deſire a line or two, as ſoon as poſſible. | 

My Mother knows nothing of his going to you. Nor 

et of your abandoning the Fellow! Forgive me But 

is not imtitled to good manners. 

I ſhall long to hear how you and Mrs. Townſend order 
matters. I wiſh ſhe could have been with you ſooner. 
But I have loft no time in engaging her, as you will ſup- 
poſe. I refer to ber, what I have further to ſay and ad- 
viſe. So ſhall conclude with my prayers, that Heaven 
will direct and protect my deareſt creature, and make 
your future days happy! SP 
i 4.998 e 1 eic. Ax NA Hows. 
Ap now, Jack, I will ſuppoſe, that thou haſt read 
this curſed Letter. Allow me to make a few obſerva- 


- 
: . 


tions upon ſome of its contents. 


It it ſtrange to Miſs Howe, that having got her friend 
4 ſuch a ſhocking advantage, &c.] And it is ſtrange to 
me, too. If ever I have ſuch another opportunity given 
me, the cauſe of both our wonder, I believe, will ceaſe. 
n . —0C oo 
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So thou ſeeſt Tomlinſon is further detected. No ſi 
perſon as Mrs. Fretchville. May lightning from beaver 
—O Lord, O Lord, O Lord! What a horrid Vixen 
is this!-—My gang, my remorſcleſs gang, too, is brought 
in—And thou wilt plead for theſe girls again; wilt 
thou? Heaven be N. ſhe ſays, that her friend is 
out of danger—Miſs, Howe ſhould be ſure of that: 
And that ſhe herſelf is ſafe, —But for this termagant (as 
1 have often ſaid) I muſt ſurely have made a better hand 
of it— | 
New ſtories of me, Jack What can they be? —1 
have not found, that my generoſity to my Roſebud ever 
did me due credit with this pair of friends. Very hard, 
Belford, that Credits cannot be ſet againſt Debits, and a 
balance ſtruck in a Rake's favour, as well as in that of 
every common man !—But he, from whom no good is 
expected, is not allowed the merit of the good he does. 

I ought to have been a little more attentive to cha- 
raZer, than I have been. For, notwithſtanding that the 
meaſures of Right and Wrong are ſaid to be ſo manifeſt, 
let me tell thee, that character byaſles and runs awa 
with all mankind. Let a man or woman once eſtabliſh 
themſelves in the world's opinion, and all that either of 
them do will be ſanctified. Nay, in the very Courts of 
Juſtice, does not character acquit or condemn as often 
as facts, and ſometimes even in ſpite of facts? et, 
{[impolitic that I have been, and am I] to be ſo careleſs of 
mine !-—And now, I doubt, it is irretrievable,—But to 
leave moralizing. 

Thou, Jack, knoweſt almoſt all my * r 
remembring. Can this particular Story, which this girl 
hints at, be that of Lucy Villars ?—Or can ſhe have 
heard of my intrigue with the pretty Gypſey, who met 
me in Norwood, and of the trap I caught her cruel huſ- 
band in [A fellow, as gloomy and tyrannical as old Har- 
lowe] when he purſued a wife, who would not have de- 
ſerved ill of him, if he had deſerved well of ber ?—But 
he was not quite drowned. The man is alive at this 
day: And Miſs Howe mentions the Story as a very 

* ſhocking 
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ſhocking one. Beſides, both theſe are a twelvemonth 
old, or more. | 0c +a fel Ker. | 
But evil fame and ſcandal are always new. When the 
offender has forgot a vile fact, it is often told to one and 
to · another, who, having never heard of it before, trumpet 
it about as a novelty to others. But well ſaid the honeſt 
corregidor at Madrid, [A ſaying with which J enriched 
Lord M's colle&tion]—Gdod actions are remembred but 
for a day: Bad ones for many years after the life of the 
wilty.—Such is the reliſh that the world has for ſcandal. 
To other words, Such is the deſire which every one has 
to exculpate himſelf by blackening his neighbour, You 
and I, Belford, have been very kind to the world, in fur- 
niſhing it with many opportunities to gratify its devil. 
M Howe will abandon ber own better proſpects, and 
ſhare fortunes with her, were ſhe to go abroad.] —Charm- 
ing Romancer !—I muſt ſet about this girl, Jack. I 
have always had hopes of a woman whoſe paſſions carry 
her into ſuch altitudes Had 1 —— Miſs Howe 
firſt, her paſſions (inflamed and guided, as I could have 
managed them) would have brought her to my lure in a 
fortnight. _ | | 
But thinkeſt thou [and yet I think thou doſt] that 
there is any thing in theſe high flights among the Sex? 
Verily, Jack, theſe vehement friendſhips are nothing 
but chaff and ſtubble, liable to be blown away by the 
very wind that raiſes them. Apes! mere . of us! 
they think the word friendſbip has a ound with 
it; and it is much talked of; a faſhionable word: 
And ſo, truly, a ſingle woman, who thinks ſhe has a 
Soul, and knows, that ſhe wants ſomething, would be 
thought to have found a fellow-ſoul for it in her own 
Sex. But I repeat, that the word is a mere word, the 
thing a mere name with them; a cork-bottomed ſhuttle- 
cock, which they are fond of ſtriking to and fro, to 
make one another glow in the froſty weather of a Single 
State; but which, when a man comes in between the 
pretended 3nſeparables, is given up, like their Muſic, 
and other maidenly amuſements; which, nevertheleſs, 


* 
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may be neceſſary to keep the pretty rogues out of more 
re miſchief. ' They then, in ſhort, having caught 
the 55, lay aſide the net (a). WI. t | 

haſt a mind, perhaps, to make an exception for 
theſe two Ladies. With all my heart. My Clariſſa 


Thou h 

has, if woman has, a ſoul capable of friendſhip. Her 
flame is bright and ſteady. But Miſs Howe's, were it 
not kept up by her Mother's oppoſition, is too vehe- 
ment to e Ho often have 1 known tion 
not only cement Friendſhip, but create Love? I doubt 
not but poor Hickman would fare the better with this 
Vixen, if her Mother were as heartily againſt him, as ſhe 
is for him. l | 
Thus much indeed, as to theſe two Ladies, I will 
grant thee ; that the active ſpirit of the one, and the 
meek diſpoſition of the other, may make their friendſhip 
more durable than it would otherwiſe be; for this is cer- 
tain, that in every friendſhip, whether male or female, 
there muſt be a man and a womun ſpirit (that is to ſay, 
one of them, a forbearing one) to make it permanent. 
But thisI pronounce, as a truth, which all experience 
confirms; that friendſhip between women never holds 
to the ſacrifice of capital gratifications, or to the endan- 
gering of life, limb, or eſtate, as it often does in our 
nobler Sex. | 971 


Well, but next comes an indiftment againſt poor 
Beauty! What has Beauty done, that M/s Howe ſhould 
be ottended at it >—Miſs Howe, Jack, is a charmin 
girl. She has no reaſon to quarrel with Beauty !—Did 
ever ſee her? Too much fire and ſpirit in her eye in- 
deed, for a girl !—But that's no fault with a man, that 
can lower that fire and ſpirit at pleaſure; and I know I 
am the man that can. 1692 1 

A ſweet auburn Beauty, is Miſs Howe, A firſt Beauty 
(a) He alludes here to the Story of a Pope, who once a poor 
fiſherman) thro every preferment he roſe to, even to that of the Car- 
dinalate, hung up in view of all his gueſts, his Net, as a token of 


humility. But, when he arrived at the Pontificate, he took it down, 
FRG That there was no need of the Net, when he bad caught the 
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among Beauties, when her ſweeter friend I with ſuch an 
aſſemblage of ſerene gracefulneſs, of natural elegance, 
of native ſweetneſs, yet conſcious, tho? not arrogant, 
dignity, every feature glowing with intelligence] is not 
in company, = : 
The difference between the two, when together, I 
have ſometimes delighted to read, in the addreſſes of a 
Stranger entering into the preſence of both, when ſtand- 
ing fide by fide. There never was an inſtance on ſuch 
an occaſion where the Stranger paid not his firſt devoirs 
to my Clariſſa. | 
A reſpectful folemn-awe ſat upon every feature of the 
addreſſer's face. His eye ſeemed to aſk leave to approach 
her; and lower than common, whether man or woman, 
was the bow or courteſy, And altho" this awe was im- 
mediately diminiſhed by her condeſcending ſweetneſs, yet 
went it not ſo intirely off, but that you might ſee the re- 
verence remain, as if the perſon ſaw more of the god- 
deſs than of the — 1 rag 
But the moment the ſame Stranger turns to Miſs 
Howe (tho' proud and ſaucy, and ere& and bridling, 
ſhe) you will obſerve by the turn of his countenance, and 
the air of his addreſs, a kind of equality aſſumed. He 
appears to have diſcovered the woman in her, charming 
as that woman is. He ſmiles. He ſeems to expect re- 
partee and ſmartneſs, and is never diſappointed. But 
then viſibly he prepares himſelf to give as well as tate. 
He dares, after he has been a while in her company, to 
diſpute a point with her Every point yielded up to the 
other, 6. yan aſſuming or dogmatical air compels it. 
In ſhort, with Miſs Howe a bold man ſees No doubt 
but Sir George Colmar did] that he and ſhe may either 
very ſoon be familiar together [I mean with innocence] 
or he may ſo far incur her diſpleaſure, ag to be forbid her 
preſence for ever. | 
For my own part, when I was firſt introduced to this 
Lady, which was by my goddeſs when ſhe herſelf was a 
viſiter at Mrs. Howe's; I had not been half an hour 
with her, but I even hungered and thirſted after a Romp- 
2 : ing 
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ing bout with the R 
third viſit, was more the delicacy of her 
friend, than by what T ap from her own. This 
charming creature's — thought I, awes us both. 
And 1 wiſhed her abſence, tho? any other woman were 
. that I might try the difference in Miſs Howe's 
viour before her friend's face, or behind her back. 

Delicate women make delicate women, as well as de- 
cent men. With all Miſs Howe's fire and ſpirit, it was 
eaſy to ſee, by her very eye, that ſhe watched for leſſons, 
Sou feared reproof, from the penetrating eye of her 
milder-diſpoſition'd friend (a): And yet it was as eaſy 
to obſerve, in the candor and ſweet manners of the other, 
that the fear which Miſs Howe ſtood in of her, was 
more owing to her own generous apprehenſion that ſhe 
fell ſhort of her excellencies, than to Miſs Harlowe's 
conſciouſneſs of excellence over her. I have often, ſince 
I came at Miſs Howe's Letters, revolved this juſt and 
fine praiſe contained in one of them (): Every one 
* ſaw, that the preference they gave you to themſelves, 
; exalted you not into any viſible triumph over them; for 

you had always ſomethin 5 to ſay, on every point you 
carried, that raiſed the yielding heart, and left every one 
* pleaſed and ſatisfied with — tho they carried 
a not off the 
As I propoſe in my more advanced life, to endeavour 
to atone for my youthful freedoms with individuals of 
the Sex, by giving cautions and inſtructions to the whole, 
I have made a memorandum to enlarge upon this doc- 
trine z—to wit, That it is full as neceſſary to direct 
daughters i in the choice of their female companions, as it 
is to guard them againſt the deſigns of men. 

I fay not this, however, to the diſparagement of Miſs 
Howe. She has from pride, what her friend has from 
principle {The Lord help the Sex, if they had not pride!) 

But 


(a) Miſs Howe in Vol. II. p. 354. ſays, That foe was ane 
afraid of Clariſſa, than of her mather; and, in Vol. III. p. 65. That 
fee fears her almoſt as much as fbe loves her; and in many other 
Places, in her Letters, verifies this obſervation of Lovelace. 

* (8) Vol. III. p. 276. 
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hut yet I am confident; that Miſs Howe is indebted to 
the converſation and correſpondence of Miſs Harlowe 
for her higheſt improvements. But, both theſe Ladies 
out of the queſtion, I make no ſcruple to averr [And I, 
Jack, ſnhould know ſomething of the matter] that there 
have been more girls ruined, at leaſt prepared for ruin, 
by their on Sex (taking in ſervants, as well as compa- 
nions) than dire#lyby the attempts and deluſions of men. 
But jt is time enough, when I am old and joyleſs, to 
enlarge upon this topic. | 
As to the compariſon between the two Ladies, I will 
expatiate more on that ſubject (for I like it) when I have 
had them both Which this Letter of the Vixen girl's, I 
hope thou wilt allow, warrants me to try for. 
return to the conſideration of a few more of its con · 
tents, to juſtify my vengeances ſo nearly now in view. 
As to Mrs. Townſend ; her manlike ſpirit; her two 
brothers; and their Ships Crews—I ſay nothing but this 
to the inſolent threatening-—Let em come |— 
But as to her ſordid menace To repay the horrid 
villain, as ſhe calls me, for all my vileneſs, by aok EN 
BON ESI — Broken bones, Belford— Who can bear this 
Porterly threatening Broken bones, Jack Damn the 
little vulgar Give me a name for her But I baniſh all 
furious reſentment. If I get theſe two girls into my 
power, Heaven forbid that I ſhould be a ſecond Phalaris, 
who turned his bull\ppon the artiſt! No bones of theirs 
will I break! They ſhall come off with me upon much 
lighter terms - ? | 
«Smugglers, it ſeems. And am 


But theſe fellows 4 
not I a Smuggler too? I am; and have not the leaſt 
doubt, but I ſhall have ſecured my goods before Thurſ- 
day, or Wedneſday either. 

But did I want a plot, what a charming new one does 
this Letter of Miſs Howe ſtrike me out? I am almoſt 
ſorry, that I have fixed upon one. For here, how eaſy 
would it be for me, to afſemble a crew of Swabbers, 
and to create a Mrs. Townſend (whoſe perſon, thou 
ſeeſt, my Beloved knows not) to come on W - 
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Miſs Howe's repeated ſolicitations, in order to carry my 
Beloved to a warehouſe of my on providing g 

This, however, is my triumphant hope, that at the 
very time, that theſe Ragamuffins will be at Hamſtead 
(looking for us) my dear Miſs Harlowe and I ISo the 
fates, 1 imagine, have ordained] ſhall be faſt aſleep in 
each other's arms in town,—Lie ſtill, villain, till the 
time comes. My heart, Jack; my heart It is always 
thumping away on the remoteſt proſpects of this nature. 


But it ſeems, that the vileneſs of this ſpecious monſter 


[meaning me, Jack I] has brought Hickman into eredit 
with her. So I have done ſome good But to whom, 
I cannot tell: For this poor fellow, ſhould I permit him 
to have this termagant, will be puniſhed, as many times 
we all are, by the enjoyment of his own wiſhes. Nor 
can ſhe be happy, as I cake it, with him, were he to go- 
vern himſelf by her will, and have none of his own; 


ſince never was there a directing wife, who knew where 


to ſtop: Power makes ſuch a one wanton—She deſpiſes 
the man ſhe can govern, Like Alexander, who wept, 
that he had no more worlds to conquer, ſhe will be look- 
ing out for new exerciſes for her power, till ſhe grow 
uneaſy to herſelf, a diſcredit to her huſband, and a piague 
to all about her. 
But this honeſt fellow, it ſeems, with tears in bis eyes, 
and with humble proſtration, beſought the Vixen to permit 
him to ſet out in his chariot and four, in order to give 


himſelf the glory of protecting ſuch an oppreſſed inno- 


cent, in the face of the whole world. Nay, he reddened, 
it ſeems; and trembled too! as he read the fair com- 
7 1 Letter. How valiant is all this Women 
ove Brave men; and no wonder, that his tears, his 
trembling, and his proſtration, gave him high reputation 
with the meek Miſs Howe. 

But doſt think, Jack, that I, in the like caſe (and 
equally affected with the diſtreſs) ſhould have acted thus? 
— Doſt think, that I ſhould not firſt have reſcued the 
Lady, and then, if needful, have aſked excuſe for it, the 
Lady in my hand? Wouldſt not thou have done thus, 
as well as I? But 


1 
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But tis beſt as it is; Honeſt Hickman may now ſleep 
in a whole ſkin, And yet that is more perhaps than he 
would have done (the Lady's deliverance unattempted ) 
had I come at this reguefed permiffion of his any other 
way, than by a Letter, that it muſt not be known I have 


— | | " 
 \ Miſs Howe thinks I may be diyerted from purſuing 
my Charmer, by ſome new-ſtarted villainy. Villainy is a 
word that ſhe is extremely fond of. But I can tell her, 
that it is impoſſible I ſhould, till the End of this villainy 
be obtained. Difficulty is a fiimulus with ſuch a ſpirit 
as mine. I thought Miſs Howe knew me better. Were 
ſne to offer herſelf, perſon for perſon, in the romancing 
zeal of her friendſhip, to ſave her friend, it ſhould not 
do, while the dear creature is on this ſide the moon. 
She thanks Heaven, that her friend has received her 
Letter of the 9th. We are all glad of it. She ought to 
thank me too. But I will not at preſent claim her thanks. 

But when ſhe rejoices, that the Letter went ſafe, does 
ſhe not, in effect, call out for vengeance, and expect it? 
All in good time, Miſs Howe, ben ſetteſt thou 
out for the e of Wight, Love? 
I will cloſe at this time with deſiring thee to make a 
Liſt of the virulent terms with which the incloſed Letter 
abounds : And then, if thou ſuppoſeſt, that I have made 
ſuch another, and have added to it all the Flowers of the 
{ame Blow, in the former Letters of the ſame ſaucy crea- 
ture, and thoſe in that of Miſs Harlowe which ſhe left 
for me on her elopement, thou wilt certainly think, that 
I have provocations ſufficient to juſtify me in all I ſhall 
do to either, | | 

Return the incloſed the moment thou haſt peruſed it. 


LS L 2M dk 5... 
Mr. LoveLacr, To Jonn BNTToxb, Eſq; 
Sunday Night—M: onday Morning. 


T WEN T down. with Revenge in my beart; the 
1 contents of Miſs Howe's Letter almoſt engroſſing 
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me, the moment that Miſs Harlowe and Mrs. Moore 
(accompanied by Miſs Rawlins) came in: But in my 
countenance all the gentle, the placid, the ſerene, that 
the glaſs could teach; and in my behaviour all the po- 
lite, that ſuch an unpolite creature, as ſhe has often told 
me I am, could put on. 

Miſs Rawlins was ſent for home almoſt as ſoon as ſhe 
came in, to entertain an unexpected viſiter; to her great 
regret, as well as to the diſappointment of my Fair-one, 
as I could perceive from the looks of both: For t 
had agreed, it ſeems, if I went to town, as I ſaid I in- 
tended to do, to take a walk upon the Heath; at leaſt in 
Mrs. Moore's garden ; and who knows, what might have 
been the iſſue, had the ſpirit of curioſity in the one met 
with the ſpirit of communication in the other? 

Miſs Rawlins promiſed to return, if poſſible : But 
ſent to excuſe herſelf ; her viſiter intending to ſtay with 
her all night. | 
I érejoiced in my heart, at her meſſage; and, after 
much ſupplication, obtained the favour of my Beloved's 
company for another walk in the garden, having, as I 
told her, abundance of things to ſay, to propoſe, and to 
be informed of, in order ultimately to govern myſelf in 
my future ſteps. 

She had vouchſafed, I ſhould have told thee, with eyes 
turned from me, and in an Zalf-a/ide attitude, to ſip two 
diſhes of tea in my company—Dear ſoul !—How anger 

liſhes the moſt polite ! for I never ſaw Miſs Harlowe 
behave fo aukwardly. I imagined ſhe knew not how to 
be aukward, 

When we were in the garden, I poured my whole 
— into her attentive ear; and beſought her returning 
avour. | 

She told me, that ſhe had formed her ſcheme for her 
future life : That, vile as the treatment was which ſhe had 
received from me, that was not all the reaſon ſhe had for 
rejecting my ſuit: But that, on the matureſt deliberation, 
ſhe was convinced, that ſhe could neither be happy with 
me, nor make me happy ; and ſhe enjoined me, for both 
our ſakes, to think no more of her. The 
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The Captain, I told her, was rid down in a man- 
ner, to forward my wiſhes with her Uncle. rye Betty 
and Miſs Montague were undonbtedly wur cia en bz 
this time. I would ſet out early in the morning to at- 
tend them. They adored her. They longed to ſee her. 
They would ſee wo — They would not be denied her 

company into Oxfordſhire. ' Whither could ſhe better go, 
to be free from her Brother's inſults? Whither, tobe ab- 
ſolutely made unapprehenſive of any- body elſe ? Might 
I have any hopes of her returning favour if Miſs Howe 
could be prevailed upon to intercede for me? | 

Miſs Howe prevailed upon to intercede for you! re- 

peated ſhe, with a ſcornful bridle, but a very pretty one, 


| — there ſhe ſtopt. 


I repeated the concern it would be to me to be under 
a neceſſity of mentioning the miſunderſtanding to Lady 
Betty and my Couſin, as a miſunderſtanding ſtill to be 
made up; and as if I were of very little conſequence 
to a dear creature who was of ſo much to me; urging, 
that theſe circumſtances would extremely-lower me, not 
only in my own opinion, but in that of my relations. 

But ſtill ſhe referred to Miſs Howe's next Letter; 
and all the conceſſion I could bring her to in this. whole. 
conference, was, that ſhe would wait the arrival and viſſt 
of the two Ladies, if they came in a day or two, or be- 
fore ſhe received the expected Letter from Miſs Howe. 

Thank Heaven for this! thought I. And now may 
I go to town with hopes at my return to find thee, dear- 
eſt, where I ſhall leave thee. 

But yet, as ſhe may find reaſons to change her mind 
in my abſence, I ſhall not entirely truſt to this. My 
fellow, therefore, who is in the houſe, and who, by Mrs. 
Bevis's kind intelligence, will know every ſtep ſhe can 
take, ſnhall have Andrew and a horſe ready, to give me 
immediate notice of her motions; and moreover, go 
whither ſhe will, he ſhall be one of her-retinue, tho” un- 
known to herſelf, if poſſible, 

This was all L — make of the fair Incxorable. 
* be glad of it, . ſorry for it 
ell . D 2 Anil! Of ; * Glad, 
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Glad, I believe: And yet my pride is confoundedly 
abated to think, that I had fo little hold in the affections 
of this daughter of the Harlowes. 

Don't tell me, that Virtue and Principle are amade 
on this occaſion i Tis Pride, a greater Pride than my 
own, that governs her. Love, ſhe has none, thou ſeeſt; 
nor ever had; at leaſt not in a ſuperior degree. Love 
that deſerves the name, never was under the dominion of 
Prudence, or of any reaſoning power. She cannot bear 
to be thought a woman, I warrant! And if, in the laſt ' 
attempt, I find her not one, What will ſhe be the worſe 
for the trial? No one is to blame for ſuffering an evil 
he cannot ſhun or avoid, 

Were a General to be overpowered, and robbed by a 
highwayman, would he be leſs fit for the command of 
an army on that account? If indeed the General, pre- 
tending great valour, and having boaſted, that he never 
would be - robbed, were to make but faint reſiſtance 
when he was brought to the teſt, and to yield his purſe 
when he was maſter of his own ſword, then indeed will 
the ann who robs him be thought the braver 


"= from theſe laſt conferences am 1 furniſhed wich 
one argument in defence of my favourite purpoſe, which 
I never yet pleaded. 

O Jack! what a difficulty muſt a man be allowed to 
have, to conquer a predominant paſſion, be it what it 
will, when the grati ing of it is in his power, however 
wrong he knows it to be to reſolve to gratify it! Reflect 
upon this; and then wilt thou be able to account for, if 
not to excuſe, a projected crime, which has habit to plead 
for it, in a beeaff a: ſtormy, as uncontroulable 

This that follows, my new argument 

Should ſhe fail in the trial; ſhould I ſucceed; and 
ſhould ſhe refuſe to go on with me; and even reſolve 
not to marry me (of which I can have no notion) and 
ſhould ſhe diſdain to be obliged to me for the handſome 
proviſion I ſhould: be proud to make for her, even to 
the half of my Eſtate; yet cannot ſhe be altogether 
Tor. V. C unhappy 
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unhappy Is ſhe not entitled to an independent fortune? 


Will not Col. Morden, as her Truſtee, put her in poſ- 


ſeſſion of it? And did ſhe not in our former conference 


point out the way of life, that ſhe always preferred to 
the married life to wit, To take her good Norton 
* for her directreſs and guide, and to live upon her 
& own Eſtate in the manher her Grandfather deſired ſhe 
„ ſhould live (a)?“ Y | 

It is moreover to be conſidered, that ſhe cannot, ac+ 


cording to her own notions,” recover above one half of © 


her fame, were we now to intermarry; ſo much does ſhe 
think ſhe has fuffered by her going off with me. And 
will ſhe not be always repining and mourning for the 
loſs of the other half And if ſhe muſt live a life of 
ſuch uneaſineſs and regret for half, may ſhe not as well | 


repine and mourn. for the whole ? / 
Nor, let me tell thee, will her own ſcheme of peni- 


tence, in this caſe, be half ſo perfect, if ſhe do not fall. 
as if ſhe does: For what a fooliſh-penitent will ſhe make, 
who has nothing to repent of ?—She piques herſelf, | 


thou knoweſt, and makes it matter of reproach to me, 


that ſhe went not off with me by her own conſent; bur 


was tricked'out of herſelf, | | 
Nor, upbraid thou me upon the meditated breach of 


vows ſo repeatedly made. She will not, thou ſeeſt, permit 


me to fulfil them. And if ſhe would, this I have to ſay, 
that at the time I made the moſt ſolemn of them, I was 
fully determined to keep them. But what Prince thinks 
himſelf obliged any: longer to. obſerve- the articles of 
treaties the moſt ſacredly ſworn-to, than. ſuits with his 


Intereſt or inclination; altho” the conſequence of the 


infraction mult be, as he knows, the deſtruction of 
thouſands ?- | | 
Is not this then the reſult of all, that Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe, if it be not her own fault, may be as. virtuous 
after ſhe has loſt her honour, as it is called, as ſhe was 
before? She may be a more eminent example to her Sex; 
and if ſhe yield (a little yield) in the trial, may be a com» 
(a] See Vol. IV. Letter Ax. | 25 
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pheter\penitent. Nor can ſhe, but by her own wilfulneſs, 
be reduced to low fortunes, 

And thus may her old nurſe and ſhe ; an old coach- 
man; and à pair of od coach-horſes; and two or three 
ola maid-ſervants, and perhaps a very old footman or 
two (for every thing will be old and penitential about 
her) live very comfortably together; reading old ſer- 
mons, and od prayer-books; and relieving old men, and 
old women; and giving old leſſons, and old warnings, 


upon new ſubjects, as well as o/ ones, to the young La- 


dies of her neighbourhood; and ſo paſs on to a good 
old age, doing a great deal of good both by precept and 
example in her generation. q 

And is a woman who can live thus prettily without 
controul ;-who ever did prefer, and who till prefers, 
the Single to the Married life; and who will be enabled 
to do every - thing, that the plan ſhe had formed will di- 
rect her to do; to be ſaid to be ruined, undone, and ſuch 
ſort of ſtuff I have no patience with the pretty fools, 
who uſe thoſe ſtrong words, to deſcribe a tranſitory evil 
an evil which a mere church-form makes none ? 

At this rate of romancing, how many flouriſoi 
Ruins doſt thou, as well as I, know ? Let us but look 
about us, .and we ſhall ſee ſome of the haughtieſt and 
moſt cenſorious ſpirits among our acquaintance of that 
Sex, now paſſing for chaſte wives, of whom ſtrange ſto- 
ries might be told; and others, whoſe huſbands hearts 
have been made to ake for their gaieties, both before 
and after marriage; and yet know not half ſo much of 
them, as ſome of us honeſt fellows could tell them. 

But, having thus fatisfied myſelf in relation to the 
worſt that can happen to this charming creature; and 
that it will be her own fault, if ſhe be unhappy ; I have 
not at all reflected upon what is likely to be my own lot. 

This has always been my notion, tho* Miſs Howe 
grudges us Rakes the beſt of the Sex, and ſays, that 
the ' worſt is too good for us (a); That the wife of a 
Libertine ought to be pure, ſpotleſs, uncontaminated. 

(a) Vol. IV, Letter xxx. ** 
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To what purpoſe has ſuch a one lived a free life, but to 
know the world, and to make his advantages of -it ?— 
And, to be very ſerious, it would be a misfortune to the 
public, for two perſons, heads of a family, to be both 
bad; ſince, between two ſuch, a race of varlets might 
be propagated (Lovelaces and Belfords, if thou wilt) 
who might do great miſchief in the world. | 

Thou ſeeſt at bottom, that I am not an abandoned 
fellow; and that there is a mixture of gravity in me. 
This, as I grow older, may increaſe z and when my 
active capacity begins to abate, I may ſit down with the 
Preacher, and reſolve all my paſt life into vanity and vex- 
ation of ſpirit. CET A 8 u een 

This is certain, that I ſhall never find a woman ſo | 
well ſuited to my taſte, as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. I only 
wiſh that T may have ſuch a Lady as her to comfort and 
adorn my Setting- ſun. I have often thought it very un- 
happy for us both, that ſo excellent a creature ſprang up | 
a little too late for my ſetting-out, and a little too early | 
in my. progreſs, before I can think of returning. And 
yet, as I have picked up the ſweet traveller in my way, 
I cannot help wiſhing, that ſhe would bear me company 
in the reſt of my journey, altho* ſhe were to ſtep out of 
her own path to oblige me. And then, perhaps, we 
could put up in the evening at the ſame mm; and be very 
happy in each other's converſation ; recounting the diffi- 
culties and dangers we had paſſed in our way to it. 

I imagine; that thou wilt be apt to ſuſpect, that ſome 
flages in this Letter were written in town, Why, 
ack, I cannot but ſay, that the Weſtminſter Air is a 

little groſſer than that at Hamftead ; and the conver- 
ſation of Mrs. Sinclair, and the Nymphs, leſs innocent 
than Mrs. Moore's and Miſs Rawlins's. And I think in 
my heart, that I can ſay and write thoſe things at one 
place, which I cannot at the other; nor indeed any- 
where elſe. - | 
I came to town about Seven this morning —All ne- 
ceſſary directions and precautions remembred to be 
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I beſouglit the favour of an audience before I ſet out. 
I] was deſirous to ſee which of her lovely faces ſhe was 
pleaſed to put on, after another night had paſſed. But 


ſhe was reſolved, I found, to leave our quarrel open, 
She would not give me an opportunity ſo much as to 
entreat her again to cloſe it, before the arrival of Lady 
Betty and my Couſin. 
.. I had notice from my Proctor, by a few lines brought 
by man and horſe, juſt before I ſet out, that all diffi- 
culties had been for two days paſt ſurmounted ; and 
that I might have the Licence for fetching, X 
' ſent up the Letter to my Beloved, by Mrs. Bevis, 
with a repeated requeſt for admittance to her preſence 
upon it: But neither did this fland me in ſtead. . I 
* ſuppoſe ſhe thought it would be allowing of the con- 
* ſequences that were naturally to be expected to follow 
the obtaining of this inſtrument, if ſhe had conſented 
to ſee me on the contents of this Letter, having refuſed 
me that honour before I ſent it up to her. No ſur- 
priſing her No advantage to be taken of her inatten- 
tion to the niceſt circumſtances. © 4 

And now, Belford, I ſet out upon buſineſs. 


LETTER III. 
Mr.Loveracs, To Jonn BETTORD, £/q; 
| Monday, June 12. 


IDST ever ſee a Licence, Jack ? 
Edmund, by divine . permiſſion, Lord Biſhop of 
London, To our well- beloved in Chriſt Robert Lovelace 
Tour ſervant, my good Lord ! What have I done to 
merit ſo much goodneſs, who never ſaw your Lordſhip 
in my life ?] of the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
Bachelor, and Clariſſa Harlowe of the ſame pariſh, 
Spinſter, ſendeth greeting.-W HERE AS ye are, as is 
alleged, determined to enter into the holy State of Matri- 
mony | This is only alleged, thou obſerveſt] by and with 
tbe conſent of, &c. Sc. Sc. and. are very defirous of 
abtaining your Marriage * be ſolemnixed in the face of 

3 the 
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the Church : We are willing that ſuch your honeſt defires 
[Honeſt deſires, Jack !] may more ſpeedily have their dub 
effect: Aud therefore, that ye may be able to proture ſuch 
Marriage to be freelyand lawfully ſolemnized in the pariſh- 
church of St. Martin in the Fields, or St. Giless in tbe 
Fields in the County of Middleſer, by the Roctor, Vicar, 
or Curate thereof, at any time of the year At Aux time 
of the year, Jack I] without publication of banes : Pro- 
vided, that by reaſon of any precontra#? [1 verily think, 
that J have had three or four precontracts in my time; 
but the good girls have not claimed upon them of a | 
long while] con/angninity, affinity, or- any other lawful | 
cauſe whatſoever, there be no lawful impediment in this 
behalf; and that there be not at this time any action, 
ſuit, plaint, quarrel, or demand, moved or depending 
before any judge eccleftaſtical or temporal, for or concern- | 
ing any marriage contracted by or with either of you 
and that the ſaid Marriage be openly ſolemnized in tht | 
Charch above-mentioned, between the hours of eight and | 
twelve in the forenoon ; and without prejudice to the | 
Miniſter of the place where the ſaid woman is a pa- 
riſhioner : We do bertby, for good cauſes It coſt me— 
Let me ſee, Jack—What did it coſt me ?] give and 
grant our Licence, or Faculty, as well to you the parties 
contratting, as to the, Rector, Vicar, or Curate of the | 
ſaid church, where the ſaid marriage is intended to be 
ſolemnized, to ſolemnize the ſame, in manner and form 
above. ſpeciſied, according to the Rites and ceremonies 
preſcribed in 'the Book of Common-prayer in that bebalf 
ublifhed by authority of Parliament. Provided always, 
bat if hereafter any fraud ſhall appear to bave been 
committed, at the time of granting this Licence, either 
by falſe ſuggeſtions, or concealment of the truth [Now 
this, Belford, is a little hard upon us: For 1 cannot 
ſay, that every one of our ſuggeſtions is literally true: 
so, in good conſcience, I ought not to marry under 
this Licence] the Licence ſhall be void to all intents and 
purpoſes, as if the ſame bad not been granted. And in 
that caſe, we do inhibit all Miniſters whatſorver, if 4 
ä (bing 


os 
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thing of the'premiſes ſball come to their knowlege, from 
proceeding to the celebration f the ſaid Marriage, with- 
ont firſt conſulting Us, or our Vicar general. Given, Cc. 
Then follow the Regiſter's name, and a large pen- 
dent ſeal, with theſe words round it — SAL OF THE 
V1caR-GENERAL AND OFFICIAL-PRINCIPAL OF THE 
DIOCESE OF LONDON. 

A good whitnſical inſtrument, take it all together ! 
But what, thinkeſt thou, are the arms to this matrimonial 
Harbinger ? — Why, in the firſt place, Two croſſed 
Swords; to ſhew that Marriage is a State of offence as 
well as defence: Three Lions ; to denote, that thoſe who 
enter into the State, ought to have a triple proportion of 
courage. And [Couldft thou have imagined that theſe 
prieſtly fellows, in ſo ſolemn a caſe, would cut their jokes 
upon poor ſouls who come to have their Bone ſt defires 
= in a way to be gratified?] there are three crooked 
barns, ſmartly rop-knotted with ribbands ; which being 
the Ladies wear, ſeem to indicate that they may very 
probably adorn, as well as beſtow, the Bull's feather. 
Io deſcribe it according to Heraldry-art, if I am 
not miſtaken—Gules, two Swords, ſaltire-wiſe, Or; 
ſecond coat, a chevron ſable between three bugle- 
horns, OR [So it ought to be) : On a chief of the ſe- 
cond, three Lions rampant of the firſt But the devil 
take them for their hieroglyphics, ſhould 1 ſay, if I 
were determined in good earneſt to marry! 

And determined to marry I would be, were it not 
for this confideration, That once married, and I am 


married for life. | 


That's the plague of ir!—Could a man do as the 
Birds do, change every Valentine's day A natural ap- 
pointment ! for Birds have not the ſenſe, forſooth, to 
fetter themſelves, as we wiſeacre men take great and 
ſolemn pains to do] there would be nothing at all in 
it. And what a glorious time would the Lawyers 
have, on the one hand, with their Noverint Univerſi s, 
and Suits commenceable on reſtitution of goods and 
chattels; and the Parſous, A the other, with their 
& 4 . 
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indulgences (renewable annually, as other Licences) 
to the honeſt deſires of their client? 

Then, were a ſtated mulct, according to Rank or 
Fortune, to be paid on every Change, towards the 
Exigencies of the State [But none on Renewals with 
the old Loves, for the ſake of encouraging conſtancy, 
eſpecially among the minores] the Change would be 
made ſufficiently difficult, and the whole Public would 
be the better for it; while thoſe Children, which the 
Parents could. not agree about maintaining, might be 
conſidered as the Children of the Public, and provided 
for like the Children of the antient Spartans 3 Who 
were (as ours would in this caſe be) a nation of heroes. 
How, Jack, could I have improved upon Lycurgus's 
Inſtitutions, had I been a Lawgiver ? 

Did I never ſhew thee a Scheme, which I FY 
up on ſuch a notion as this? In which I demonſtrated 
the conveniencies, and obviated the inconveniencies, of 
changing the preſent mode to this? I believe I never did; 

I remember I proved, to a demonſtration, that ſuch 
a Change would be a means of annihilating, abſolutely 
annihilating, four or five very atrocious and capital 
ſins.—Rapes, vulgarly fo called; Adultery, and For- 
nication z nor would Polygamy be panted after. F rer 
quently would it prevent Murders and Duelling 
Hardly any ſuch thing as Zealouſy (the cauſe of cock 
ing violences) would be heard of: And Hypocriſy 
between man and wife be baniſhed the i of 
each. 29 probably, would the reproach of Barren. 
neſs reſt, as now it too often does, where it is leaſt 
deſeryed. Nor would there poſſibly be ſuch a perſon 
as a barren woman. 

Moreover, what a multitude. of domeſtic quarrels 
wal be avoided, were ſuch a Scheme carried into 
execution? Since both Sexes would bear with each 
other, in the view that they could help themſelves in a 
few months. 

And then what a charming ſubject for converſation 


would be the * and generous laſt partings between 
Man 
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man and wife! Each, pehaps, a new mate in eye, and 


rejoicing ſecretly in the manumiſſion, could afford to 


be complaiſantly-ſorrowful in appearance. He pre- 
„ ſented ber with this jewel, it will be faid by the 
<« reporter, for Example ſake : She bim with that: 
« How be wept! How ſpe ſobb'd ! How they looked 
<« after one another! Yet, that's the jeſt of it, nei- 
ther of them wiſhing to ſtand another twelvemonth's 
giak | f 03h 251909 Get | id 45a 
And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, miſbehave in 
a firſt Marriage, whether from noviceſbip, having ex- 
ed to find more in the matter than can be found; 
or from perverſeneſs on her part, or paſitiveneſs on his, 
each being miſtaken in the other [A mighty difference, 
Jack, in the ſame perſon, , an inmate, ora viſiter];; 
what a fine opportunity will each have, by this Scheme, 
of recovering à loſt character, and of ſetting all right 
in the next adventure : 
And, O Jack, with what joy, with what rapture, 
would the changelings (or changeables, if thou like that 


word better) number the weeks, the days, the hours, 


as = | annual obligation approached to its deſirable 
0 | 10 
oy for the Spleen or Vapours, no ſuch malady 
would be known or heard of. The ' Phyſical tribe 
would, indeed, be the ſufferers, and the only ſufferers ; 
fince freſh health and freſh ſpirits, the conſequences 
of ſweet blood and ſweet humours (the mind and body 
continually pleaſed with-each other) would perpetually 
flow in; and the joys of Expectalion, the higheſt of 
all our joys, would invigorate and keep all ale. 
But, that no Body of men might ſuffer, the Phy/- 
cians, I thought, might turn Parſons, as there would 
be a great demand for Parſons. Beſides, - as they 
would be partakers in the general benefit, they muſt be 
ſorry fellows indeed, if they preferred Themſelves to 
the Public. : | 
Every one would be married a dozen times, at leaſt, 


Both men and women would be careful of their cha- 


racters, 
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raters, and polite in their behaviour, as well as deli- 
cate in their penſour, and elegant in their dreſs ¶ A great 
matter each of theſe, let me tell thee, to keep paſſion 
alive] either to induce a Rewewal with the ald Love, or 
to recommend themſelves to a new. While the News- 
papers would be crouded with paragraphs all the world 
their readers, as all the world would er th 
fee who and who's togetber-— | 

« Yeſterday, for inſtance, — into the Holy 
« State of Matrimony [We ſhould all fpeak reve- 
rently of ' matrimony: — * the Right Honourable 
* Robert Earl Lovelace*! I ſhall be an Earl = that 
time] witch her Grace the Ducheſs Dowager of 2 
% manors 3 kis Lordftap's one-and-thirtieth wife. 
I ſhall chen be contented, perhaps, to take up, as it 
is called, With a widow.” But ſhe muſt not have had 
more chan one huſband: neither. 1 * _— 

am nice in theſe particulars. 

_ know, Jack, en for thy part, wil approve 
of my Scheme. | 

As Lord M. and 1, berween us, have three or four 
Boroughs at command, I think I will get into Parlia- 
ment, in order to bens! in a Bill for this good pur 


gr Es will the Houſes of Parkament, nor the 
Houſes of Convocation,: have reaſon to object to it. 
And all che Courts, whether ꝓpiritual or ſenſual, civil 
or unciwil, will find their account in it, when paſſed 
into a Law. 

By my ſoul, Jack, I ſhould be apprehenſive of a 
general inſurrection, und that incited by the Women, 
were ſuch a Bill to be thrown out For here is the 
Excellency of the Scheme: The Women will have 
1 reaſon with the Mien to be pleaſed with it. 
Doſt think, that ol prerogative Harlowe, for ex- 
ample, muſt not, if ſuch a Law were in being, have 
pulle ed in his horns ?—So excellent a wife as he has, 
would never elſe have rezewed with ſuch a — 
tyrant: Who, as well as all other married tyrants, 
have. been upon good behaviour from year to year. 
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A termagant wife, if ſuch a Law were to pals, 
would be a phoenix. 

The Churches would be the only market-places for 
the fair Sex; and Dougie Exrellence We py re- 
commendation. 2 
Nor would there be an Old Maid in * Bub, 
and all its-territories. For what an odd foul mult the 


be, who could not have her Mbelvemonth's trial ? 


In ſhort, a total alteration: for the better, in the 
5 and way of life in both Sexes, muſt, in à very 
few years, be the conſequence of ſuch a ſalutary Law. 

Who. would have expected ſuch a one n mos I 
wiſh the devil owe me not a ſpite for it. Ty 
Then would not the diſtinction be very pretty. 

ack ? ab an Flowers; — Such a Gentleman, or ſuch a 
y, is an Axl uch a'one a PERENNIAL. 

One difficulty, however, as I remember, occurred 
to me, upon the probability that a wite might be enceinte, 
as the Lawyers call it. But thus I obviated it. 

That no man ſhould be allowed to marry another 
woman without his then wife's conſent, till ſhe were 


brought-to-bed, and he had defrayed all incident 


charges ; and fill it was agreedoupon between them, 


whether the Child ſhould be hi hers, or the public's, 


The women in this caſe, to have what I call the coer- 
cive option: For I would not ann the man's 
3 be a dog neither. 

And indeed, I gave the turn of the fralp in every 
part of my Scheme in the womens . 8 
do I love the ſweet rogues. 


How infinitely more able this my Seheme | 


to the Polygamy one of the old Patriarchs; who had 
wives and concubines without number !—1 believe Da- 
vid and Solomon had their hundreds at a time. Had 
they not, Jack 7 

Let me add, That 4 Parliaments, ond Ane 
Marriages, are the projects next my heart. How 


could 1 expatite upon the benefits that would ariſe 


fron boch 
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L E T T E R IV. 
Mr. Lovziact, To Joun BzLr0RD, Eſq... 


ELL, but now my plots thicken; and my em- 
W. ployment of writing to thee on this ſubject 


will ſoon come to a concluſion. For now, havi 

got the Licence; and Mrs. Townſend with her Tars 
being to come to Hamſtead next Wedneſday ' or 
Thurſday 3 and another Letter poſſibly or meſſage 

from Miſ Howe, to enquire how Miſs Harlowe does, 
upon the Ruſtic's report of her ill health, and to ex- 
preſs her wonder that ſne has not beard from her in 
anſwer to hers on her eſcape ; — I muſt ſoon blow up 
the — — be blown up myſelf. And fo I am pre- 
paring, with Lady Betty and my Couſin Montague, 
to wait *— my Beloved with a coach and four, or a 
Set; for Lady Betty: will nor ſtir out with a pair, for 

* the world ; thoꝰ but for two or three miles. And this 

1 0 u well down part of her character.. 

[ | ems rs ann coach and 

trappings * 

Doſt thou not know, that 2 Blunts muſt fopply 
her, while her own is new-lining and repairing ? An 
opportunity” ſhe is willing to take now: ſhe is Town. 
Nothing of this kind can be done to her mind in the 
Country. Liveries nearly. Lady Betty's. 

Thou haſt ſeen Lady Are 

—Haſt thou not, Belford? 

No, never in my e 
But thou haſt; n e be 68s 0e fame 
does thee more credit than thou deſerveſt Why, 

Jack, knoweſt thou not Lady Betty's other name? 

Other name Has ſhe Wo? | 
She has. And what thinkeſt thou of Lady Bab. 
Wallis? 
O the devil?! 
Now thou haſt it. Lady mann; how knoweſt, 
lifted 17 in circumſtances, and by pride, never ap- 
pears. 


« 
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or produces herſelf, but on occaſions ſpecial— | 
o paſs to men of Quality or Price, for a Ducheſs, or 
Counteſs, at leaſt. . She has always been admired for 
a grandeur in her air, that few women of Quality can 
come up to: And never was ſuppoſed to be other 
than what ſhe paſſed for; tho' often and often a para- 
mour for bis ws A eee | 
And who thinkeſt thou, is my couſin Montague? 
Nay, how ſhould I know ? 
How indeed | Why, my little Johanetta Golding, 
a lively, yet modeſt-looking girl, is my couſin Mon- 
e 


There, Belford, is an Aunt!—There's a Couſin ! 
Both have wit at will. Both are accuſtomed to ape 
Quality. Both are genteelly deſcended. . Miſtreſſes of 
themſelves ; and well educated— Vet paſt pity. True 
Spartan dames ; aſhamed of nothing but detection 
Always, therefore, upon their guard againſt that. And 
in their own conceit, when aſſuming top parts, the 
very Quality they ape. [2195] 
* how word think I dreſs them out ?—Tll tell 
Lady Betty in a rich gold Tiſſue, adorned with 
Jewels of high price. | | 
My couſin Montague in a pale pink, ſtanding an 
end with ſilver flowers of her own working. Charlotte, 
as well as my Beloved, is admirable at her needle. Not 
quite ſo richly jewel'd out as Lady Betty; but Ear- 
rings and Solitaire very valuable, and infinitely be- 
coming. 162d  £225t or 
Johanetta, thou knoweſt, has a good complexion, a 
fine neck, and ears remarkably fine. So has Charlotte. 
She is nearly of Charlotte's ſtature too. r 
Laces both, the richeſt that could be procured. 
Thou canſt not imagine what a ſum the Loan of the 
Jewels coſt me; tho* but for three days. | 
_ This ſweet girl will half ruin me. But ſeeſt thou 
not by this time, that her reign is ſhort ?—It muſt be 


o. And Mrs, Sinclair has already prepared every- 


ching for her reception once more. 
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Hin come the Ladies—Attended — Suſan Mor- 
nien, a tenant-farmer's daughter, as Lady Betty's 
woman; with ber hands before her, and mung 
inftructed. . 

How 60 women — thaſe, 
who have naturally a 1 air and 8 and have 
had education! 

Hadſt thou ſeen how they paraded ebit=Couſin, and 
Couſin, and Nephew, at every — Lady Betty 
bridling and looking haughtily-conde/cendemg : Charlotte 
galanting her fan, and ſwimming over the floor with · 
out touching it. 4 

How I long to ſee my Niece-eledtl Cries one—Far 

are told, that we are not married; and are 
«>. that 1 have hot ut the flight u chem, that 
— had apprehended — me. Wo = 

Low Flmg Flong to ſee wy dear Couſin tht i to be the 
other! 

Your La'ſhip, and your La'ſhip, * an aukward 
courteſy at every addreſs; ptim Suſan Morriſon. 

Top your parts, ye villains !-—You know how nicely 
1 diſtinguiſh. There will be no paſſian in zÞ:s caſt to 
blind the judgment, and to help on meditated — 
as when you engage with Titled ſinners. My Charmer is 
as cool and as diſtinguiſhing, tho* not quite ſo learned in 
her own Sex, as Iam. Your commonly aſſumed dignity 
won't do for me now. Airs of ſuperiority, as if Burn 
to rank. But no over· do Poubting nothing. Let 
not your faces arraign your hearts. 

Eafy and unaffected - V our very dreſſes will give 
Wake raver, Lady Betty More Hgnifirande, 
leſs bridfing, in your dignity. 

— e air] Charmingly hit——Agdin=—Yov 
ye it 71 

Devil take you !—Lefs arrogance... You are got 
into airs of young Quality. Be leſs: ſenfible of your 
new Condition. People born to digi ee re- 


ſpect without needing to require it. Now 
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Now for your part, Couſin Charlotte !— - 

Pretty well; But a little too frolickly that air Vet 
have I prepared my Beloved to expect in you both, 
great vivacity and quality- freedom. 

Curſe thoſe eyes Thaſe glancings will never do. 
A down-caſt baſhful turn, if yau. can command it 
Look upon me. Suppoſe Me now to be my Beloved. 
Devil take that Leer. Toa fignificantly\ arch |—- 
Once I knew you the girl L would now have au to be. 

Sprightly, but not confident, Couſin Charlotte 
Be ſure forget not ta look down, or aſide, when 
looked ar. When eyes meet eyes, be yours the re- 
treating ones. Your face will bear examination. 

O Lord! 7 Lord] that ſo young a creature can. fo 
ſoon forget the innocent 3 ſhe firſt charmed 
by ; and which I thought born with you all! Five 
years to ruin what Twenty had been building up! 
How natural the Iatter leſſon ! How difficult to regain 
the former | 

A ſtranger, as I hope to be ſaved, to the principal 
Arts of your Sex |—Once-more, what-a-devil has your 
heart to do in your eyes? 

Have I not told you, that my Beloved is a great 
obſerver of the eyes? She once quoted upon me a 
text (a), which ſhewed me how ſhe came by her 
knowlege.—Dorcas's: were found guilty of treaſon the 
firſt moment ſhe ſaw her. 

Once more, ſuppoſe me to be my Charmer Now 
you are ADELE ws es. ide ty and my 
doubting heart— 

That's my dear! 

Study d Air in the pier-glaſs | 

Charming — Perf. ! 

Your ET 508, — 


Pretty well, couſin. Charlotte, for a: young country 


(a), Ecclus, xxri. be noboradom of a ae, may be known in 
ber haughty looks ** He- -lids ch over an impudent ge, and 


b e 5 againſt thee, 
&/paſs againſt Lady ! 


* 
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Lady — Till form yields to familiarity, you may cour- 
teſy low. Lou muſt not be ſuppoſed to have forgot 
your boarding-ſchool airs. 
But too low, too low, Lady Betty, for your years 
and your quality. The common fault of your Sex 
will be your danger: Aiming to be young too long 
he devil's in you all, when you judge of your- 
ſelves by your wiſhes, and by your vanity'| Fifty, in 
chat is never more than Fifteen. 
- Graceful | eaſe, conſcious dignity, like that of my 
Chinmer! O how hard to hit | 
Both together now—. | 
Charming That's the Air, Lady Betty !—That's 
the Cue, Couſin Charlotte, ſuited to the character of 
each \—But, once more, be ſure to have a guard upon 
your Eyes. 
Never fear, Nephew !— 
Never fear, Couſin. 


A dram of Barbados each 
And now we are gone 


L EFT ER V. | 

V. LovzLACR, To Jonn BzLFoRD, Eſqs 
12 - At Mrs. Sinclair s, Monday Afternoon, 

LL's ; right, as heart can wiſh !—In ſpite of all 
n—lIn ſpite of a reluctance next to faint- 
ing—In ſpite of all foreſight, vigilance, ſuſpicion, 
once more 1s the Charmer of my ſoul in her 'old 
lodgdings ! 

Now throbs away every pulſe | Now thump, thump, 
thumps my bounding heart for ſomething ! N 

But I have not time for the particulars of our wa- 
nagement. 

My Beloved is now directing ſome of her cloaths to 
be packed up—Never more to enter this houſe ! Nor 
ever more will ſhe, I dare * WE once ' out 


of it! \ n Foes 
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Fet not ſo much as a condition of forgiveneſs |— 
The Harlowe-ſpirited Fair- one will not deſerve my 
mercy |—She will wait for Miſs Howe's next Letter; 
and then, if ſhe find a difficulty in ber neu ſchemes 
[Thank her for nothing — wil. Will what ?) — Why 
even then will take time to conſider, whether I am to 
be forgiven, or for ever rejected. An indifference 
that revives in my heart the remembrance of a thou- 
ſand of the like nature. And yet Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague [4 man would be tempted to think, Fack, that 
they wiſh ber to provoke my vengeance] declare, that I 
ought to be ſatisfied with ſuch a proud ſuſpenſion! ® ? 

They are entirely attached to her. Whatever ſhe 
ſays, is, muſt be, goſpel! They are guarantees for her 
return to Hamſtead this night. They are to go back 
with her. A ſupper beſpoken by Lady Betty at Mrs. 
Moore's. All the vacant apartments there, by my per- 
miſſion (for I had engaged them for a month certain)- 
to be -filled -with them and their attendants, for a 
week at leaſt, or till they can prevail upon the dear 
Perverſe, as they hope they ſhall, to reſtore me to her 
favour, and to accompany Lady Betty to Oxfordſhire. 

The dear creature has thus far condeſcended That 
ſhe will write to Miſs Howe, and acquaint her with the 
preſent ſituation of things. e. 

If ſhe write, I ſhall ſee what ſhe writes. But I be- 
lieve ſhe will have other employment ſoon... _ 
Lady Betty is ſure, ſhe tells her, that-ſhe ſhall pre- 
vail upon her to forgive me; tho' ſhe dares ſay, that 
I deſerve not forgiveneſs. Lady Betty is too delicate 
to enquire ſtrictly into the nature of my offence. But 
it mult be an offence againſt berſelf, againſt M/s Mon- 
tague, againſt the Virtuous of the whole Sex, or it could 
not be ſo highly reſented. Yet ſhe will not leave her 
till ſhe forgive me, and. till ſhe ſee our Nuptials pri- 
vately celebrated, Mean time, as ſhe approves of her 
Uncle's expedient, (he will addreſs her as already my 
wife, before ſtrangers, | " 0 

Stedman her Sollicitor may attend her for orders, 

You V. D in 
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in relation to her Chancery- affair, at Hamſtead. Not 
one hour they can be favoured with, will they loſe from 
the company and converſation of ſo dear, ſo charming 
a new relation. 

Hard then if ſhe had not obliged them with her 
company, in their coach-and-four, to and from their 
Coufin Leeſon' s, who longed (as they themſelves had 
done) to ſee & Lady ſo juſtly celebrated. | 

How will Lord M. be raptured when he ſees her, 
and can ſalute her as his Niece! 

How will Lady Sarah bleſs herſelf She will now 
« fink her loſs of the dear daughter ſhe mourns for, 
< happily ſupplied P © 

Mils Montague dwells upon every word that falls 
From her lips. She perfectly adores her new Couſin : | 
For her Coufin ſhe muſt be. And her Couſin will 
*ſhe call her! She anſwers for equal admiration in her 
« Siſter Patty. : 

Ay, cry 1 (vhiſpering loud enough for her to hear) | 
* how will my Couſin Patty s dove's eyes gliſten and 
© run over, on the very firſt interview !—So gracious, | 
* ſonoble;, fo unaffected a dear creature! 

„What a happy e chorus we all, will 
„ ours be! 

Theſe and ſuch-like congratulatory admirations 
every hour repeated: Her modeſty hurt by the ecſta- 
ric praiſes. Her graces are too natural to herſelf for 
© her to be proud of them :—But ſhe muſt be content 
to be puniſhed for excellencies that caſt a ſhade upon 

the moſt excellent 
; In ſhort, we are here, as at Hamſtead, all joy and 
rapture : All of us, except my Beloved; in whoſe 
fweet face Her almoſt fainting reluctance to re-enter 
theſe doors not overcome] reigns a kind of anxious 
ſerenity But how will even that be changed in a 
few hours 

Methinks I begin to - pity the half-apprehenſive 
Beauty !-—But, avaunt, 5 — unſeaſonably- intruding 
pity! Thou haſt more than once already well nigh 

- - undone 


8 - 
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undone me And, Adieu Reflection | Begone Con- 
ſideration! and Commiſeration ! I diſmiſs ye all, for 
at leaſt a week to come !-—Be remembred her broken 
word | Her flight, when my fond ſoul was meditating 
mercy, to her Be remembred her treatment of me 
in her Letter on her eſcape to Hamſtead Her Ham- 
ſtead virulence What is it ſhe ought not to ex- 
pet 11 an unchained Beelzebub, and a plotting 
villain ? e 4 
Be her preference of the Single Life to me alſo re- 
membred !—That ſhe deſpiſes me !—That ſhe even 
refuſes to be my WIFE -A proud Lovelace to be 
denied a Wife To be more proudly rejected by a 
Daughter of the Harlowes— The Ladies of my own 
ſamily [She thinks them the Ladies of my family] ſup- 
cating in vain for her returning favour to their de- 
ſpiſed kinſman, and taking Laws from her ſtill prouder 
punctilio. e | 

Be the execrations of her vixen friend likewiſe re- 
membred, poured out upon me from her repreſenta - 
tions, and thereby made her own execrations |! 

Be remembred ſtill more particularly, the Townſend 
plot, ſet on foot between them, and now, in a day or 
two, ready to break out; and the ſordid threatenings 
thrown: out againſt me by that little fury. | 

Is not this the criſis for which I have been long 
waiting? Shall Tomlinſon, ſhall theſe women, be en- 
gaged ; ſhall ſo many engines be ſer at work, at an 
immenſe 9 with infinite contrivance z and all to 
no p | U ä An 
Is not this the hour of her trial And in ber, of the 
trial of the virtue of her whole Sex, ſo long premedi- 
tated, ſo long threatened ? Whether her froſt be froſt 
indeed ? Whether her virtue be principle? Whether, 
if once ſubdued, ſbe will not be always ſubdued? And 
will ſne not want the very crown of her glory, the 
proof of her till now all- ſurpaſſing excellence, if I 
ſtop ſhort of the ultimate trial ? 

Now is the end of purpoſes long over-awed, often 
+ ſuſpended, 
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ſuſpended, at hand. And need I to throw the fins 
of her curſed family into the too weighty ſcale ? 

Abborred be force — Be the thoughts of force! There's 
0 triumph over the Will in force! This I know I have 
ſaid (a). But would I not have avoided it, if I 
could? Have I not tried every other method? And 
have I any other recourſe left me? Can ſhe reſent 
the laſt: outrage more than ſhe has reſented a fainter | 
effort ?—And if her reſentments run ever ſo high, 
cannot I repair by Matrimony ?—She will not ſe | 
me, I know, Jack; the haughty beauty will not re- 
fuſe me, when her pride bf being co y inviolate | 
is brought down z when ſhe can. tell no tales, but 
but when (be her reſiſtance what it will) even her 
own Sex will ſuſpect a Yielding in Reſiſtance ; and 
when that Modeſty, which may fill her boſom with re- 
ſentment, will lock up her ſpeech, | a 

But how know I, that I have not made my o.ẽõ mm 
difficulties ? Is ſhe not a woman? What redreſs lies 
for a perpetrated evil ?—Muſt ſhe not live? — Her 
piety will ſecure her life.— And will not time be my 

riend ?— What, in a word, will be her behaviour af- 
terwards? She cannot fly me She muſt forgive me 
And, as have often ſaid, once forgiven, will be for ever 
forgiven, . 
Why then ſhould this aches pity unſteel my 
fooliſh heart ? 

It ſhall not. All theſe things will I remember; 
and think of nothing elſe, in order to keep up a re- 
ſolution, which the women about me will have it I 
: Mak be {till unable to hold. 

I'll teach the dear. charming creature to emulate 
me in contrivance I'll teach her to weave webs 
and plots againſt her conqueror!—I'Il ſhew her, that 

in her ſmuggling ſchemes ſhe is but a ſpider compared 
to me, and that ſhe has all this time IEC 
only a-Cobweb ! 


* 
IE. 
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War ſhall we do now! We are immerſed in the 
depth of grief and apprehenſion ! How ill do women 
bear diſappointment Set upon going to Hamſtead, 
and upon quitting for ever a houſe ſhe re-entered with 
infinite reluctance; what things ſhe intended to take 
with her, ready pack'd up; herſelf on tip-toe to be 
gone; and I prepared to attend her thither ; ſhe be- 
gins to be afraid, that ſhe ſhall not. go this night; and 
in grief and deſpair has flung herſelf into her old apart- 
ment; locked herſelf in; and thro? the key-hole Dor- 
cas ſees her on her knees—praying I ſuppoſe for a ſafe 
deliverance, _ | 

And from what ?—And wherefore theſe agonizing 
apprehenſions ? | | | 

Why, here, this unkmd Lady Betty, with the dear 
creature's knowlege, tho" to her concern, and this 
mad-headed couſin Montague without it, while ſhe 
was employ*d in directing her package, have hurried 
away in the coach to their own lodgings [Only, in- 
deed, to put up ſome night-cloaths, and ſo forth, in 
order to attend their ſweet Couſin to Hamſtead]; 
and, no leſs to my ſurprize than hers, are not yet 
returned. nien 
I have ſent to know the meaning of it. 

In a great hurry of ſpirits, ſne would have had me 
to go myſelf, Hardly any pacifying her — The girl, 
God bleſs her! is wild with her own idle apprehenſions 
What is ſhe afraid of? V 

I curſe them both for their delay My tardy villain, 
how he ſtays Devil fetch them! Let them ſend their 
coach, and we'll go without them. In her hearing 1 
bid the fellow tell them ſo.—Perhaps he ſtays to bring 
the coach, if any-thing happens to hinder the Ladies 


from attending my Beloved this night. 


4 „ + * 
* " 


Devir take them, again ſay II— They promiſed 
too they would not ſtay, becauſe it was but two 
nights ago, that a chariot was robbed at the foot of 

2591 D 3 Hamſtead 
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Hamſtead hill; which alarmed my Fair-one when told 
of it! | J 
Oh! here's Lady Betty's ſervant; with a billet. 


To RoOoBERT LOVELACI, £/q; | 
Monday Night. 

ET. us, dear Nephew, I beſeech you, to my dear- 
eſt Kinſwoman. One night cannot break ſquares. 
For here Miſs Montague has been taken violently ill 
with three fainting fits, one after another. The hurry 
of her Joy, I believe, to find your dear Lady ſo much 
ſurpaſs all expectation [Never did Family-love, you 
know, reign ſo ſtrong, .as among us], and the too eager 
defire ſhe had to attend her, have occaſioned it : For 
ſhe has but weak ſpirits, poor girl! well as ſhe looks. 

If the be better, we will certainly go with you to- 
morrow morning, after we have breakfaſted with ber, at 
your lodgings. But, whether ſhe be, or not, I will do 
myſelf the pleaſure to attend your Lady to Hamftead : | 
and will be with you for that purpoſe about nine in the | 
morning. With due compliments to your moſt wor · 
thily beloved, I am | SI off 

Yours affectionately, 
E EL1ZaB. LAWRANCE, 


Faith and troth, Jack, I know not what to do with 
myſelf: For here, juſt now, having ſent in the above 
note by Dorcas, out came my Beloved with it in her 
hand: In a fit of phrenſy !—True, by my Soul! 

She had indeed complained of bead all the 
evening. e on IOW 
' © Dorcas ran to me, out of breath, to tell me, that 
her Lady was coming in ſome ſtrange way : But ſhe fol- 
lowed her ſo quick, that the frighted wench had not time 
to ſay in what way. 

It ſeems, when ſhe read the billet—Now indeed, ſaid 
ſhe, am I a loſt creature! O the poor Clariſſa Harlowe 

She tore off her head -· cloaths; enquired where I was: 
And in ſhe came, her ſnining treſſes flowing about ber 

. | neck; 
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neck; her ruffles torn, and hanging in tatters about her 
ſnowy hands; with her arms ſpread out; her eyes wildly 
turned, as if ſtarting from their orbit. Down ſunk ſhe 
at my feet, as ſoon as ſhe approached me; her charm- 
ing boſom heaving to her uplifted face; and claſping 
her arms about my knees, Dear Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, if 
ever—if ever—if ever And, unable to ſpeak another 
word, quitting her claſping hold, down proſtrate on the 
floor ſunk ſhe, neither in a Fit nor out of one. 

I was quite aſtoniſhed. All my purpoſes ſuſpended 
for a few moments, I knew neither what to ſay, nor 
what to do. But, recollecting myſelf, Am I again, 
thought I, in a way to be overcome, and made a fool 
of If I now recede, I am gone for ever. | 

I raiſed her: But down ſhe. ſunk, as if quite diſ- 
jointed ; her limbs failing her yet not in a Fit neither. 
I never heard of or ſaw ſuch a dear unaccountable: Al- 
molt lifeleſs, and ſpeechleſs: too for a few moments 
What muſt her apprehenſions be at that moment! And 
for what? - An high-notioned dear ſoul !—Pretty ig- 
norance! thought I. ; 

Never having met with ſo ſincere, ſo unqueſtionable 
a repugnance, I was ſtaggered I was confounded— 
Yet how.ſhould I know that it would be fo till I tried? 
And how, having proceeded thus far, could I ſtop, 
were I not to have had the women to goad me on, and 
to make light of circumſtances, which they pretended 
to be better judges of than I? | 

I lifted her, however, into a chair; and in words of 
diſordered paſſion, told her, All her fears were need- 
lefs: Wondered at them: Begged of her to be paci- 
fied : Beſought her reliance on my faith and honour : 
And revowed all my old vows, and poured forth new 

At laſt, with an heart-breaking ſob, I ſee, I ſee, 
Mr. Lovelace, in broken ſentences ſhe ſpoke—1 ſee, I 
ſee—that at laſt—at laſt I am ruined !|——Ruined, if 
your pity—Let me implore Jour gong And down on 
ber boſom, like a half-oroker-tlked Lily, roprheavy 
| 4 with 
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with the overcharging dews of the morning, ſunk her 
ad, with a ſigh that went to my heart. 

8 All I could think of to re- aſſure her, when a little 

recovered, I ſaid. 

Why did 1 not ſend for their coach, as I had inti- 
mated ? It might return in the morning for the Ladies. 

I had actually done fo, I told her, on ſeeing her 
ſtrange uneaſineſs. But it was then gone to fetch a 
doctor for Miſs Montague, leſt his chariot ſhould not 
be ſo ready, 

Ah! | Lovelace! ſaid ſhe, with a doubting face 3 
anguiſh in her imploring eye. 

Lady Betty would think it very ſtrange, I told her, if 
ſhe were to know it was ſo diſagreeable to her to ſtay 
one night for her coepprny: in a houſe where ſhe had | 
paſſed ſa many | 

She Called 7 me names upon this,—She had called me 
names before.— I was patient. 

Loet her go to Lady Betty's lodgings, then J direfth 
81 z if the perſon I called Lady Betty was really TAP 
Bett 

* my dear! Good Heaven! What a villain does 
that Ir ſhew you believe me to be! 

I cannot help it—I beſeech you once more, Let me 
go to Mrs. Leeſon's, if that Ir ought not to be ſaid. 
Then aſſuming a more reſolute ſpirit—I will go! T 
will enquire my way 1-—I will 8⁰ by my And 
would have ruſned by me. 
I folded my arms about her to detain her; 7 5 
the bad way J heard poor Charlotte was in; and what a 
farther concern her 1 impatience, if "_ went, would give 
to poor Charlotte. 
She would believe nothing 1 ſaid, -ublels- emma in- 
ſtantly order a coach (ſince ſhe was not to have Lady 
Betty's, nor was permitted to go to Mrs. Leeſon's) and 
let her go in it to Hamſtead, late as it was; and all 
alone; ſo much the better: For in the houſe of people 
of whom Lady Betty, upon enquiry, had heard a bad 
CE {Drope Joly Ti _ by my prating new re. 


lation, 
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lation, in order to do credit to berſelf, by depreciating 
others]; every thing, and every face, looking with ſo 
much meaning vileneſs, as well as my own [Thou art ſtill 


too ſenfible, thought I, my Charmer I] ſhe was reſolved + 


not to ſtay another night. 

D Dreading what might happen as to her intellects, and 
being very apprehenſive, that ſhe might poſſibly go 
thro a great deal before morning (tho* more violent 


ſhe could not well be with the worſt ſhe dreaded) I hu- 


moured her, and ordered Will. to endeavour to get a 
coach directly, to carry us to Hamſtead; I cared not at 
what price. | 
Robbers, with whom I would have terrified her, ſhe 
feared not was all her fear, I found; and this houſe 
her terror: Tor I ſaw plainly, that ſhe now believed, 
that Lady Betty and Miſs Montague were both im- 
ſtors. 
But her miſtruſt is a little of the lateſt to do her 
ſervice ! 
And, O Jack, the Rage of Love, the Rage of Re- 
venge, is upon me! By turns they tear me The pro- 
greſs already made The womens inſtigations— The 
power J ſhall have to try her to the utmoſt, and ſtill to 
marry her, if ſhe be not to be brought to cohabitation— 
Let me periſh, Belford, if ſhe eſcape me now! 


@ # + * 


WII I. is not yet come back. Near eleven, — 

WM 
WII I. is this moment returned. No coach to be 
got, either for love or money. 

Once more, ſhe urges—To Mrs. Leeſon's let me go, 
Lovelace] Good Lovelace, let me go to Mrs. Leeſon's} 
What is Miſs Montague's illneſs to my terror? For the 
Almighty's ſake, Mr. Lovelace her hands claſped—.. 

O my angel! What a wildneſs is this Do you 
know, do you ſee, my deareſt life, what appearance 
your cauſeleſs apprehenſions have given you? Do you 
know it is paſt Eleven o'clock? 

Twelve, One, Two, Three, Four—any hour—1 
cn care 


| 
| 
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care not If you mean me honourably, let me 80 out 
of this hated houſe 

Thou'lt obſerve, Belford, that tho? this was written 
afterwards, yet (as in other places) I write it as it was 
ſpoken and happened, as if J had retired to put down 
every ſentence as ſpoken, I know thou likeſt this lively 
preſent-tenſe manner, as it is one of my peculiars. 

Juſt as ſhe had repeated the laſt words, If you mean 
me honourably, let me go out of this hated eaſe. in came 
Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment.— And what, pray 
Madam, has ibis houſe done to you ?—Mr. Lovelace, 
you have known me ſome time; and, if I have not che 
niceneſs of this Lady, 1 hope I do not deſerve to be 
treated thus! 

She ſer her huge arms akembo: Hob! Madam, let 
me tell you, I am amazed at your freedoms with my 
character! And, Mr. Lovelace [holding up, and vio- 
lently ſhaking, her head] if you are a gentleman, and a 
man of honour— 

Having never before ſeen any-thing but obſequiouſ- 
nes in this woman, little as ſhe Ied her, 4 
frighted at her maſculine air, and fierce look God 
help me! cried ſhe What will become of me now ! 
Then, turning her head hither and thither, in a wild 
kind of amaze, Whom have I for a protector! What 
will become of me now! 

I will be your protector, my deareſt Love!—But 
indeed you are uncharitably ſevere upon poor Mrs. Sin- 
clair! Indeed you. are !—She is a gentlewoman' born, 
and the relict of a man of honour z and tho? left in 
ſuch circumſtances as oblige her to let lodgings, yet 
would ſhe ſcorn to be guilty of a wilful baſeneſs. 

I hope ſo— It may be wo may be miſtaken But 
But there is no crime, e no treaſon, to ſay 
I don't like her houſe. 

The old dragon ſtraddled up to her, with her arms 
kemboed again—Her-eye-brows ere, like the briſtles 
upon a hog's back, and, ſcouling over her ſhortened 


We more than half-hid her ferret eyes. Her mouth 
was 
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was diſtorted. She pouted out her blubber-lips, as if 
to bellows up wind and ſputter into her horſe-noſtrils ; 
and her chin was curdled, and more than uſually pro- 
minent with paſſion. | 

With two Hob-Madams ſhe accoſted the frighted 
Fair- one; who, terrified, caught hold of my ſleeve. 

I feared ſhe would fall into fits; and, with a look of 
indignation, told Mrs. Sinclair, that theſe apartments 
were mine; and I could not imagine what ſhe meant, 
either by liſtening to what paſſed between me and my 
ſpouſe, or to come in, uninvited'; and ſtill more I won- 
dered, at her giving herſelf theſe ſtrange liberties. 

I may be to blame, Jack, for ſuffering this wretch to 
give 3 theſe airs; but her coming in was without 
my orders. as | 
| "The old Beldam, throwing herſelf into a chair, fell 
a blubbering and exclaiming. And the pacifying of her, 


and endeavouring to reconcile the Lady to her, took up 


till near One a clock. | 
And thus, between terror, and the late hour, and 
what followed, ſhe was diverted from the thoughts of 


getting out of the houſe to Mrs. Leeſon's, or any- 


where elle, - | 
Mr. LoveLace, To Join BITrox p, E, 
Tueſday Morn. June 13. 


ND now, Belford, I can' go no farther. The 
affair is over, Clariffa lives. And I am | 


Your humble Servant, 
| R. LoyzLacs. 


TY” 


The whole of this Black tranſaction is given by the in- 


jured Lady to Miſs Howe, in ber ſubſequent Let- 
ters, dated Thurſday Fuly 6. See Vol. VI. | 
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LETTER VII. 
Mr. BzLroRD, To Roper LovELACE, Ei; 


Watford, Wean. June 1 4. 


O Thou fayage-hearted monſter! What work haſt 
thou made in one guilty hour, for a whole age of 
repentance! ' 

95 am inexpreſſibly concerned at the fate of this match- 
leſs Lady ! She could not have fallen into the hands of 
any other man breathing, and ſuffered as ſhe has done 
with thee. 

I had written a great part of another long Letter, to 
try to ſoften thy flinty heart in her favour; for I thought 
it but too likely, that thou ſhouldſt ſucceed i in getting 
her back again to the accurſed woman's. But I find it 
would have: been too late, had I finiſhed it, and ſent it 
away. Yet cannot I forbear writin "gs to urge thee to 
make the only amends thou now canſt make her, by a 
proper uſe of the Licence thou haſt obtained. 

Poor, poor Lady] It is a pain to me, that I ever ſaw 
her. Such an adorer of virtue to be ſacrificed to the 
vileſt of her Sex; and Thou their implement in the 
devil's hands, for a e fo baſe; ſo ungenerous, ſo 
inhumane !—Pride th elf, O cruelleſt of men, in this 
reflection; and that thy triumph over a woman, who for 
thy ſake was abandoned of every friend ſhe had in the 
world, was effected, not. 55. advantages taken of her 
weaknels and credulity; but by the blackeſt artifice ; 
after a long courſe of ſtudied deceits had been tried to no 
purpoſe. * 

.1-car tell thee, it is well either for thee or for me, 
that I am not the Brother of the Lady. Had | been 
her Brother, her violation mult have been follo wed by 
the blood of one of us. 

Excuſe me, Lovelace; ons Jer not the Lady fare the 
worſe for my concern for her. And yet I have but one 
other motive to aſk thy excule; and that is, becauſe I 

owe 
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owe to thy own communicative pen the knowlege I 
have of thy barbarous villainy ; ſince thou mighreſt, if 
thou wouldſt, have paſſed it upon me for a common 
ſeduction. 

CLARISSA L1VES, thou ſayſt. That ſhe does, is 
my wonder; and theſe words ſhew, that thou thyſelf 
(tho? thou couldſt, nevertheleſs, proceed) hardly ex- 
pectedſt ſhe would have ſurvived the outrage. What 
muſt have been the poor Lady's diſtreſs (watchful as ſhe 
had been over her honour) when dreadful Certainty 
took place of cruel Apprehenſion!—And yet a man 
may gueſs what it muſt have been, by that which thou 
painteſt, when ſhe ſuſpected herſelf tricked, deſerted, 
and betrayed, by the pretended Ladies. 

That thou couldſt behold her phrenſy on this occa- 
fion, and her half-ſpeechleſs, half-fainting proftration 
at thy feet, and yet retain thy evil parpotey will hardly 
be thought credible, even by thoſe who know 7zhee, if 
they have ſeen ber. | 5 | 
Poor, poor Lady! With ſuch noble qualities as 
would have adorned the moſt exalted married life, to 
fall into the. hands of the only man in the world, who 
could have treated her as thou haſt treated her And 
to let looſe the old dragon, as thou properly calleſt her, 
upon the before-affrighted innocent, what a barbarity 
was that! What a poor piece of barbarity! in order to 
obtain by Terror, what thou deſpairedſt to gain by Love, 
tho* ſupported by ſtratagems the molt inſidious! 
O LovzsLacte! LovtLace! had I doubted it 
before, I ſhould now be convinced, that there muſt be a 
WorLD AFTER THIS, todo juſtice to injured merit; 
and to puniſh barbarous per ay! Could the divine S o- 
CRATES, and the divine CLAR1SS A, otherwiſe have 
ſuffered ? | 0 TORT. 

Bur let me, if poſſible, for one moment, try to forget 
this villainous outrage on the moſt excellent of women. 

I have buſineſs here, which will hold me yet a few 
days; and then perhaps I ſhall quit this houſe for 
ever, __ 
4 I I have 
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I have had a ſolemn and tedious time of it. I ſhould 
never have known, that I had half the reſpect I really 
find I had for the old gentleman, had I not fo cloſely, 

at his earneſt deſire, attended him, and been a witneſs of 
the tortures he underwent. A221 | 

This melancholy occaſion may poſſibly have con- 
tributed to humanize me: But ſurely I never could have 
been ſo remorſeleſs a caitiff as thou haſt been, to a wo- 
man of half this Lady's excellence. 

But pr*ythee, dear Lovelace, if thou'rt a man, and 
not a devil, reſolve, out of hand, to repair thy ſin of 
ingratitude, by conferring upon thyſelf the higheſt ho- 
nour thou canſt receive, in making her lawfully thine. 

But if thou canſt not prevail upon thyſelf to do her 
this juſtice, I think 1 ſhould not ſcruple a tilt with thee 
[An everlaſting rupture at leaſt muſt follow] if thou ſa- 
crificeſt her to the accurſed women. | 

Thou art deſirous to know what advantage I reap 
by my Uncle's demiſe. I do not certainly know; for 
I have not been fo greedily ſolicitous on this ſubject, as 
ſome of the kindred have been, who ought to have 
ſhewn more decency, as I have told them, and ſuffered 
the corpſe to have been cold before they had 
their hungry enquiries. But, by what I gathered from 
the poor man's talk to me, who, oftener than I wiſhed, 
touched upon the ſubject, I deem it will be upwards of 
5000l. in caſh, and in the funds, after all Legacies paid, 
beſides the real eſtate, which is a clear 1000/7. a year. 

I é wiſh: from my heart, thou wert a Money-lover ! 
Were the Eſtate to be of double the value, thou ſhouldſt 
have it every ſhilling z only upon one condition [for my 
circumſtances before were as eaſy as I wiſh them to be 
while I am ſingle] That thou wouldſt permit me the 
honour of being this fatherleſs Lady's Father, as it is 
called, at the altar. 0 46); 

Think of this, my dear Lovelace: Be honeſt: And 
let me prefent thee with the brighteſt jewel that man 
ever poſſeſſed; and then, body and foul, wilt thou bind 
to thee for eyer, thy 2 4 
| BELFORD. 
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LETTER VIII 
Mr. LovzgLACE, To Jonn BETTroRD, EI: 


Thurſday, June 15. 
ET me alone, you great dog, you!—Let me 
alone !—have I heard a lefſer boy, his coward 
arms held over his head and face, fay to a bigger, who 
was pommeling him, for having run away with his apple, 
his orange, or his ginger-bread. 

So ſay I to thee, on occaſion of thy ſeverity to thy 
poor friend, who, as thou owneſt, has furniſhed thee 
(ungenerous as thou art!) with the weapons thou bran- 
diſheſt ſo fearfully againſt him.— And to what purpoſe, 
when the miſchief is done ; when, of conſequence, the 
affair is irretrievable? and when a CLar1ssaA could 
not move me ? 13 

Well, but, after all, I muſt own, that there is ſome- 
thing very ſingular in this Lady's caſe: And, at times, 
I cannot help regretting, that I ever attempted her; 
ſince not one power either of Body or Soul could be 
moved in my favour; and ſince, to uſe the expreſſion 
of the philoſopher, on a much graver occaſion, There 
is no difference to be found between the ſkull of king 
Philip, and that of another man. FG: 
But peoples extravagant notions of things alter not 


fatts, Belford : And, when all's done, Miſs Clariſſa 


Harlowe has but run the fate of a thouſand others of 
her Sex—Only that they did not ſet ſuch a romantic 
value upon what they call their Honour; that's all. 
And yet I will allow thee this That if a perſon ſets 
a high value upon any-thing, be it ever ſuch a trifle in 
«ſelf, or in the eye of others, the robbing of that per- 
ſon of it is not a trifle to him. Take the matter in this 
light, I own I have done wrong, great wrong, to-this 
admirable creature, | 
But have I not known twenty and twenty of the Sex, 
who have ſeemed to carry their notions of virtue high; 
yet, when brought to the teſt, have abated of their ſe- 
verity ? 


— 1 — — —ʒ —— — * 
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verity? And how ſhould we be convinced that any of 
them are proof, till they are tried? . 

A thouſand times have I ſaid, that I never yet-met 
with ſuch a woman as this. If I Bad, I hardly ever 
ſhould have attempred Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. Hitherto 
ſhe is all angel: And was not that the point which at 
ſetting out I propoſed to try (a)? And was not:Coha- 
bitation ever my darling view? And am I not now, at 
laſt, in the high - road to it?—Ir is true, that I have 
nothing to boaſt of as to her Will. The very contrary. 


But now are we come to the Teſt, whether ſhe cannot be | 
brought to make the beſt of an irreparable evil.—If | 


the exclaim [She has reaſon to exclaim, and I will fit 
down with patience by the hour together to hear her ex- 
clamations, till ſhe is tired of them] ſhe will then de- 
ſcend to expoſtulation perhaps: Expoſtulation will give 
me hope: Expoſtulation will ſhew, that ſhe hates me 
not. And if ſhe hate me not, ſhe will forgive: And 
if ſhe 2ow forgive; then will all be over; and ſhe will 
be mine upon my own terms: And it ſhall then be the 
whole ſtudy of my future life to make her happy. 
So, Belford, thou ſeeſt; that I have journeyed on to 
this ſtage [indeed, thro? infinite mazes, and as infinite 
remorſes] with one determined point in view, from the 
firſt. To thy urgent ſupplication then, that I will do 
her grateful juſtice by marriage, let me anſwer in Matt. 
Prior's two lines on his hoped-for Auditorſhip ; as put 
into the mouths of his St. John and Harley ; i 


et that be done, which Matt. doth ſay.  _ 
Y Eta, quoth the Earl—BuT NOT TOA. 


Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I make no reſolutions, how- 
ever, againſt doing her, one time or other, the wiſhed- 
for juſtice, even were I to ſucceed in my principal view, 
Cobabitation. And of this I do aſſure thee, that, if I 
ever marry, it muſt, it ſhall be Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe.— 
Nor is her honour at all impaired with me, by what ſhe 
has ſo far ſuffered : But the contrary. She muſt only 

(a) See Vol. II, p. 352. | 4 
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take care, that, if ſhe be at laſt brought to forgive me, 
ſhe ſhew me, that her Lovelace is the only man on earth, 


whom ſhe could have forgiven on the like occaſion. 


But, ah, Jack! what, in the mean time, ſhall I do 
with this admirable creature? At preſent—ſl am loth to 
ſay it—But, at preſent] ſhe is quite ſtupefied. 

I had rather, methinks, ſhe ſhould have retained all 
her active powers, tho* I had ſuffered by her nails and 
her teeth, than that ſhe ſhould be ſunk into ſuch a ſtate 
of abſolute—inſenſibility (ſhall I call it?) as ſhe has been 
in ever ſince Tueſday morning. Yet, as ſhe begins a 


little to revive, and now-and-then to call names, and to 


exclaim, I dread almoſt to engage with the anguiſh of 
a ſpirit that owes its extraordinary agitations to a nice- 
neſs that has no example vither in antient or modern 


Story. For, after all, what is there in her caſe, that 


ſhould fupefy ſuch a glowing, ſuch a blooming charmer t 
—Exceſs of grief, exceſs of terror, has made a perſon's 
hair ſtand on end, and even (as we have read) changed 


the colour of it. But that it ſhould ſo ſtupefy, as to 


make a perſon, at times, inſenſible to thoſe imaginary 
wrongs, which would raiſe others from ſtupefaction, is 
very ſurpriſing! 123%, 5 
But I will leave this ſubject, leſt it ſhould make me 
C00 Hainfihed;. cod ifcharged all ob- 
] was day at Hamſtead, 
ligations — with no ſmall applauſe. I told them, 
that the Lady was now as happy as myſelf : And that is 


0 great untruth; for I am not altogether ſo, when I 


allow myſelf to think. point oye! 
Mrs. Townſend, with her Tars, had not been then 


there. I told them what I would have them fay to her, 


if enn d, L 
Well, but, after all [How many after-all's have 17] 
I could be very grave, were I to give way to it. The 
devil take me for a fool! What's the matter with me, I 
wonder I muft breathe a freſher air for a few days. 
But what ſhall I do with this admirable: creature the 
while ?—Hang me, if I know !—For, if I ſtir, the 
Vol. V. E venomous 


Z. IS 
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venomous Spider of this habitation will want to ſet upon 
the charming Fly, whoſe ſilken wings are already ſo en- 
tangled in my enormous web, that ſhe cannot move 
hand or foot: For ſo much has grief ſtupefied her, 
that ſhe is at preſent as deſtitute of will, as ſhe always 
ſeemed to be of deſire. I muſt not therefore think of 
leaving her yet for two days together. 


LET TEA '$X.5, 
Mr. LovELACE, To Jonx BrLIronp, Eq; 


Have juſt now had a ſpecimen of what the reſent- 
ment of | this dear creature will be when quite reco- 
vered: An affecting one For, entering her apart- 
ment after Dorcas; and. endeavouring to ſooth and 
pacify her diſordered mind; in the midſt of my blandiſh- 
ments, ſhe held up to Heaven, in a ſpeechleſs agony, 
the innocent * —— (which ſhe has in her own power); 
as the poor diſtreſſed Catalans held up their Engliſh 
treaty, on an occaſion that keeps the wotſt of m actions 
in countenance, - 
She ſeemed about to call down vengeance upon me; 
when, happily, the Leaden God, in pity to her trem- 
bling Lovelace, waved over her half-drowned eyes his 
ſomniferous wand, and laid aſleep the fair Exclaimer, WM a 
-before ſhe could 8⁰ half thro with her intended impre- ne 
cation. th 
20 Thou wilt puck, by what I have written, that ſome IM w 
Tittle Art has been made uſe of: But: it was: with a ge- in 
nerous deſign (if thou'lt allow me the word on ſuch an he 
occaſion) in order to leſſen the too quick ſenſe ſhe was it 
likely to have of what ſhe was to ſuffer. A contrivance ſec 
I never had occaſion for before, and had not thought of wi 
now, if Mrs. Sinclair had not propoſed it to me: To o 
whom I left the management of it : And I have done 
nothing but curſe her ever ſince, leſt the quantity ſhould 
have for ever damped her charming intellects. | 
- Hencg»my-concern—For- I think the poor Lady 
ow en — Poor _— * 1 
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ſay?— What have I to do with thy creeping ſtyle ?— 
But have not I the worſt of it; ſince her inſenſibility 
has made me but a thief to my own joys? . | 

1 did not intend to tell thee of this little innocent 
trick; for ſuch I deſigned it to be; but that I hate diſ- 
ingenuouſneſs: To thee, eſpecially: And as I cannot help 
writing in a more ſerious vein than uſual, thou wouldſt 


perhaps, had I not hinted the true cauſe, have imagined 


that I was ſorry for the fact nſelt : And this would have 
given bee a good deal of trouble in ſcribbling dull per- 
ſuaſives to repair by Matrimony; and me, in reading thy 
crude nonſenſe. Beſides, one day or other, thou mighteſt, 


had I not confeſſed it, have heard of it in an aggravated 


manner; and I know thou haſt ſuch an high opinion of 
this Lady's virtue, that thou wouldſt be diſappointed, if 
thou hadſt reaſon to think, that ſhe was ſubdued by her 
own conſent, or any the leaſt yielding in her will. And 
ſo is ſhe beholden to me, in ſome meaſure, that, at the 
expence of my honour, ſhe may ſo juſtly form a plea, 
which will intirely ſalve hers. 

And now is the whole ſectet out. ; 

Thou wilt ſay I am'a horrid'fellow !—As the Lady 
does, that I am the unchained Beelxebub, and a plotting 
villain: And as this is what you both ſaid beforehand, 
and nothing worſe can be ſaid, I deſire, if thou wouldſt 
not have me quite ſerious with thee, and that I ſhould 
think thou meaneſt more by thy Tilting-hint, than I am 
willing to believe thou doſt, that thou wilt forbear thy 
invectives: For is not the thing done? Can it be 
helped ?—And muſt I not now try to make the beſt of 
it? And the rather do I enjoin thee this, and inviolable 
ſecrecy; becauſe I begin to think, that my puniſhment 
will be greater than the fault, were it to be only from my 
own reflection. | | 
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L E TTA. 
Mr. Lovz TAN, To Jon BELrokp, E. 


Friday, June 16. 


AM ſorry to hear of thy misfortune z but hope thou 

wilt not long lie by it. Thy ſervant tells me, what 
a narrow eſcape thou hadſt with thy neck. I wiſh it 
may not be ominous ; But 1 think thou ſeemeſt not to 
be in fo enterpriſing a way as formerly; and yet, merry 
or ſad, thou ſeeſt a Rake's neck is always in danger, if 
not from the hangman, from his own horſe, But tis 
a vicious toad, it ſeems; and I think thou ſhouldft never 
venture upon his back again; for tis a Plaguy ag for 
rider and horſe both to be vicious. 
Thy fellow tells me, thou deſireſt me to continue to 
write to thee in order to divert thy chagrin on thy forced 
confinement : But how can I think it in my power to 
divert, when my ſubject is not pleaſing to myſelf ? 

Cæſar never knew what it was to be. bypped, I will 
call it, till he came to be what Pompey was; that is to 
ſay, till he arrived at the height of his ambition: Nor 
did thy Lovelace know what it was to be gloomy, till 
he had completed his wiſhes Upon the maß charming 
creature in the world. 

And yet why ſay I, completed ? 'wheo the will, the 
conſent, is wanting—And J have ſtill views before me 
of obtaining that ? 

Yet I could almoſt j Lage with thee i in the wiſh, which 
thou ſendeſt me up by thy ſervant, unfriendly as It is, 
that I had had thy misfortune before Monday night laſt: 
For here, the poor Lady has run into a contrary extreme 
to that I told thee of in my laſt: For now is ſhe as 
much too lively, as before ſhe was tog ſtupid ; and, 
*bating that ſhe has pretty frequent lucid intervals, 
would be deemed raving mad, and I ſhould be obliged 
to confine her. 

I am moſt confoundedly diſturbed about it: For 1 
begin to fear, that her intellects are irreparably _—_ . 

| * q 
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Who the devil could have expected ſuch ſtrange 
effects from a cauſe ſo common, and fo ſlight? 

But theſe high - ſouled and high - ſenſed girls, who had 
ſet up for ſhining lights and examples to the reſt of the 
Sex, are with ſuch difficulty brought down to the com- 
mon ſtandard, that a wiſe man, who prefers his peace of 
mind to his glory in ſubduing one of that exalted claſs, 
would have nothing to ſay to them. | 


I do all in my power to quiet her ſpirits, when I force 
myſelf into her preſence. 

I go on, begging pardon one minute; and vowing 
truth and honour another, | 

I would at firſt have perſuaded her, and offered to 
call witneſſes to the truth of it, that we were actually 
married. Tho? the Licence was in her hands, I thought 
the aſſertion might go down in her diſorder ; and charm- 
ing 6 82821 I hoped would follow. But this would 
not do.— | x 

I therefore gave up that hope: And now I declare 
to her, that it is my reſolution to marry hey, the mo- 
ment her Uncle Harlowe informs me, that he will grace 
the Ceremony with his preſence. 

But ſhe believes nothing I ſay; nor (whether in her 
ſenſes, or not) bears me with patience in her ſight. 

I pity her with all my ſoul; and I curſe myſelf, when 
ſhe is in her wailing fits, and when I apprehend, that 
intellects, ſo charming, are for ever damped But more 
I curſe theſe women, who put me upon ſuch an expe- 
dient!—Lord! Lord! what a hand have I made of it! 
— And all for what ? 

Laſt night, for the firſt time ſince Monday laſt, ſhe 
got to her pen and ink: But ſhe purſues her writing 
with ſuch eagerneſs and hurry, as ſhew too evidently her 


diſcompoſure. 


I hope, however, that this employment will help to 


.calm her ſpirits. 


+ # * * 


JusT now Dorcas tells me, that what ſhe writes ſh 
tears, and throws the paper in fragments under the table, 
E 3 either 
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either as not knowing what ſhe does, or diſliking it: 
Then gets up, wrings her hands, weeps, and ſhifts her 
ſeat all round the room: Then returns to her table, ſits 
down, and writes again. uote! 

| | © O81 

- Onx odd Letter, as J may call it, Dorcas has this 
moment given me from her Carry this, ſaid ſhe, to the 
vileſt of men. Dorcas, a toad, brought it, without any 
further direction, to me. I ſat down, intending (tho? 
tis pretty long) to give thee a copy of it: But, for my 
life, I cannot; tis ſo extravagant. And the original is 
too much an original to let it go out of my hands. 
But ſome of the ſcraps and fragments, as either torn 
thro', or flung aſide, I will copy, for the novelty of the 
thing, and to ſhew thee how her mind works now ſhe is 
in this whimſical way. Yet I know I am ſtill furniſhing 
thee with new weapons againſt myſelf. But ſpare thy 
comments. My own reflections render them needleſs. 
Dorcas thinks her Lady will aſk for them: So wiſnes to 
have them to lay again under her table. | 
By the firſt thou' lt gueſs, that I have told her, that 
Miſs Howe is very ill, and can't write; that ſhe may ac- 
count the better for not having received the Letter de- 


ſigned for her, | y 4 
(Torn in two pieces.) 


My deareſt Miſs Howe! ; (3. 1 
O What dreadful, dreadful things have I to tell you! 
But yet I cannot tell you neither. But fay, Are 

you really ill, as a vile, vile creature informs me you are? 
But he never yet told me truth, and I hope has not in 
this: And yet, if it were not true, ſurely I ſhould have 
heard from you before now!. But what have I to do, to 
upbraid ? Vou may well be tired of me — And if you 
are, I can forgive you; for I am tired of myſelf: And all 
my own relations were tired of me long before you were. 
How good you have always been to me, mine own 
dear Anna Howe But how I ramble! . 


| 
' 
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I fat down to ſay a great deal My heart was full—I 
did not know what to ſay firſt And thought, and grief, 
and confuſion, and (O my poor head!) I cannot tell 
what—And thought, and grief, and confuſion, came 
crouding fo thick upon me; one would be firſt, another 
would be firſt, all would be firſt ; ſo I can write nothin 
at all.—Only that, whatever they have done to me, 
cannot tell; but I am no longer what I was in any one 
thing.—In any one thing did I ſay? Yes, but I am; for 
I am till, and I ever will be, | 

| | Dur true 


Plague on it! I can write no more of this eloquent 
nonſenſe myſelf ; which rather ſhews a raiſed, than a 
quenched, imagination: But Dorcas ſhail tranſcribe the 
others in ſeparate papers, as written by the whimſical 
Charmer: And ſome time hence, when all is over; and I 
can better bear to read them, I may aſk thee for a ſight 
of them. Preſerve them therefore ; for we often look 
back with pleaſure even upon the heavieſt griefs, when 


the cauſe of them is removed. 


PAP E R I. 
(Scratcb'd thro", and thrown under the Table.) 


| AN D can you, my dear honoured Papa, reſolve for 
A ever to reprobate your poor child? But I am 
ſure you would not, if you knew what ſhe has ſuffered 
fince her unhappy—And will nobody plead for your poor 
ſuffering girl?—No one good body ?—Why, then, 
deareſt Sir, let it be an act of your own innate goodneſs, 
which I have ſo much experienced, and ſo much abuſed. 
I don't preſume to think you ſhould receive me—No, 


indeed—My name is—I don't know what my name is! 
—T never dare to wiſh to come into your family again! 
But your heavy curſe, my Papa—Yes, Iwill call you 
Papa, and help yourſelf as you can—for you are my own 
dear Papa, whether you will or not—And tho' I am an 
unworthy child yet I am your child 

E 4 PAPER 
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e. | 

A Lady took a great fancy to a young Lion, or a Bear, 
I forget which—But a Bear, or a Tyger, I believe, 

it was. It was made her a preſent of, when a whelp. 
She fed it with her own hand : She nurſed up the wicked 
cub with great tenderneſs ; and would play with it, with- 
out fear or apprehenſion of danger : And it was obedi- 
ent to all her commands: And its tameneſs, as ſhe uſed 
to boaſt, increaſed with its growth; ſo that, like a Lap- 
dog, it would follow her all over the houſe. But mind 
what followed: At laſt, ſome-how, neglecting to ſa- 
tisfy its hungry maw, or having otherwiſe diſobliged it 
on ſome occaſion, it reſumed its nature; and on a ſud- 
den fell upon her, and tore her in pieces. — And wha 
was moſt to blame, I pray? The Brute, or the Lady? 
The Lady, ſurely For what He did, was out of na- 
ture, out of character, at leaſt: What it did, was in its 


own nature. | 

„ ns Fen 
He W art thou now humbled in the duſt, thou proud 
44 Clariſſa Harlowe! Thou that never ſteppedſt out 
of thy Father's houſe, but to be admired ! Who wert 
wont to turn thine eye, parting with healthful life, and 
ſelf. aſſurance, to different objects at once, as thou paſ- 
ſedſt, as if (for ſo thy penetrating Siſter uſed to ſay) to 
plume thyſelf upon the expected applauſes of all that 
beheld thee ! Thou that uſedſt to go to reſt ſatisfied with 
the adulations paid thee in the paſt day, and couldſt put 
off every-thing but thy Vanity !— 


| PATER V. 1 
Ejoice not now, my Bella, my Siſter, my Friend; 
but pity the humbled creature, whoſe fooliſn heart 
you uſed to ſay you beheld thro* the thin veil of humi- 
lity which covered it, 1 
It muſt have been ſa! My fall had not elſe been per- 
mitted— - | 
| You penetrated my proud heart with. the jealouſy of 
an Elder Siſter's ſearching eye. | 
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You knew me better than I knew myſelf. 
Hence your upbraidings, and your chidings, when I 


began to totter. 
ut forgive now thoſe vain triumphs of my heart. 

I thought, poor proud wretch that I was, that what 
you ſaid was owing to your envy. 

I chought I could acquit my intention of any ſuch 
vanity. | | 

I was too ſecure in the knowlege I thought J had of 
my own heart, | 
My ſuppoſed advantages became a ſnare to me. 

And what now is the end of all? 


PAPER VI. 


HAT now is become of the proſpects of a ha 
VV life, which once I thought opening before me? 
Who now ſhall aſſiſt in the ſolemn preparations? Who 
now ſhall provide the nuptial ornaments, which ſoften and 
divert the apprehenſions of the fearful virgin? No court 
now to be paid to my ſmiles! Noencouraging compli- 
ments to inſpire thee with hope of laying a mind not un- 
worthy of thee under obligation! Noelevation now for 
conſcious merit, and applauded purity, to look down from 
on a proſtrate adorer, and an admiring world, and up to 
pleaſed and rejoicing parents and relations ! | 
| PAPER VI. 
THOU pernicious Caterpiller, that preyeſt upon the 
X fairleaf of Virgin Fame, and poiſoneſt thoſe leaves 
which thou canſt not devour ! 
Thou fell Blight, thou Eaſtern Blaſt, thou overſpread- 
ing Mildew, that deſtroyeſt the early promiſes of the ſhine- 
ing year! that mockeſt the laborious toil, and blaſteſt the 
Joyful hopes, of the painful Huſbandman ! 
Thou fretting Moth, that corrupteſt the faireſt gar- 
ment "BY 
Thou eating Canker-worm, that preyeſt upon the 
8 and turneſt the damaſk Roſe into livid yel- 
b „.. 


If, 
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If, as Religion teaches us, God will judge us, i in a great 
meafure, by our benevolent or evil actions to one another 
O wretch! bethink thee, in time damen thee, how 
great ien thy condemnation ! A 5 


PAPER vil. | 
AT. firſt, I ſaw ſomething in your Air and Perſon FI 
diſp leaſed me not, Your Birth and Fortunes were 
no wal advantages to you. Vou acted notignobly by 
my paſſionate . Every- body ſaid you were brave: 
Every body ſaid you were generous. © A brave man, I 
oben could not be a bᷣaſt man: A genetvus man could 
not, I believed, be ungeneraus, where he acknowleged 
obligation. Thus prep poſſeſſed, all the reſt that my ſoul 
loved and'wiſhed for in your Reformatioti, I hoped 1-1 
knew not, but by tele” any flagrant inſtances of your 
vileneſs. You ſeemed frank, as well as generous : Frank- 
neſs and Generoſity ever attracted me: Whoever kept up 
thoſe appearances, I judged of their hearts by my own; 
and whatever qualities I wiſhed to find in them, I was 
ready to find; and, when found, Thelieved chem to be 
natives of the ſoil. 2 
My Fortunes, my Rank, my Chnrifter; T thought a 
farther ſecurity. I was in none of thoſe reſpects un- 
worthy of being the Niece of Lord M. and of his two 
noble "Siſters Tour vows, your imprecations— But, 
Oh! you have barbarouſly and baſely conſpired againſt 
that Honour, which you ought to have protected: And 
now you have made me What is it of vile, that you 
have not made me? — 
Yer, God knows m "heart, I had no culpable incli- 
nations I honoured Virtue!—T hated Vice But 1 


knew not, that you were Vice itſelf! 


PAPER IX. 
2 AD the happineſs of any the pooreſt Outcaſt in the 
world, 2 5 Thad never ſeen, never known, never 


before heard of, lain as much in my power, as my ha 
Pineſs did in yours, my benevolent heart would have 


EY 


me 
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me fly to the ſuccour of ſuch a poor diſtreſſed With 
what From would I have raiſed the dejected head, and 
comforted the deſponding heart — But who now ſhall 
pity the poor wretch, Who has encreaſed, ce di- 
miniſhed, the number of the miſerable ! | 


PAPER X. yon 


- E AD me, where my own 3 . 
Where I may doze out what I've Jeft of Life, | 
Forget my ſeli, and that day's guilt 
Cruel Remembrance! how ſhall 1 — thee ? 


J 


28 

| 1 

— Oh!] you have done an a * KEEP: 
That blots the face and bluſh nr ß 
Takes off the roſe S352 

From the fair ſore head of an innocent Love © f | 

And makes a bliſter there Fon” 
[ 'T 
Then down I laid my head, Fr 
Down ny war earth, and for a "while ee : 2 : 

And my freed Soul toa fl ew > Ga 

Ah! ſottiſh Soul! fai 5 | 1 s 

When back to its cage agai 1 ſaw it-fly, HE L 
Fool ! to reſume her broken chain, 7 
| ne here again | 575 

Fool | to that Body to return, | ' Hp 8 8 | 

| Where it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to mourn. 


—_y I 


O my Miſe Howe ! if thou baſt friendſhip, help me, 
And a nk the words of peace to my divided Soul, 
And raiſes ev'ry — vo. 
| ev to my copfulion, 
I'm war the brink 


” * 
» 7 
is 
1 . 


4 * 
* 


Of peace ; and thou art all the hold I've left ! 42 
Alt n n the e #2 
When Honour's loſt, tis a relief to die: 7 ur 
Death's but a ſare retreat fromm infamy. 3 = 
CO" 
s dwell 
2 1 wi n Hes 
e Life itlel farewel! 
87 — u. For Life 
d can never be fincerely bleſt. | 
3 Hen puniſhes the Bad, and proves the Bf, 


AFTER all, Belford, Ha 
trankeriptions of Dorcas; and I er and 


good 


jꝛ.w— œm!ũ — — — — — 
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good ſenſe in ſome of them, wild as others of them 
are; and that her memory, which ſerves her ſo well for 
theſe poetical flights, is far from being impaired. And 
this gives me hope, that ſhe will ſoon recover her 
charming intelle&ts—Tho? I ſhall be the ſufferer by 
their reſtoration, I make no doubt. | 

But, in the Letter ſhe- wrote to me, there are yet 
greater extravagancies; and tho? I ſaid it was too affect- 
ing to give thee a copy of it, yet, after I have let thee 
ſee the looſe papers incloſed, I think I may throw in a 
tranſcript of that. Dorcas therefore ſhall here tranſcribe 
it. I cannot. The reading of it affected me ten times 
more than the ſevereſt reproaches of a regylar mind 
could do. | | 

To Mr, LoveLacs. 


I Never intended to write another line to you. I would 
not ſee you, if I could help it O that I never had 

But tell me of a truth, Is Miſs Howe really and truly 
ill? —Very ill?—And is not her illneſs poiſon? And 
don't vou know who gave it her? 

What you, or Mrs. Sinclair, or ſomebody (I cannot 
tell who) have done to my poor head, you beſt know: 
But T ſhall never be what I was. My head is gone. I 
have wept away all my brain, I believe; for I can weep 
no more. Indeed I have had my full ſhare; ſo it is no 
matter. P 

But, good now, Lovelace, don't ſet Mrs. Sinclair 
upon me again. I never did her any harm. She ſo 
rights me, when I ſee her Ever ſince— When was 
it? I cannot tell. Tou can, I ſuppoſe. She may be a 
good woman, as far as I know. She was the wife of a 
man of honour—Very likely—Tho' forced to let lodg- 
ings for her livelihood, Poor gentlewoman ! Let her 
know I pity her: But don't let her come near me again 
Pray don't! 

Yet ſhe may be a very good woman— 

What would I ſay I forget what I was going to ſay. 

O Lovelace, you are Satan himſelf; or he helps you 
out in every-thing ; and that's as bad |! 
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But have you really and truly ſold yourſelf to him ? 
And for how Jong ? What duration is your reign to 
have? : 

Poor man ! The contract will be out ; and then 
what will be your fate 

O Lovelace! if you could be ſorry for yourſelf, I 
would be ſorry too—But when all my doors are faſt, 
and nothing but the key-hole-open, and the key of late 
put into that, to be where you are, in a manner with- 
out opening any of them O wretched, vrerched Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe 

For I never r. be Lovilace—let my Uncle take 
it as he 

Well, but now I remember hat I was oing to ſay 
— It is for your -good—not min: For inf can do 
me good now O chou villaingus man ! thou hated 
Lovelace! 

But Mrs. Sinclaie may 1 a good woman If you 
love me - But that you don't But don't let her bluſter 
up with her worſe than manniſh airs to me again! O 
ſhe is a frightful woman! If ſhe be a woman! She 
needed not to put on that fearful maſk to ſcare me out 
of my poor wits. But don't tell her what I ſay—I 
have no hatred to her —It is only fright, and fooliſh 
fear, that's all.— She may not be a bad woman — But 
neither are all men, any more than all women, alike— 
God forbid they ſnould be like you | 
Alas! you have killed my head among you—I don't 
ſay who did it !—God forgive you all Hut had it not 
been better to have put me out of all your ways at 
once? You. might ſafely have done it! For nobody 
would require me at your hands—No, not a fopl— 
Except, indeed, Miſs Howe would have faid, when 
ſhe ſhould ſee you, What, Lovelace, have you done 
with Clariſſa Harlowe.?—And then you could have 
2 any ſlight gay anſwer Sent her beyond-ſea ; or, 
he has run away from me, as ſhe did from her pa- 
rents. And this would have been cafily credited; for 
you know, Lovelace, ſhe that could run away from 
them, might very well run away from yal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tw I forget what J would 
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9 this is nothing lo wn. wanted 10 f. Now 


Tha ve it |— : 

Thave ſoſt it again This fooliſh wench comes teazing 
me For what purpoſe ſhould I ent? For what end 
ſhould J wiſh to live ?—I tell thee, Darcas, I will nei- 
ther eat nor drink. I cannot be worſe than I am. 

I Will do as you'd, have me- Gοον̃ Dorcas, look 
not upon me ſo fiercely- gut thou can] not look. fo 
bad.as I have ſeen Somebody look, 

Mr, Lovelace, 5 ch I. Tamerider what I took pen 
in hand to ſay, let me hurry off my thoughts, left 1 
loſe them ag ain Here I am ſenſible And yet am 
hardly T-nkible neither—But I know my head is not as 
it ſhould. be, for all that Therefore let me ' propoſe 
5984 thing to you: It is reggae nee. And 

is it: 

I —_ needs be both a trouble and an * nice to you. 
And here my Uncle Harlowe, When he knows how I 
am, will never wiſh any man to have me: No, not 
even ou, who have been the occaſion of it Barbarous 
and ungrateful A leſs complicated villainy coſt a 


Then this is it I never ſhall be myi again: 1 dane 
hw 2 very wicked creature a vain, proud, poor crea- 
n of, ſecret pride ich I carried off under an 

neee and deceived every- body My Siſter ſays 
— now I am puniſhed So let me be carried out 
of this hoy * out of your ſight; and let me be 
e dlam privately, which once I ſaw: But 
it was a fad ſight to me then Little as I thought what 
I 8 to myſelf— That is all I would ſay: 
This is all I — wiſh! for Then I ſhall be out of 
all your ways; and I ſhall be taken care of; and Bread 
and Water, without your tormentings, will be dainties ; 
and my Straw-bed the calcit J have lain in—for—I 
cannot tell how long . 

My cloaths will ſell for what will keep me there, per- 
haps, as long as I ſhall live. But, Lovelace, dear 


Lovelace] will call en for 1 have coſt me N 
. | * 
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Im ſure don't let me be made a ſnhew of, for my fa- 
mily's ſake; nay, for your own. ſake, don't do that 
For when I know all I have ſuffered, which yet I do 
not, and no matter if I never do -I may be apt to rave 
againſt you by name, and tell of all your baſeneſs to a 
poor hnmbled creature, that once was as proud as any- 
body But of what I can't tell Except of mine .own 
folly and vanity — But let that paſs— ſince I am puniſhed 
enough for it | : 

So, ſuppoſe, [inſtead of Bedlam, it were a private 
madhouſe, where nobody comes !—That will be better 
a great deal. 1 0 969 
But, another thing, Lovelace: Don't let them uſe 
me cruelly when I am there - Jun have uſed me cruelly 
enough, you: know !—Don't let them uſe me cruelly ; 
for I will be very tractable; and do as any- body would 
have me do Except what you would have me do 
for that I never will.— Another thing, Lovelace: Don't 
let this good woman; I was going to ſay vile woman; 
but don't tell her that. Becauſe ſhe won't let you ſend 
— to this happy refuge perhaps, if ſhe were to know 


Another thing, Lovelace: And let me have pen, 
and ink, and paper, allowed me—lt will be all my 
amuſement But they need not ſend to any-body I ſhall 
write to, what I write, becauſe it will but trouble them: 
And ſomebody may do you a miſchief, may be- wiſh 
not that any- body do any-body a. miſchief upon my 
acc ouFnt. vgs [7 ores 
Tou tell me, that Lady Betty Lawrance, and your 
Couſin Montague, were here to take leave of me; but 
that I was aſleep, and could not be waked. So you 
told me at firſt, :1. was married, you know; and that 
yo were my huſband—Ah! Lovelace! look to what 
you ſay. But let not them (for they will ſport with my 
miſery) let not that Lady Betty, let not that Miſs Mon- 
tague, whatever the real ones may do; nor Mrs. Sin- 
Clair neither, nor any of her Lodgers, nor her Nieces, 
come to ſee me in my place Real ones, I fay ; for, 
| ' Loyelace, 


| 
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Lovelace, I ſhall find out all your villainies in time 
Indeed I ſhall—So put me there as ſoon as you can— 
It is for your good—Then all will paſs for ravings that 
I can ſay, as, I doubt not, many poor creatures excla- 
mations do pak, thoꝰ there may be too much truth in 
them for all that And you know I began to be mad at 
Hamſftead—So you ſaid, —Ah | villainous man? war 
have you not to anſwer for! | 


WS. 55 22; 

T 117rTLE interval ſeems to be lent me. 1 had behm 
to look over what I have written. It is not fit for any 
one to ſee, ſo far as I have been able to re- peruſe i it: 
But my head will not hold, I doubt, to go through it 
all. If therefore I have not already mentioned my 


earneſt deſire, let me tell you, it is thir: That I be 


ſent out of this *abomifiable houſe without delay, and 
locked up in ſome private Madhouſe about this town ; 
for ſuch it ſeems there are; never more to be ſeen, or 
to be produced to'any-body, t in your own vin- 
dication, if you ſhould be charged wich the murder of 
my perſon ; a much lighter crime, than that of my ho- 
nour, which the greateſt villain on earth has robbed 
me of. And deny me not this my laſt requeſt,” I be- 
{ch you ; and one other, and that 'is, Never to let 
a ſee 127 more! This ſurely may be to 

| 7M he miſerably abuſed - © 

Ce! ARISSA HARTOWx. 

* 2 not Neat thy heavy preachments, Belford, 
upon this affecting Letter. forms not a word of that 
ſort! The paper, thou' lt ſee, is bliſter d with the tears 
even of the hardenꝰ d tranſcriber ; 1 has made her 
ink run here- and- there. 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, = 1 think; ſhames 
us all. And ſhe is a woman too! Thou'lt fay, The 
"beſt things corrupted become the worſt” But this is 
certain, that whatever the Sex ſet their hearts upon, 
they make thorough work of it. And hence it is, that 


a miſchief which would end in ſimple robbery among | 


E167 ng becomes murder, if a woman be in it. 


Fr : 


Ma a. A. . 46.4 


— „ We YE we 
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I know thou wilt blame me for having had recourſe 
to Art. But do not phyſicians preſcribe opiates in acute 
caſes, where the violence of che diſorder would be apt 
to throw the patient into a fever or delirium ? 1 aver, 
that my motive for this expedient was mercy z nor could 
it be any; thing elſe. For a Rape, thou knoweſt, to us 
Rakes, 5 rom being an undeſirable thing. Nothing 
but the Law ſtands in our way, upon that account 4 
and the opinion of what a modeſt woman will ſuffer 
rather than become a viva voce accuſer, leſſens much 
an honeſt fellow's apprehenſions on that ſcore. Then, 
if theſe ſomnivolencies [I hate the word opiates on this 
occaſion] have turned her head, that is an effect they 
frequently have upon ſome conſtitutions z and in this 
caſe was rather the fault of the __ than the deſign 
of the giver. - 

But is not Wine itself an opiate in degree Ho 
many women have been taken advantage of by wine, 
and other ſtill more intoxicating viands Leet me tell 
thee, Jack, that the experience of many of the paſſe 
Sex, and the conſciences of many more of the active, 
appealed to, will teſtify that thy Lovelace is not the 
wort of villains. Nor would J have bee put me upon 
clearing myſelf by compariſons. - 

If ſhe eſcape a ſettled delirium when my plots un- 
ravel, I think it is all I ought to be concerned about. 
What therefore J deſire of thee, is, That, if two con- 
ſtructions may be made of my actions, thou wilt afford 
me the moſt favourable. For this, not only friendſhip, 
but my own ingenuouſneſs, which has furniſhed thee 
with the knowlege of the facts againſt which thou art 


ſo ready to invergh, require of thee. 


| Wi i is juſt returned hn? an errand to Hamſtesdi 
and acquaints me, that Mrs. Townſend was yeſterday 
at Mrs. Moore's, accompanied by three or four rough 
fellows ; a greater number (as ſuppoſed) at a diſtance. 
She was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at the news that my ſpouſe 
and I are — 1 reconciled; and that two fine Ladies, 
Vol. V. F my 
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my relations, came to viſit her, and went to town with 
her: Where ſhe is very happy with me, Se was ſure 
we were not married, ſhe ſaid, unleſs it was while we 
were at Hamſtead: And they were ſure the Ceremony 
was not performed there. But that the Lady 7s happy 
and eaſy, is unqueſtipnable ; And a fling was thrown 
out by Mrs, Moore and Mrs, Bevis at m/chief-makers, 
as they knew Mrs. Townſend to be ide with 
Miſs Howe. 

Now, ſince my Baiana can neither * nor 
ſend away Letters, I am pretty eaſy as to this Mrs, 
Townſend and her employer. And 1 fanſy Miſs Howe 
will be puzzled to know what to think of the —— 
and afraid of ſending INE: s conveyance 3 and pe 
haps ſuppoſe that her friend ſlights her;; or has changed 
her mind in my favour, and is aſhamed to gyn it; as 
ſhe has not had an anſwer to what ſhe wrote; and will 
believe that the Ruſtic deliyered her laſt Letter intq 
her own hand. 

Mean time I have alittle project come into my head, 
of a new kind—juſt for amuſement-ſake, char s all: 
Variety has irreſiſtible charms. I cannot live without 
intrigue. My Charmer has no paſſions; that is to ſay, 
none of the paſſions that I want her to have. She en- 
gages all my reverence. I am at preſent more inclined 
to regret what I have done, than to praceed to new 
offences: And ſhall regret it till 1 ſee how ſhe takes 
it when recovered. 

Shall I tell thee my project? *Tis not a high one. 

Tis this To get hither Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, 
and my Widow Bevis ; for they are deſirous to make 
a viſit to my ſpouſe, now we are ſo happy together. 
And, if I can order it right, Belton, Mowbray, Tour- 
ville, and I, will ſhew them a little more of the ways 
of this . town, than they at preſent know. Why 
ſhould they be acquainted with a man of my character, 
and not be the better and wiſer for it ?—I would have 
every-body rail againſt Rakes with judgment and know- 
le, if chey will rail. Two of theſe women gave * 
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a great deal of trouble: And the third, I am confi- 
dent, will forgive a merry evening. 

Thou wilt be curious to know, what the perſons of 
* theſe women are, to whom J intend ſo much diſtin- 
* Etion. I think I have not heretofore mentioned any- 
thing characteriſtic of their perſons. 

Mrs. Moore is a widow of about Thirty-eight; a 
little mortified by misfortunes; but thoſe are often 
the merrieſt folks, when warmed. She has good fea- 

* tures {til ; and is what they call much of a gentlewo- 
man, and very neat in her perſon and dreſs. She has 
given over, I believe, all thoughts of our Sex: But 
vhen the dying embers are raked up about the half- 
* conſumed ſtump, there will be fuel enough left, I dare 
* ſay, to blaze out, and give a comfortable warmth ta 
*A half-ſtarved by-ſtand r. | x 
Mrs. Bevis is comel/; that is to ſay, plump; a 
lover of mirth, and one whom no grief ever dwelt 
with, I dare ſay, for a week together; about Twenty- 
five years of age: Mowbray will have very little diffi- 
* culty with her, I believe; for one cannot do every- 
* thing one's ſelf. And yet ſometimes women of this 
free caſt, when it comes to the point, anſwer not the 
, Ron their chearful forwardneſs gives a man who 
has a view upon them. | 
. * Miſs Rawlins is an agreeable young Lady enough; 
but not beautiful. She has ſenſe, and would be 
thought #0 Luo the world, as it is called; but, for 
her knowlege, is more indebted to Theory than Ex- 
perience. A mere whipt · ſy llabub knowlege this, Jack, 
that always fails the perſon who truſts to it, when it 
ſhould hold to do her ſervice. For ſuch young La- 
dies have ſo much dependence upon their own under- 
* ſtanding and warineſs, are ſo much above the cauti- 
ons that the leſs opinionative may be benefited by, that 
* their preſumption is generally their overthrow, when 
* attempted by a man of experience, who knows how 
to flatter their vanity, and to magnify their wiſdom, 
in order to take — of their folly. But, = 

2 


* 
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* Miſs Rawlins, if I can add Experience to her Theory, 
what an accompliſhed perſon will ſhe be And how 
much will ſhe: be obliged to me; and not only fbe, 
but all thoſe: who may be the better for the precepts 
* ſhe thinks herſelf already ſo well qualified to give! 
* Dearly, Jack, do I love to engage with theſe pre- 
* cept-grvers; and example-ſetters. - 
No, Belford, altho* there is nothing ſtriking in 
. any of theſe characters yet may we, at a pinch, make 
a good frolicky half-day with them, if, after we have 
* ſoftened their wax at table by encouraging viands, we 
can ſet our women and them into dancing: Dancing, 
* which all women love, and all men ſhould therefore 
Promote. for both their ſa kes. 
* And thus, when Tourville ſings, Belton fiddles, 
« Mowbray makes rough love, 'and I ſmooth 3 and 
thou, Jack, wilt be by that time well enough to join in 
the chorus; the devil's in't, if we don't mould them 
into what ſhape we pleaſe—our own women, by their 
laughing freedoms, encouraging them to break thro? 
* all their cuſtomary reſerves : For Women to Women, 
thou knoweſt, are great darers and incentives; not 
* one of them loving to be outdone or outdared, when 
their hearts are thoroughly warmed. | 
I know, at firſt, the difficulty will be the accidental 
* abſence of my dear Mrs. Lovelace, to whom princi- 
* pally they will deſign their viſit: But if we can exhi- 
larate them, they won't then wiſh to ſee her; and I 
can form twenty acccidents and excuſes, from one 
hour to another, for her abſence, till each ſhall have 
a a ſubject to take up all her hrs. © 
* Iam really ſick at heart for a frolick, and have no 
doubt but this will be an agreeable one. Theſe women 
already think me a wild fellow; nor do they like me the 
Teſs: for it, as I can perceive; and J ſhall take care, that 
they ſhall be treated with ſo much freedom before one 
another's faces, that in policy they ſpall keep each 
other's counſel. And won't this be doing a kind 
thing by them ? ſince it will knit an indiſſoluble 1 
* | 0 
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of union and friendſhip between three women who are 
neighbours, and at preſent have only common obliga- 
tions to one another: For thou wanteſt not to be told, 
that Secrets of Love, and Secrets of this nature, are 
generally the ſtrongeſt cement of female friendſhips. + 
But, after all, if my Beloved ſhould be happily re- 
ſtored to her intellects, we may have ſcenes ariſe be- 
tween us, that will be ſufficiently buſy to em loy all the 
faculties of thy friend, without looking out for riew oc- 
caſions. Already, as [ have often obſerved, has ſhe been 
the means of ſaving ſcores of her ſex ; yet without har 


own knowlege. 
Saturday Night. . 

By Dorcas's account of her Lady's behaviour, the 
dear creature ſeems to be recovering. I ſhall-give the 
earlieſt notice of this to the worthy Capt. Tomlinſon, 
that he may appriſe Uncle John w / it. I muſt be pro- 

ly enabled, from that quarter, to pacify her, or at 

, to rebate her firſt violence. 


LETTER Ki. 
Mr. LovELACE, To Joun BELTORD, Efq 


Sunday Afternoon, 6 O Clack ( Juno 18. * 

T WENT out early this morning, and returned not 

till juſt now ; when I was informed, that my Be- 
loved, in my abſence, had taken it into her head to at- 
tempt to get away. 

She tript down, with a parcel tied up in a hand- 
kerchief, her hood on; and was actually in the entry, 
when Mrs. Sinclair ſaw her. 

Pray, Madam, whipping between her and the 
— be pleaſed to let me know whither you are 
going 

Who has a right to controul me? was the word. 

1 have, Madam, by order of your Spouſe : And, 
kemboing her arms, as ſhe owned, I deſire you will 
be pleaſed to walk up again 

She would have ſpoken but could not: And, 

F 3 burſting 
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burſting into tears, turned back, and went up to her 
chamber: And Dorcas was taken to taſk for . 
her to be in the paſſage before ſhe was ſeen. 

This ſhews, as we hoped laſt night, that ſhe is re- 
covering her charming intellects. 

Dorcas ſays, ſne was viſible to her but once before, 
che whole day; and then ſeemed oy” ſolemn and 
ſedate. © - 

I will endeavour to ſee her. It muſt be in er onn 
chamber, 1 ſuppoſe ; for ſhe will hardly meet me in 
the Dining · room. What advantage will the confidence 
of our Sex give me over the modeſty of -hers,” if ſhe be 
recovered -A, the moſt confident of men: She, the 
moſt delicate of women. Sweet Soul! methinks, I 
have her before me: Her face averted : Speech loſt 

in fighs—Abaſhed—Conſcious—What a triumphant 
alvett will this 12 me, when I gaze in her downcaſt 
countenance 

„„ „„ 


T x18 moment Dorcas tells me, ſhe believes ſhe is 
coming to find me out, She aſked her after me: And 
Dorcas left her, drying her red. ſwoln eyes at her glaſs 
[No deſign of moving me by her tears I]; ſighing too 
ſenſibly for my courage. But to what purpoſe have I 
gone thus far, if I purſue not my principal end ? Nice- 
neſs muſt be a little abated.” She knows the worſt. 
That ſhe cannot fly me ; that ſhe muſt ſee me z and 
that I can look her into a ſweet confuſion ; are circum- 
ſtances greatly in my favour. What can ſhe do, but 
rave and exclaim ? I am uſed to raving and exclaim- 
ing But, if recovered, ' I ſhall ſee how ſhe behaves 
upon this our firſt ſenſible interview after What ſhe 
has ſuffered. 


Here ſhe comes = 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 
Mr. LovzLACE, To Jon BELrorD, £/q; 
1 8 14 Sunday Night. 
EVER blame me for giving way to have Art 
uſed with this admirable creature. All the princes 
the air, or beneath it, joining with me, could never 
have ſubdued her while ſhe had her ſenſes. 

I will not anticipate—Only to tell thee, that I am too 
much awakened by her to think of fleep, were I 
to go to bed; and fo ſhall have nothing to do, but to 
write an account of our odd converſation, while it is ſo 
ſtrong upon my mind that I can think of nothing elſe. 

She was dreſſed in a white damaſk night-gown, with 

leſs negligence than for ſome days paſt. I was fitting 
with my pen in my fingers; and ſtood up when I Firſt 
ſaw her, with great complaiſance, as if the day were 
ſtill her own. * And fo indeed it is. : 
She entered with ſuch dignity in her manner, as 
ſtruck me with great awe, and prepared me for the 
poor figure I made in the ſubſequent converſation. A 
poor figure indeed But I will do her juſtice. 

She came up with quick ſteps, pretty cloſe to me; 
a white handkerchief in her hand; her eyes neither 
fierce nor mild, but very earneſt ; and a fixed ſedate- 
neſs in her whole aſpect, which ſeemed to be the effect 
of deep contemplation : And thus ſhe accoſted me, 
with an air and action that I never ſaw equal'd. 

- You ſee before you, Sir, the wretch, whoſe preference 
of you to all your Sex you have rewarded—as it indeed 
deſerved to be rewarded; My Father's dreadful curſe 
has already operated upon me in the very letter of it, as 
to This life ; and it ſeems to me too evident, that it 
will not be your fault, that it is not entirely completed 
in the loſs of my Soul, as well as of my Honour 
Which you, villainous man] have robbed me of, with 
a baſeneſs ſo unnatural, ſo inhuman, that, it ſeems, 
you, even you, had not the heart to attempt it, till 
my ſenſes were made the previous ſacrifice. | 

4s | F 4 Here 
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Here I made an heſitating effort to ſpeak, laying 
down my = But ſhe proceeded :—Hear me out, 
guilty wretch abandoned man — Man did I fay ?— 
Yet what name elſe can I? ſince the mortal worryings 
of the fierceſt beaſt would have been more natural, and 
infinitely more welcome, than what you have acted by 
me; and that with a premeditation and contrivance 
worthy only of that ſingle heart, which now, baſe as 
well as ingrateful as thou art, ſeems to quake within 
thee.—And well may'ſt thou quake; well may'ſt thou 
tremble and falter, and hefitate, as thou doſt, when 
thou reflecteſt upon what I have ſuffered for thy ſake, 
and upon the returns thou haſt made me 

By my Soul, Belford, my whole frame was ſhaken : 
For not only her Looks, and her Action, but her 
Voice, fo ſolemn, was inexpreſſibly affecting: And 
then my curſed guilt, and her innocence, and merit, 
and rank, and ſuperiority of talents, all ſtared me at 
that inſtant in the face ſo formidably, that my preſent 
account, to which ſhe unexpectedly called me, ſeemed, 
as I then thought, to reſemble that general one, to 
which we are told we ſhall be ſummoned, when our 
Conſcience ſhall be our accuſer. | | 

But ſhe had had time to collect all the powers of her 
eloquence. The whole day probably in her intellects. 
And then I was the more diſappointed, as I had thought 
I could have gazed the dear creature into confuſion— 
But it is plain, that the ſenſe ſhe has of her wrongs ſets 
this matchleſs woman above all leſſer, all weaker con- 
fiderations. WI | 

My dear—My love—I—I—I never No never 
Lips trembling, limbs quaking, voice inward, heſi- 
tating, broken Never ſurely did miſcreant look ſo /ike 
a miſcreant] While thus ſhe proceeded, waving her 

ſnowy: hand, with all the graces of moving oratory. 

I have no pride in the confuſion viſible in thy whole 
perſon. I have been all the day praying for a com- 
poſure, if I could not eſcape from this vile houſe, that 
ſhould once more enable me to look up to my regs 
> 7 wi 
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with the conſciouſneſs of an innocent ſufferer. Thou 
ſeeſt me, ſince my wrongs are beyond the power of 
words to expreſs, thou ſeeſt me, calm enough to wiſh, 
that thou mayſt continue haraſſed by the workings of 
own Conſcience, till effectual repentance take hold 
of thee, that ſo thou mayſt not forfeit all title to that 
which thou haſt not ſhewn to the poor creature 
now before thee, who had ſo well deſerved to meet with 
a faithful friend, where ſhe met with the worſt of ene- 
mies. 
But tell me (for no doubt thou haſt ſome ſcheme to 
purſue) Tell me, ſince I am a priſoner, as I find, in the 
vileſt of houſes, and have not a friend to protect or ſave 
me, what thou intendeſt ſhall become of the remnant of 
a life not worth the keeping? Tell me, if yet there are 
more evils reſerved for me ; and whether thou haſt en- 
tered into a compact with the grand deceiver, in the 
perſon of his horrid agent in this houſe ; and if the ruin 
of my Soul, that my Father's curſe may be fulfilled, is 
to complete the triumphs of ſo vile a confederacy ?— 
Anſwer me — Say, if thou haſt courage to ſpeak out 
to her whom thou haſt ruined, tell me what furtber I 
am to ſuffer from thy barbarity ? 

She ſtopped here; and, ſighing, turned her ſweet 
face from me, drying up with her handkerchief thoſe 
tears which ſhe endeavoured to reſtrain ; and, when 
ſhe could not, to conceal from my ſight. 

As I told thee, I had prepared myſelf for high paſ- 
ſions, raving, flying, tearing, execration : Theſe 
tranſient violences, the workings of ſudden grief, and 
ſhame, and vengeance, would have ſet us upon a 
with each other, and quitted ſcores. Theſe have I been 
accuſtomed to; and, as nothing violent is laſting, with 
theſe I could have wiſhed to encounter. But ſuch a 
majeſtic compoſure—Seeking me—whom yet, it is 
plain, by her attempt to get away, ſhe would have 
avoided ſeeing No Lucretia-like vengeance upon her- 
ſelf in her thought Vet ſwallowed up, her whole mind 
ſwallowed up, as I may ſay, by a grief ſo heavy, as, 2 
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her own words, to be beyond the power of ſpeech to 
expreſs—and to be able, diſcompoſed as ſthe' was to the 
very morning, to put ſuch a home - queſtion to me, as 
if ſhe had penetrated my future view—How could I 
avoid looking like a fool, and anſwering, as before, 
in broken ſentences, and confuſion ? 1 to 

What—What-a—W hat has been done—1, I, I 
-—cannot but ſay—Muſt own—Muſt confeſsHem 
Hem—— ls not right—Is not what ſhould have been 
—But-a—But—But—I am truly truly —ſorry for it 
Upon my Soul I am— And —And— will do all— 
do every thing Do what What ever is incumbent! 
upon me all that you that you that you ſhall re- 
quire, to make you amends !— | a 

O Belford ! Belford ! Whoſe the triumph now! 
Hs, or MINE ? 

| Amends! O thou truly deſpicable wretch!—Then, 
lifting up her eyes—Good Heaven! Who ſhall pity the 
creature, who could fall by ſo baſe a mind !—Yet— 
and then ſhe looked indignantly upon me—Yet, I 
hate thee not (baſe and low-ſouled as thou art!) half 
ſo much as I hate myſelf, that I ſaw thee not ſooner in 
thy proper colours — That I hoped either Morality, 
Gratitude, of Humanity, from a Libertine, who, to be 
a Libertine, muſt have got over and defied all moral 
ſanctions (a). 

She then called upon her couſin Morden's name, as 
if he had warned her againſt a man of free principles ; 
and walked towards the window ; her handkerchief at 
her eyes : But, turning ſhort towards me, with an air 
of mingled ſcorn and majeſty—| hat, at the moment, 
would I have given never to have injured her !] What 
amends haſt ou to propoſe What amends can ſuch 
a one as Thou make to a perſon of ſpirit, or common 
ſenſe, for the evils thou haſt ſo inhumanly made me 
ſuffer ? | 

As ſoon, Madam—As foon—as—As ſoon as your 
Uncle—o0r—not waiting 

(a) Her confin Morden's words to her in his Letter from Florence. 
See Vol. III. p. 246. 
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Thou wouldſt tell me, I ſuppoſe I know what thou 
wouldſt tell me— But thinkeſt thou, that Marriage 
will ſatisfy ſor a guilt like thine ? Deſtitute as thou 
haſt made me both of friends and fortune, I too much 
deſpiſe the wretch, who could rob himſelf of his wife's 
virtue, to endure the thoughts of thee, in the light 
thou ſeemeſt to hope 1 will accept thee ini —- 


L heſitated an interruption: But my meaning died 


away upon my trembling lips. I could only pronounce 
the word Marriage And thus ſhe proceeded : 

Let me therefore know, whether I am to be con- 
trouled in the future diſpoſal of myſelf ? Whether, in 
a Country of Liberty, as this, where the Sovereign of it 
muſt not be guilty of your wickedneſs ; and where you 
neither durſt have attempted it, had I one friend or re- 
lation to look upon me; I am to be kept here a pri- 
ſoner, to ſuſtain freſh injuries? Whether, in a word, 
you intend to hinder me from going whither my deſtiny 
ſhall leadme ? V en 
After a pauſe; for I was ſtill ſilent; 

Can you not anſwer me this plain queſtion ?—T quit 
all claim, all expectation, upon you What right have 
you to detain me here? 1 

I could not ſpeak. What could I ſay to ſuch a 
queſtion ? | "UW, 

O wretch ! wringing her uplifted hands, had I not 
been robbed of my ſenſes, and that in the Bqaſeſt man- 
ner—You beſt know how—Had I been able to account 
for myſelf, and your proceedings, or to have known 
but how the days paſſed ; a whole week ſhould not 
have gone over my head, as I find it has done, before 


J had told you, what I now tell you That the man 


who has been the villain to me you have been, ſhall never 
make me his wife. —I will write to my Uncle, to lay 
alide his kind intentions in my favour—All my pro- 
ſpects are ſhut in give myſelf up for a loſt creature 
as to this world Hinder me not from entering upon 
a life of ſevere penitence, for correſponding, after pro- 
hibition, with a wretch who has too well juſt — 

their 
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their warnings and inveteracy; and for throwing my- 
ſelf into the power of your vile artifices. Let me try 
to ſecure the only hope I have left, This is all the 
amends I aſk of you. I repeat, therefore, am I now 
at liberty to diſpoſe of myſelf as I pleaſe ? 

Now comes the fool, the miſcreant again, heſitating 
his broken anſwer : My deareſt Love, I am confound- 
ed, quite confounded, at the thought of what—of 
what has been done; aw! at the thought of—To 
whom. I ſee, I ſee, there is no withſtanding your 
eloquence !—Such irreſiſtible proofs of the Love of 
Virtue for its own ſake—did I never hear of, nor meet 
with, in all my reading. And if you can forgive a 
repentant villain, who thus on his knees implores your 
forgiveneſs {Then down I dropt, abſolutely in earneſt 
in all, I ſaid} I vow by all that's Sacred and Juſt (and 
may a thunderbolt ſtrike me dead at your feet, if I am 
not ſincere I) that I will by Marriage, before to-morrow 
noon, without waiting for your Uncle, or any-body, 
do you all the juſtice I now can do you. And you 
ſhall ever after controul and direft me as you pleaſe, 
till you have made me more worthy of your angelic 
purity, than now I am : Nor will I preſume ſo much 
as to touch your garment, till I have the honour to 
call ſo great a bleſſing lawfully mine. 

O thou guileful betrayer | There is a juſt God, whom 
thou invokeſt : Yet the Thunderbolt deſcends not ; and 
thou liveſt toimprecate and deceive | | 

My deareſt Life! riſing; for I hoped ſhe was re- 

OO —— 

Hadſt thou not ſinned beyond the poſſibility of for- 
Liveneſs, interrupted. ſne; and this had been the firſt 
time that thus thou ſolemnly promiſeſt and invokeſt the 
vengeance thou haſt as often defied ; the deſperateneſs 
of my condition might have induced me to think of 
taking a wretched chance with a man ſo profligate. But, 
after what I have ſuffered by thee, it would be criminal in 
me to. wiſh to bind my Soul in covenant to a man ſo 


nearly allied to perdition. «30 
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Good God !—how uncharitable !—I offer not to de- 
fend—Would to Heaven that I could recall So nearly 
allied to perdition, Madam —8⁰  profligate a man, 
Madam 

O how ſhort is ene of thy crimes, and of my ſuf- 
ferings Such premeditation in thy baſeneſs —1 0 
proſtitute the characters of perſons of honour of thy 
own family — And all to delude a poor creature, whom 
thou oughteſt But why talk I to thee ?—Be thy crimes 
upon thy head !—Once more I aſk thee, Am], or am! 
not, at my own liberty now? 

I offered to ſpeak in defence of the women, declaring 
that they really were the very perſons 

Preſume not, interrupted ſhe, baſe as thou art, to ſay 
one word in thine own vindication on this head. 1 have 
been contemplating their behaviour, their converſation, 
their over-teady acquieſcencies to my declarations in thy 
disfavour ; their free, yet affectedly reſerved light man- 
ners: And now, that the fad event has opened my eyes, 
and I have compared facts and paſſages together, in the 
little interval that has been lent me, I wonder I could 
not diſtinguiſh the behaviour of the unmatron-like jilt 
whom thou broughteſt to betray me, from the worthy 
Lady whom thou haſt the honour to call thy Aunt : 
And that I could not detect the ſuperficial creature, 
whom thou paſſedſt upon me for the e virtuous Mit 
Montague. 

Amazing uncharitableneſs in a Lady ſo good herſelf ! 
— That the high ſpirits thoſe Ladies were in to fee you, 
ſhould ſubject them to ſuch cenſures!—1 do moſt ſo- 
lemnly vow, Madam— 

That they were, interrupting me, verily ani] indeed 
Lady Betty Lawrance, and thy couſin Montague !—O 
wretch! I ſee by thy ſolemn averrment [7 had not yet 
averred it) what credit ought to be given to all the reſt. 
Had I no other proof —— 

Interrupting her, I beſought her patient ear. Thad 
© found myſelf, I told ber, almoſt — deſpiſed and 
* hated, I had no hope of gaining her Love, fan 

£ N- 
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Confidence. The Letter ſhe had left behind her, on 
her removal to Hamſtead, ſufficiently convinced me, 
© that ſhe was entirely under. Miſs Howe's influence, and 
© waited but the return of a Letter from her to enter 
upon meaſures that would deprive me of her for ever : 
« Miſs Howe had ever been my enemy: More fo then, 
« no-doubt, from the .cantents of the Letter ſhe had 
« written.to. her on her firſt coming to Hamſtead: That 
I dared. not to ſtand the event of ſuch a Letter; and 
Was lad of an opport naty, by Lady Betty's and my 
« Coulin's means (tho )they.knew not my motive) to 
get her back to ton far, at the time, from intend- 
ung the outrage which my deſpair, and, her want of 
confidence in me, put me ſo vilely upon'—— _ 

I would have proceeded ;, and particularly would have 
faid ſomething of Captain Tomlinſon: and her Uncle; 
but ſhe would not hear me further. And indeed it was 
with viſible indignatjon, and not without feveral angry 
interruptions, that ſhe heard me ſay ſo much. 

Would I dare, ſhe aſked me, to offer at a palliation 
of my baſeneſs ? The two women, ſhe was convinced, 
were impoſtors. She knew not but Captain Tomlinſon, 
and Mr. Mennell, were ſo too. But, whether they were 
ſo or not, I was. And ſhe inſiſted upon being at her 
own diſpoſal for the remainder of her ſhort life For 
indeed ſhe abhorred me in every light; and more par- 


ticularly in that, in which 1 offered myſelf to her ac - 


ceptance. 
And, ſaying chis, ſhe flung from me; leaving me 


_ abſolutely ſhocked and confounded at her part of a con- 


verſation, which ſhe began with ſuch uncommon, how - 
ever ſevere compoſure, and concluded with ſo much fin- 
cere and unaffected indignation, 

And now, Jack, I muſt addreſs one ſerious paragraph 
particularly to thee. - 05 

I have not yet touched upon Cohabitation-—Her 
Uncle's mediation ſhe does not abſolutely diſcredit, as I 
had the pleaſure to find by one hint in this converſation 
Let ſhe ſuſpects my future views, and has doubts 
about Mennell and — 
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Id ſay, If ſhe come fairly at her lights, at her clues, 
or what ſhall I call them? her penetration is wonder ful. 

But if ſhedo nat come at them fairly, then is her incre- 
dulity, then is her antipathy to me, evidently accounted 


or. | 
I will ſpeak out Thou couldſt not, ſurely, play me 
booty, Jack?—Surely thou couldſt not let thy weak 
pity for her lead thee to an unpardonable breach of cruſt 
to thy friend, who has been ſo unreſerved in his com- 
munications to thee ? " 8 

I cannot believe thee capable of ſuch a baſeneſs. Sa · 
tisfy me, however, upon this head. I muſt make a 
curſed figure in her eye, vowing and proteſting, as 1 
ſhall not ſcruple occaſionally to vow and proteſt, if all 
the time ſhe has had unqueſtionable informations of my 
perfidy. I know thou as little feareſt me, as I do 
in any, point of manhood ;, and wilt ſcorn to deny it, 1 
thou baſt done it, when thus home preſſed. 

And here I have a good mind to ſtop, and write na 
farther, fill 1 have thy anſwer. 
And ſg I will. n 
unde morn. paſt three. 


00 „ ME 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jonn BELITORAD, £4; 


Ay Monday Morn. 5 o'clock ( June 19.). 
| Muſt write on, Nothing elſe can divert me: And I 
think, thou canſt not have been a dog to me. 
I would fain have cloſed my eyes: But Sleep flies me. 
Well ſays Horace, as tranſlated by Cowley ; 


The halcyon Sleep will never build bis net 
In any flormy breaſt. | 
Jig not enough, that he does find 
Clouds and Darkneſs in the mind : 
Darkneſs but half bis work will do. 
Tis not enough: He muſt find Quiet too. 


Now indeed do I from my heart wiſh, that I had never 
* . known 
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known this Lady. But who would have thought there 
had been ſuch a woman in the world? Of all the Sex! 
have hitherto known, or heard, or read of, it was once 
ſubdued, and always ſubdued. The firſt ſtruggle was 
generally the /aſt ; or, at leaſt, the ſubſequent ſtruggles 
were ſo much fainter and fainter, that a man would ra- 
ther have them, than be without them. But how know 


* * 

Ir is now near Six The Sun, for two hours paſt, has 
been illuminating every · thing about me: For that im- 
partial orb ſhines upon mother Sinclair's houſe, as well as 
upon any other: But nothing within me can it illuminate, 
At day-dawn 1 Tooked'thro* the key-hole of my Be- 
loved's door. She had declared ſhe would not put off 
her cloaths any more in this houſe, There I beheld her 
in a ſweet ſlumber, which T hope will prove refreſhing to 
her diſturbed ſenſes ; ſitting in her elbow-chair, her apron 
over her head; her head ſupported by one ſweet hand, 
the other hand hanging down upon her ſide, in a ſleepy 
lifeleſſneſs; half of one pretty foot only viſible. 

See the difference in our caſes, thought I! She, the 
charming injured, can ſweetly ſleep, while the varlet-in- 


Jurer cannot cloſe his eyes; and has been trying to no 


rpoſe the whole night to divert hismelancholy, and to 
y from himſelf! 

As every vice generally brings on its own puniſh- 
ment, even in this life, if any-thing were to tempt me 
to doubt of future puniſhment, it would be, that there 
can hardly be a greater than that which I at this inſtant 
experience in my own remorſe. | 

I hope it will go off —If-not, well will the dear crea- 
ture be avenged; for I ſhall be the moſt miſerable of 


men. | | 
Six o clock. 

Jus r now Dorcas tells me, that her Lady q 1d 
paring openly, and without diſguiſe, to be gone. Ve 
probable. The humour ſhe tiew away from me in 
night, has given me expectation of ſuch an ——_ 

ow, 
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Now, Jack, to be thus hated, and deſpiſed And if 
I have-ſinned beyond forgivencſs— xg | 
| * # * 


| * 4 | | 
Bur ſhe has ſent me a meſſage by Dorcas, that ſhe 
will meet me in the dining- room; and deſires [Odd 
enough |], that the wench may be preſent at the conver- 

| ſation that ſhall paſs between us. This meſſage gives 
me hope. 19 9% | . 


| | Nine o clock, 
Conrounpep Art, Cunning, Villainy By my 
Soul, ſhe had like to have ſlipt thro my fingers. She 
meant nothing by her meſſage, but to get Dorcas out of 
the way, and a clear coaſt, Is a fanſied diſtreſs ſufficient 
to juſtify this Lady for diſpenſing with her principles? 
Does ſhe not ſhew me, that ſhe can wilfully deceive, as 
well as 11 n ö 
| Had ſhe been in the fore - houſe, and no paſſage to go 
thro' to get at the ſtreet- door, ſhe had certainly been 
ne. But her haſte betrayed her: For Sally Martin 
— to be in the fore - parlour, and hearing a ſwifter 
motion than uſual, and a ruſtling of ſilks, as if from 
ſomebody in a hurry, looked out; and ſeeing who it 
was, ſtept between her and the door, and ſet her back 
Against it.... r 
You muſt not go, Madam. Indeed you muſt not. 
By what right ?—And how dare you ?—And ſuch- 
like imperious airs the dear creature gave herſelf, — 
While Sally called out for her Aunt ; and half a dozen 
voices joined inſtantly in the cry, for me t6 haſten down, 
to haſten down, in a moment. Feng 
I was. gravely inſtructing Dorcas above - ſtairs, and 
- wondering, what would be the ſubject of the converſation 
to which the wench was to be a witneſs, when theſe out» 
cries reached my ears. And down I flew.— And there 
was the charming creature, the ſweet deceiver, panting 
for breath, her back againſt the partition, a parcel in 
her hand [Women make no excurſions without their 
; $] Sally, Polly (but Polly obligingly pleading for 
her) the Mother, Mabell, and Peter (the footman of the 
= G houſe) 


- 
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houſe) about her; all, however, keeping their diſtance, 
the Mother and Sally between her and the door —In her 
ſoft rage the dear Soul repeating, I will go! Nobody 
has a right I wil/go!—If you kill me, women, I won't 
As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe ſtept a pace or two to- 
wards me; Mr. Lovelace, I will go! ſaid ſhe—Do you 
authorize theſe women What right have they, or you 
either, toſtop me. 
il Is this, my dear, preparative to the converſation you 
i led me to expect in the dining· room? And do you think 
| I can part with you thus? Bo you think I will ? 
And am I, Sir, to be thus beſet'!—Surrounded thus? 
— What have theſe women to do with me? 
I defired them to leave us, all but Dorcas, who was 
down as ſoon as I. I then thought it right to aſſume 
an air of reſolution, having found my tameneſs ſo greatly 
triumphed over. And now, my dear, faid I (urging 
her reluctant feet) be pleaſed to walk into the fore-par- 
tour. Here, ſince you will not go up ftairs; here, we 
may hold our parley; and Dorcas be witneſs to it.— And 
now, Madam, ſeating her, and ſticking my hands in | 
my ſides, your pleaſure Wi, 1 5 6 
Inſolent Villain! ſaid the furious Lady. And, riſing, 
ran to the window, and threw up the Saſh She knew 
not, J ſuppoſe, that there were iron rails before the 
windows]. And, when ſhe found ſhe could not get our f 
into the ſtreet, claſping her uplifted hands together, 1 
having dropt her parcel— For the Love of God, good 
honeſt man For the Love of God, miftreſs—(to two 
ipaſſers-by) net poor creature, —.— ruined 8 
I«CIl r in my arms, people beginning to gather 
. wed he And then ſhe cried oor Marder! 
Help! 'hetp!—And carried her up to the dinirig-room, 
in ſpite of her little plotting heart (as I may now call it) 
altho' ſhe violently led, catching hold of the ba- 
niſters here and there, as ſhe could. I would have ſeated 
her there; but ſhe ſunk down half-motionleſs, pale as 
aſhes, And a violent burſt of tears happily relies ah 
- . Cas 
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Dorcas wept over her. The wench was actually 
moved for her 
Violent hyſterics ſucceeded. I left her to Mabell, 
Dorcas, and Polly; the latter the moſt ſupportable to 
her of the Siſterhood. ; | 
This attempt, ſo reſolutely made, alarmed me not a 
little. 

Mrs. Sinclair, and her Nymphs, are much more con- 
cerned ; becauſe of the reputation of their houſe, as they 
call it, having received ſome inſults (broken windows 
threatened) to make them produce the young creature 
who cried out. $ 

While the mobbiſh inquiſitors were in the height of 
their office, the women came running up to me, to 
— they ſhould do; a Conſtable being actuall7 

tched. 

Get the Conſtable into the parlour, ſaid I, with three 
or four of the forwardeſt of the mob, and produce one 
of the Nymphs, onion-eyed, in'a moment, with diſor- 
dered 22 handkerchief, and let her own her- 
ſelf the perſon: The occaſion, a female ſkirmiſh ; but 
ſatisfied with the juſtice done her. Then give a dram 
or two to each fellow, and all will be well. 

il. Eleven o clock, | 

AL 1 done, as I adviſed ; and all is well. | 

Mrs, Sinclair wiſhes ſhe never had ſeen the face of ſo 
ſkittiſh a Lady; and ſhe and Sally are extremely preſſ- 
ing with me, to leave the perverſe Beauty to their breat- 
ing, as they call it, for four or five days. But I curſed 
them into ſilence; only ordering double precaution for 
the future. | 

Polly, tho? ſhe conſoled the dear perverſe-one all ſhe 
could, when with ber, inſiſts upon it to me, that nothing 
but terror will procure me tolerable uſage. 

Dorcas was challenged by the women upon her tears. 
She owned them real. Said, She was aſhamed of her- 


ſelf; but could not help it. So ſincere, ſo umielding a 

grief, in ſo faveet'a Lady — 
The women laughed at her: But I bid her make no 
8 2 apo- 
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apologies for her tears, nor mind their laughing. I was 

ad to ſee them ſo ready. Good ule might be made of 
loch ſtrangers. In ſhort, I would have her indulge 
them often, and try if it were not poſſible to gain her 
Lady's confidence by her concern for her. 

She ſaid, That her Lady did take kind notice of 
them to her; and was glad to ſee ſuch tokens of hu- 
manity in her. ret. n Hi 

Well then, ſaid I, your part, whether any-thing 
come of it or not, is to be tender-hearted.. It can do 
no harm, if no good. But take care you are not 769 
ſuddenly, or too officiouſly compaſſionate. . 

So Dorcas will be a humane good ſort of creature, 1 
believe, very quickly with her Lady. And as it becomes 
women to be ſo, and as my Beloved is willing to think 
highly of her own Sex; it will the more readily paſs 
I thought to have had one trial (having gone ſo far) 
for Cabalitation. But what hope can there be of ſuc- 
ceeding? She 1s invincible !— Againſt all my notions, 
againſt all my conceptions (thinking of her as a woman, 
and in the very bloom of her charms) fe is abſolutely 
invincible. My whole view, at the preſent, is to do her 
legal juſtice, if I can but once more get her out of her 
altitudes, .. + das ; tit a 
The Conſent of ſuch a woman, muſt make her ever 
new, ever charming. But, aſtoniſhing | Can the want 
of a Church. Ceremony make ſuch a difference! 
She owes me her conſent; for hitherto I have had 

nothing to boaſt of. All, of my ſide, has been deep re- 
hrs anguiſh of mind, and Love encreaſed rather thay 
ARR VE 1554 3:13: | 


Hoy her proud Rejection ſtings me And yet I hope 
ſill to get her to liſten to my Stories of the Family - recon-· 
ciliation, and of her Uncle and Capt. Tomlinſon.—And 
as ſhe has given me a pretence to detain her againſt her 
will, ſne mut ſee me whether in temper or not She 
cannot help it. And if Love will not do, Terror, a 
the women adviſe, muſt be tried. +; 1 1. 4 
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A nice part, after all, has my Beloved to act. If ſhe 
forgive me eaſily, I reſume perhaps my projects:—If 
ſhe carry her rejection into violence, that violence may 
make me deſperate, and occaſion freſh violence—She 
ought, ſince ſhe thinks ſhe has found the women out, 
to conſider where ſhe is. | | | 
- am confoundedly out of conceit with myſelf, If I 
give up my contrivances, my joy in ſtratagem, and plot, 
and invention, I ſhall be but a common man: Such an- 
other dull heavy creature as thyſelf. Yet what does even 
my ſucceſs in my machinations bring me, but diſgrace, 
repentance, regret? But I am overmatched, egregiouſly 
overmatched, by this woman. What to do with her, or 
without her, I know not. 6) aki! oft 26101 


LETTER XIV. 
Mr. LoVvELACE, To JohN BELroRD, i;, 


I Have this moment intelligence from Simon Parſons, 

one of Lord M's ſtewards, that his Lordſhip is very 
ill. Simon, who is my obſequious ſervant, in virtue of 
my preſumptive heirſhip, gives me a hint in his Letter, 
that my preſence at M. Hall will not be amiſs. So, I 
muſt accelerate, whatever be the courſe I ſhall be al- 
lowed or compelled to take. 
No bad proſpects for this charming creature, if the old 


Peer would be ſo kind as to ſurrender z and many a 


ſummons has his gout given him. A good 80001. a 
year; and perhaps the Title Reverſionary, or a ſtill 
higher, would help me up with her. 

Proudly as this Lady'pretends to be above all pride, 
grandeur will have its charms with her; for grandeur 
always makes a man's face ſhine in a woman's eye. I 
have a pretty good, becauſe a clear, Eſtate, as it is: But 
what a noble variety of miſchief will 80001. a year en- 
able a man to do? ; 

Perhaps thou'lt ſay, I do already all that comes into 
my head: But that's a miſtake Not one half, 1 will 
aſſure thee, And even 12 falks, as I have heard, love 
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to have the power of doing miſchief, whether they make 
uſe of it, or not, The late Queen Anne, who was a 
very. woman, was always fond of prerogative. 
And her Miniſters, in her name, in more inſtances than 
one, made a miniſterial uſe of this her foible. 
* ® * 

Bur now, at laſt, am I to be admitted to the pre- 
ſence of my angry Fair- one: After three denials, never- 
theleſs; and a peremptory from me, by. Dorcas, that I 
muſt ſee her in her chamber, if I cannot ſee her in the 
dining room. 

Dorcas, however, tells me, that ſhie ſays, If ſhe were 
at her own liberty, ſne would never ſee me more; and 
that ſhe has been aſking after the characters and condi- 
tions of the neighbours. I ſuppoſe, now ſhe has found 
her voice, to call out for help from them, if there were 
any to hear her. 

She will have it now, it ſeems, that Thad the wicked - 
neſs, from the very beginning, to contrive for her ruin, a 
houſe ſo convenient for dreadful miſchief. 

Dorcas begs of her to be her to ſre 
me with patience—Tells her, that I am one of the moſt 
determined of men, as ſhe has heard ſay— That * 
neſs may do with me; but that nothing elſe 
believes. And what, as her ladyſhip (as ſne always dle 
her) is married, if I bad broke my oath, or intended to 
break it !— 

She hinted plain enough to the honeſt wench, that 
— was not married. —But Dorcas would not underſtand 

er 

This ſhews, that ſhe is reſolved to keep-no mea- 
ſures. And now is to be a trial of ſkill, whether ſhe ſhall 
Or not. 

Dorcas has hinted to her my Lord's illneſs, as a piece 
of intelligence that dropt in converſation from me. 

But here I ſtop. My Beloved, purſuant to my 
peremptory meſſage, 1s juſt gone up into the dining- 
room, 


LE T- 
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a I. Lovaiacs, To Join BxLronD, EV 
Monday afternoon, 

ITY. me, Jack, for pity's fake; ſince, if thou 
doſt not, nobody elſe will: And yet never was 
there a; man of my genius and lively temper that wanted 
it more. We are apt to attribute to the Devil every- 
thing that happens to us, which we would not have hap- 
pen: But here, being (as perhaps thou” le ſay) the Devil 

myſelf, my plagues ariſe from an Angel, I ſuppoſe all 
N is to be plagued by its Contrary. 

with me like a true woman [She in the 
aul, 12 KY ame] the moment I entered the dini 
room: Not the leaſt apology, not the leaft excuſe, 
for the uproar ſhe had made, and the trouble ſhe had 
ven me. 

I come, ſaid ſhe, into thy deteſted preſence, becauſe 
I cannot help i it, But why am I to be impriſoned here? 
e to no purpoſe, I cannot help 
Deareſt Madam, interrupted I, give not way to ſo 
much violence. You muſt know, that your detention 
is entirely owing to the deſjre I have to make you all the 
amends fangs in my power to. make you, And This, 
as well for your lake as my own.—Surely, there is ſtill one 
way left to repair the wrongs you have ſuffered 

Canſt thou blot out the paſt week ? Several weeks 

paſt, I ſhould ſay; ever ſince I have been with thee? 
Cant thou call back time If thou canſt- 
Surely, Madam, again interrupting her, If I may 
be permitted to call you legally mine, I might have but 
antici 

Wretch, that thou art! Say. not another word upon 
this ſubject. When thou vowedſt, when thou promiſedſt 
at Hamſtead, I had begun to think that I mult be thine. 
If I had conſented, at the requeſt of thoſe I thought 
thy relations, this would have been a principal induce- 
ment, That I could then bays brought thee, what — 

4 m 


A 
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** wanted, an unſullied honour in dowry, to a wretch 
deſtitute of all honour ; and could have met the gratu- 
lations of a family to which thy life has been one conti- 
nued diſgrace, with. a conſciouſneſs of deſerving their 
gratulations. But thinkeſt thou, that I will give a Harlot- 
niece to thy honourable Uncle, and to thy real Aunts; 
and a Couſin to thy Couſins from a Brothel? For ſuch, 
in my opinion, is this deteſted houſe! Then, lifting up 
her claſped hands, Great and good God of Heaven, 
ſaid ſhe, give me patience to ſupport myſelf under the 
weight of thoſe afflictions, which Thou, for wiſe = 
good ends, tho? at ure impenetrable by me, haſt 

s permitted !*- 

Then, turning towards me, who knew neither what 
to ſay ta her, nor for myſelf, I renounce thee for ever, 
Lovelace !—Abhorred of my Soul! for ever I renounce 
thee Seek thy fortunes whereſoever thou wilt!—Only 
now, that thou halt already ruined me — 

Ruined you, NMadam.— The world need not — knew 
not what to lay. | 

Ruined me 'in my own eyes; and that i is the fame to 
me, as if all the world knew it Hinder me not from 
going whither my myſterious deſtiny ſhall lead me. 

Why heſitate you, Sir? What right have you to ſtop 
me, as you lately did; and to bring me up by force, my 
hands and arms bruiſed with your vioknee? Wharrigh 
have you to detain me here? 

I am cut to the heart, Madam, with inve&ives fo vio- 
Jent, I am but too ſenſible of the wrong 1 have done 
you, or I could not bear your reproaches. The man 
who perpetrates a villainy, and reſolves to go on with it, 
ſhews not the compunction I ſhew. Yet, if you think 
yourſelf 1 in my power, I would caution you, Madam, 
not to make me deſperate. For you ſhall be mine, or 
my life ſhall be the forfeit ! Nor is life worth having 
without you! —— 

Be thine !—1 be thine 1—ſaid the paſſionate Beauty. 
O how lovely in her violence !— 

Tes, Madam, Be ming Hl repeat, You fool be 
v. . mine 
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mine My very crime is your glory. My Love, my 
Admiration of you is increaſed by what has paſſed: Aud 
ſoit ought, I am willing, Madam, to court your return- 
ing favour : But let me tell you, were the houſe beſet by 
a thouſand armed men, reſolved to take you from me, 
they ſhould not effect their purpoſe, while J had life. 

I never, never will be yours, ſaid ſhe, claſping her 
hands together, and lifting up her eyes!—I never will 
beyours? ff 90 1 Favs 7 
We may yet ſee many happy years, Madam. All 
your friends may be reconciled to you. The treaty for 
that purpoſe is in greater forwardneſs than you imagine. 
You know Beer than to think the wor/e of yourſelf for 
ſuffering what you could not help. Enjoin but the terms 
I can make my peace with you upon, and I will inſtantly 
comply. | 
Never, never, repeated ſhe, will T be yours! 

Only forgive me, my deareſt life, this one time!—A 
virtue ſo invincible! what further view can have againſt 
you? Have I attempred any further outrage ?—If you 
vill be mine, your injuries will be injuries done to my- 
ſelf. You have too well gueſſed at the unnatural Arts 
that have been uſed.— But can a greater teſtimony be 
given of your Virtue? —And now I have only to hope 
that altho* I cannot make you complete amends, yet that 
you will permit me to make you all the amends that can 
poſſibly be made. 2 

Hear me out, I beſeech you, Madam; for ſhe was 
going to ſpeak with an aſpect unpacifiedly angry: The 
God, whom you ſerve, requires but repentance and 
amendment: Imitate Him, my deareſt Love, and bleſs 
me with the means of reforming a courſe of life, that 
begins to be hateful to me. That was once your favourite 
point. Reſume it, deareſt creature: In charity to a Soul 
as well as Body, which once, as I flattered myſelf, was 
more than indifferent to you, reſume it. And let to- 
-morrow's Sun witneſs to our eſpouſals 
I cannot judge thee, ſaid ſhe; but the Gop to whom 
thou ſo boldly referreſt, can; and aſſure thyſelf He _ 
(1224 ut, 


— 
4 
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But, if compunction has really taken hold of thee; if 
indeed thou art touched for thy ingrateful baſeneſs, and 
meaneſt any- thing by pleading the Holy Example thou 
recommendeſt to my imitation ; in this thy pretended 
repentant moment, let me fift thee thoroughly; andi by 
thy anſwer I ſhall judge of the ae of thy pretended 
declarations. 

Tell me then, 1s there any reality. in the treaty thou 

haſt pretended to be on foot between my Uncle and 
Captain Tomlinſon, and Thylſelf ?—Say, and heſitate 
not, is. there any truth in that Story ?—But, remember, 
if there he not, and thou avowelt that. there is, what 
further condemnation attends thy averrment, if it be as 
ſolemn as I require it to be! 
This was a curſed thruſt. What could Iſay ?—Surely, 
this mercileſs Lady is reſolved to damn me, thought I; 
and yet uy me of a deſign againſt her Soul 12 
was 1. not obliged to proceed as I had begun? 

In ſhort, ien y averred, that there was ! ** 

one crime, as the good folks ſay, brings on another? 

I added,. That the Captain had been in town, and 
would have waited on her, had ſhe not been indiſpoſed: 
That he went down much afflicted, as well on her. ac- 
count, as on that of her Uncle; tho? Lhad.not acquainted 
him either with the nature of her diſorder, or the ever- 
to-be-regretted occaſion of it; having told him, that it 
was a violent fever: That he had twice ſince, by her 
Uncle's deſire, ſent up to enquire after her health: And 
that I had already diſpatched a man and horſe with a 
Letter, to acquaint him (and her Uncle thro* him) with 
her recovery; making it my earneſt requeſt, that he 
would renew his application to her Uncle for the favour 
of his preſence at the private celebration of our Nuptials; 
and that I expected an anſwer, if not this night, as to- 
morrow. 

Let me aſk thee next, ſaid ſhe (Thou knoweſt the 
opinion I have of the women thou broughteſt to me at 
Hamſtead; and who have ſeduced me hither to my ruin; 
1 me alk thee) If, really and truly, they were Lady 

ity 
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Betty Lawrance and thy Couſin Montague? What 
ſayeſt thou Heſitate not What ſayeſt thou to this 
queſtion? | E 

Aſtoniſhing, my dear, that you ſhould ſuſpect them! 
hut, knowing your ſtrange opinion of them, what can 
I ſay to be believed? , 

And is this the anſwer thou returneſt me? Doſt thou 
thus evade my queſtion? But let me know, for I am 
trying thy ſincerity now, and ſhall judge of thy new 

rofeſſions by thy anſwer to this * A Let me 
— I repeat, whether thoſe women be really Lady 
Betty Lawrance and thy. Couſin Montague ? e 

Let me, my deareſt Love, be enabled to-morrow to 
call you lawfully mine, and we will ſet out the next day, 
if you pleaſe, to Berkſhire, to my Lord M's, where 
they both are at this time; and you ſhall convince your- 
ſelt by your own eyes, and by your own ears; which 

u will believe ſooner than all I can ſay or ſwear. 

Now, Belford, I had really ſome apprehenſion of 
treachery from thee z which made me ſo miſerably evade; 
for elſe, I could as ſafely have ſworn to the truth of this, 
as to that of the former: But ſhe preſſing me till for a 
categorical anſwer, I ventured plumb; and ſwore to it 
[hovers Oatks, Jack] that they were really and truly 

y Betty Lawrance and my Couſin Montague. 

She lifted up her hands, and eyes What can I think 
What can I think !— 

You think me a devil, Madam; a very devil! or you 
could not, after you have put theſe queſtions to me, ſeem 
to doubt the truth of anſwers ſo ſolemnly ſworn to. 

And if I do think thee ſo, have I not cauſe? Is there 
another man in the world (J hope, for the ſake of human 
nature, there is not) who could act by any poor friendleſs 
creature as thou haſt ated by me, whom thou haſt made 
friendleſs—And who, before I knew thee, had for a friend 
every one who knew me? _ 

I told you,, Madam, before, that Lady Betty and my 
Couſin were actually here, in order to take leave of you, 
before they ſet out for Berkſhire ; But the effects of my 

m- 
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ingrateful crime (ſuch, with ſhame and remorſe, I own it 
to be) were the reaſon you could not ſee them. Nor 
could. I be fond, that they ſhould ſee you : Since they 
ou would have forgiven me, had they known what 
fſed—And what reaſon had I to expect your ſilence 
. 7 e ſubject, had you been recovered? 
It ſignifies nothing now, that the cauſe of their ap- 
ce has been anſwered in my ruin, who or what they 
are: But, if thou haſt averred thus ſolemnly to two 
falſhoods, what a wretch do I ſee before me! 
* deen ſhe had now reaſon to be ſatisfied; and I 
ed her to allow me to talk to her of to-morrow, as 
off the happieſt day of my life. We have the Licence, 
Madam — And you maſt excuſe me, that I cannot let 
you go hence, till I have tried every way 1 can try, to 
obtain your forgiveneſs. 
And am I then (with a kind of frantic wildneſs) to be 
detained a priſoner in this horrid houſe?” Am I, Sir ?— 
Take care! Take care] holding up her hand, menacing, 
how you make me deſperate ! If I fall, tho? by my own 
hand, inquiſition will be made for my blood: And be 
not out w thy plot, Lovelace, if it Baule be ſo- Make 
fure work, 1 charge thee: Dig a hole == enough to 
cram in and conceal this unhappy body : For, depend 
upon it, that ſome of thoſe, 405 will not ſtir to protect 
= Tal will move Heaven and Earth to avenge me 
— (6 
A horrid dear creature By my Soul, ſhe made me 
ſhudder! She had need indeed to talk of her unhappi- 
neſs in falling into the hands of the only man in the 
world, who could have uſed her, as I have uſed her— 
She is the only woman in the world, who could have 
ſhocked and diſturbed me, as ſhe has done.—So we are 
upon a foot in that reſpect. And I think I have the 
worſt of it by much: Since very little has been my joy; 
very much my trouble: And her puniſhment, as ſhe 
calls it, is over: But when mine will, or what it may be, 


who can tell ? 


Here, only recapitulating (think, then, how! muſt be 
: affected 
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affected at the time) I was forced to leave off, and ſing 
a ſong to myſelf. I aimed at a lively air; but I croaked 
rather than ſung. And fell into the old diſmal Thirtieth 
of January ſtrain. I hemmed up for a ſprightlier note 
but it would not do: And at laſt I ended, like a male- 
factor, in a dead-pſalm melody. | 
_ High-ho!—I1 gape like an unfledged kite in its neſt, 
wanting to ſwallow a chicken, bobbed at its mouth by its 
marauding dam !— | 
What a devil ails me!—I can neither think nor 
write |— 
Lie down, pen, for a moment !— 


LTC ANT... 
My. LoveLace, To Jonn BELTORD, £/q; 


HERE iscertainly a good deal in the obſervation, 
That it coſts a man ten times more pains to be wicked, 
than it would coft bim to be good. What a confounded 
number of contrivances have I had recourſe to, in order 
to carry my point with this charming creature; and, after 
all, how have I puzzled myſelf by it; and yet am near 
tumbling into the pit which it was the end of all my plots 
to ſhun! What a happy man had I been with ſuch an 
excellence, could I have brought my mind to marry 
when I firſt prevailed upon her to quit her Father's 
houſe! But ther, as I have often reflected, how had I 
known, that a but-bloſſoming Beauty, who could carry 
on a private correſpondence, and run ſuch riſques with a 
notorious wild fellow, was not prompted by inclination, 
which one day might give ſuch a free liver as myſelf, as 
much pain to reflect upon, as, at the time, it gave me 
pleaſure? Thou remembreſt the Hoſt's Tale in Arioſto. 
And thy experience, as well as mine, can furniſh out 
twenty Fiametta's in proof of the imbecillity of the Sex. 
But to proceed with my Narrative. | 
The dear creature reſumed the topic her heart was ſo 
firmly fixed upon; and inſiſted upon quitting the odious 
houſe, and that in very high terms, 


--T urged 
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I urged her to meet me the next day at the altar in 
either of the two churches mentioned in the Licenee, 
And I befought her, whatever were her reſolution, to 
let me debate this matter calmly with her. 

If, ſhe ſaid, I would have her give what I deſired the 
leait moment's conſideration, I muſt not hinder her from 
being her own miſtreſs. To what purpoſe did J aſk her 

conſent, if ſhe had not a power over either her own per- 
ſon or actions? 5 N 

Will you give me your Honour, Madam, if J con- 
ſent to your quitting a houſe ſo diſagreeable to you ?— 

My Honour, Sir! ' faid the dear creature—A las !— 
And turned weeping from me with inimitable grace— 
As if ſhe had faid—Alas !—You have robbed me of 
my Honour! | 

I hoped then, that her angry paſſions were ſubſiding; 
but I was miſtaken : For, urging her warmly for the 
Day; and that for the fake of our mutual honour, and 
the honour of both our families; in this high- flown and 
high-ſouled ſtrain ſhe anſwered me: 

And canſt thou, Lovelace, be ſo mean—as to wiſh to 
make a wife of the creature thou haſt infulted, diſho- 
noured, and abuſed, as thou haſt me? Was it neceſſary 
to humble me down to the low level of thy baſeneſs, be- 
fore I could be a wife meet for thee? Thou hadſt a Fa- 
ther, who was a man of honour : A Mother, who de- 
ſerved a better Son. Thou haſt an Uncle, who is no 
diſhonour to the Peerage of a kingdom, whoſe Peersare 
more reſpectable than the Nobility of any other — 1 
Thou haſt other Relations alſo, who may be thy 1 
tho* thou canſt not be their And canſt thou not ima- 

ine, that thou heareſt them calling upon thee; the 
Dead from their monuments; the Living from their 
laudable pride; not to diſnonour thy antient and ſplendid 
houſe, by entering into wedlock with a creature whom 
thou haſt levelled with the dirt of the Street, and claſſed 

witch the vileſt of her Sex? 

I extolled her Greatneſs of Soul, and her Virtue. I 


exccrated myſelf for my guilt: And told her, how 
F grateful” 
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grateful to the Manes of my Anceſtors, as well as to the 
Wiſhes of the Living, the honour I ſupplicated for'would 
_ \ | 

But ſtill ſhe inſiſted upon being a free agent; of ſee- 
ing herſelf in other lodgings before ſhe would give what 
I urged the leaſt conſideration. Nor would ſhe promiſe 


me favour even then, or to permit my viſits. How 


then, as I aſked her, could I comply, without reſolving 
to loſe her for ever ? | 
She put her hand to her forehead often as ſhe talked; 
and at laſt, pleading diſorder in her head, retired ; nei- 
ther of us ſatisfied with the other. But He ten times 
more diſſatisfied with me, than I with her. 
Dorcas ſeems to be coming into favour with her— - 

What now !—What now! 

m | Monday night. 


Low determined is this Lady !—Again had ſhe like 
to have eſcaped us. What a fixed reſentment She 


only, I find, aſſumed a little calm, in order to quiet ſuſ- 


picion. She was got down, and actually had unbolted 
the Street · door, before I could get to her; alarmed as T 
was by Mrs. Sinclair's cookmaid, who was the only one 
that ſaw her fly thro? the paſſage : Yet lightning was not 
quicker than J. 
Again I brought her back to the dining- room, with 
infinite reluctance on her part. And before her face, 
ordered a ſervant to be placed conſtantly at the bottom 
of the ſtairs for the future. | 
She ſeemed even choaked with grief and diſappoint- 
ment. i 

Dorcas was exceedingly aſſiduous about her; and con- 
fidently gave it as her own opinion, that her dear Lady 
ſhould be permitted to go to another lodging, fince his 
was ſo difagreeable to her: Were ſhe to be killed for 
ſaying fo, ſhe would ſay it. And was good Dorcas for 
this aſterwards. | | 

But for ſome time the dear creature was all paſſion 
and violence— 


| T fee, I ſee, faid the, when I had nnn 
2 * 
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what I am to expect from your new profeſſions, O vileſt 


of men 

Have I offered to you, my beloved creature, any-thing 
that can juſtify this impatience after a more hopeful calm ? 
She wrung her hands. She diſordered her head-greſs, 
She tore her ruffles. . She was in a perfect phrenſ. 
. I dreaded, her returning malady : | But entreaty rather 
exaſperating, I affected an angry air. —[ bid her expect 
the worſt ſhe had to fear And was menacing on, in 
— to intimidate . when, dropping down at my 
ect, 
will be a mercy, fad ſhe, the higheſt act of mercy 
pou can do, to kill me outright upon this ſpot—This 

ppy ſpot, as I will, in my laſt moments, call it!— 
Then, baring, with a ill more frantic violence, part of 
her enchanting neck—Here, here, ſaid the ſoul-harrow- 
ing Beauty, let thy pointed mercy enter! And I will 
thank thee, and forgive. thee for all the dreadful paſt! 
With my lateſt gaſp will I forgive and thank thee !— 
Or help me to the means, and I will myſelf put out of 
thy way ſo miſerable a wretch And bleſs thee for thoſe 
means | 

Why all this extravagant paſſion Why all theſe ex- 
clamations ? Have I offered any new injury to you, my 
deareſt life? What a phrenſy is this! Am I not ready 
to. make you all the reparation that I can make you? 
Had I not reaſon to hope—  . 

No, no, no, no—half a dozen times, as faſt as ſhe 
.could ſpeak. 

Had I not reaſon to a that you were meditating 
upon the means of making me happy, and yourſelf not 
miſerable, rather than upon a flight = — and ſo 
precipitate?— 

No, no, no, no, as before, ſhaking her head with wild 
impatience, as reſolyed not to attend to what I ſaid, 

My reſolutions are ſo honourable, if you will permit 
them to take effect, that I need not be ſolicitous whither 
you go, if you will but permit my viſits, and receive my 
vos. - And God is my witncls, that I bring W 
— | — 
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back from the door with any view to your diſhonour, 
but the contrary: And this moment 1 will ſend for a 
Miniſter to put an end to all your doubts and fears. 
Say this, and ſay a thouſand times more, and bind 
every word with a ſolemn appeal to that God whom thou 
art accuſtomed to invoke to the truth of the vileſt falſe- 
hoods, and all will ftill be ſhort of what thou haſt vowed 
and promiſed to me. And, were not my heart to abhor 
thee, and to riſe againſt thee, for thy perjuries, as it does, 
would not, I tell thee once more, I would not, bind my 
Soul in covenant with ſuch a man, for a thouſand worlds! 
- Compole yourſelf, however, Madam; for your ow" 
ſake,, compoſe yourſelf. Permit me to raiſe you up; 
abborred as J am of your Soul. | 

Nay, if I muſt not touch you; for ſhe wildly (apt 
my hands; but with ſuch a ſweet paſſionate Air, het 
boſom heaving and throbbing as ſhe looked up to me, 
that altho* I was moſt ſincerely enraged, I could with 
tranſport have preſſed her to mine. 

If I muſt not touch you, I will not. But depend 
upon it and I aſſumed the ſterneſt air I could aſſume, 
to try what that would do] depend upon it, Madam, that 
this is not the way to avoid the 21 Let 
me 1 what I will, I cannot be uſed worſe !—Dorcas, be 
gone! | | - DAB 


- © She aroſe, Dorcas being about to withdraw; and 


wildly. caught hold of her arm: O Dorcas ! If thou art 
of mine own Sex, leave me not, I charge thee— Then 
quitting Dorcas, down ſhe threw herſelf upon her knees, 
in the furthermoſt corner of the room, claſping a chair 
with her face laid upon the bottom of it O where can 
I be ſafe?—Where, where can I be ſafe, from this man 
of violence? | wy 

This gave Dorcas an opportunity to confirm herſelf 
in her Lady's confidence: The wench threw herſelf at 
my feet, while I ſeemed in violent wrath; and, em- 
bracing my knees, Kill me, Sir, kill me, Sir, if you 
pleaſe !—I muſt throw myſelf in your way, to fave my 
Lady. I beg your pardon, Sir But you mult be ler 

Vo. V. H on! 
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on l- God forgive the miſchief- makers! But your 
own heart, if left to itſelf, would not permit theſe 
things — Spare, however, Sir! ſpare my Lady, I be- 
ſeech you !—buſtling on her knees about me, as if I 
were intending to approach her Lady, had I not been 
reſtrained by her. 

This, humoured by me, Begone, devil 1—Officious 
devil, begone !—ftartled the dear creature; who, ſnatch- 
ing up haſtily her head from the chair, and as haſtily 
popping it down again in terror, hit her noſe, I ſuppoſe, 

againſt the edge of the chair; and it guſhed out with 
b ood, running in a ſtream down her boſom; ſhe her- 
ſelf too much affrighted to heed it! 

Never was mortal man in ſuch terror and agitation as 
I; for I inſtantly concluded, that ſhe bad ſtaberd herſelf 
with ſome concealed inſtrument. 

Iranto her in a wild agon For Damn frighted 
out of all her mock interpolition— 

What have you done O what have you done! 
Look up to me, my deareſt life Sweet injured inno- 
cence, look up to me! What have you done !—Long 
will I not ſurvive you l- And I was upon the point of 
drawing my ſword to diſpatch myſelf, when I diſcovered 
[What an unmanly blockhead does this charming 
creature make me at —— leaſure I] that all I a 
hended was but a bloody noſe, wry as far as I know 
(for it could not be ſtopped. in a quarter of an hour) may 
have ſaved her head, and her intellets, 

But I. ſee by this dene, that the ſweet creature is but 
a pretty coward at bottom; and that I can terrify her 
out of her virulence againſt me, whenever I put on ſtern- 
neſs and anger: But then, as a qualifier to the advantage 
this gives me over her, I find myſelf to be a coward too, 
which I had not before ſuſpected, ſince 1 was capable of 
being ſo eaſily terrified by the apprehonſions, of her of- 
fering violence to herſelf. 


LIT. 
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WW 
Mr. Lovzlacz, To Jonn Bztronn, % 


© : 


UT, with all this dear creature's reſentment againſt 
me, Icannot, for my heart, think but ſhe will get 
all over, and conſent to enter the Pale with me. Were 


ſhe even to die to-morrow, and to know ſhe ſhould 


would not a woman of her ſenſe, of her punctilio, an 
in her ſituation, and of fo proud a family, rather die 
married, than otherwiſe ?-No doubt but ſhe would; 
altho* ſhe were to hate the man ever ſo heartily. If fo, 
there is now but one man in the world whom ſhe can 
have—And that is Me. me e 

Now I talk [Familiar writing is but talking, Jack] 
thus glibly of entering the Pale, thou wilt be ready to 
queſtion me, I know, as to my intentions on this head. 

As much of my heart, as I know of it myſelf, will I 
tell thee, When I am from her, I cannot ſtill help he- 
e, about Marriage; and I even frequently reſolve 
againſt it, and determine to preſs my favourite ſcheme 
for Cohabitation. But when 1 am 201itþ her, I am ready 
to ſay, to ſwear, and to do, whatever I think will be moſt 
acceptable to her: And were a Parſon at hand, I ſhould 
plunge at once, no doubt of it, into the State. | 
I have frequently thought, in common caſes, that it is 
happy for many giddy fellows There are giddy fellows, 
as well as giddy girls, Jack; and perhaps thoſe are as 
often drawn in, as theſe] that Ceremony and Parade are 
neceflary to the irrevocable Solemnity; and that there is 
generally time for a man to recollect himſelf in the ſpace 
between the heated over · night, and the cooler next morn- 
ing; or I know not who could eſcape the ſweet gypſies, 
whoſe faſcinating powers are ſo much aided by our own 
raiſed imaginations, | 

A wife at any time, I uſed to ſay. I had ever con - 
fidence and vanity enough, to think, that no woman 
breathing could deny her hand, when I held out mine. 
I am confoundedly W #5 to find, that this Lady 

2 i 
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is able to hold me at bay, and to refuſe all my honeſt 
VOWS. 

What force [Allow me a ſerious refleion, Jack: It 
will be put down] What force] have evil habits upon 
the human mind ! When we enter upon a devious courſe, 
we think we ſhall have it in our power when we will to 
return to the right path. But it is not ſo, I plainly fee: 
For, who can acknowlege with more juſtice this dear 
creature 8 merits, and his own errors, than I? Whoſe 
regret, at times, can be deeper than mine, for the in- 
juries 'T have done her? Whoſe reſolutions to repair 
thoſe injuries ſtronger? Vet how tranſitory is my peni- 
tence How am 1 hurried away—Canſt thou tell by 
what ?—O devil of Youth, and devil of Intrigue, how 
do ye miſlead me How. often do we end in occaſions 
for the deepeſt remorſe, what we begin in wantonneſs |— 
At the preſent writing, however, the turn of the ſcale 
is in bebe of Matrimony— For I deſpair of carrying 


with her my favourite point. 


The Lady tells Dorcas, that her heart is 8 
and that ſhe ſhall live but a little while, I think nothing 
of that, if we marry. In thi firſt place, ſhe knows not 


what a mind unapprehenſive will da for her, in a State 
ta which all the Sex look forward with high ſatisfa&ion. 


How often have the whole facted Conclave been thus 


deceived in their choice of a Pope; not conſidering, 
that the new dignity is. of itſelf ſufficient to give new 
life. A few months heart's- eaſe will give my Charmer 
a quite different notion of things : And I dare fay, as I 
have heretofore ſaid (a), Once married, and I am mar- 
ried for life. 
I Will allow, that her Pride, in one ſenſe, has ſuffered 
abafement : But her Triumph is the greater in every 
other.' And while I can think that all her trials are but 
additions to her honour, and that I have laid the founda- 
tions of her glory in my own ſhame, can I be called 
cruel, if I am not affected wich her grief as ſome men 
wou!d be? 

a)"Sce p. 23. of this Volume, 
e en of is Vole, | wot 


= 
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And for what ſhould her heart be broken? Her will 
is unviolated :—At preſent, however, her will is unvio- 
lated. The deſtroying of good habits, and the intro- 
ducing of bad, to the corrupting of the whole heart, is 
the violation. That her will is not to be corrupted, that 
her mind is not to be debaſed, ſhe has hitherto unque- 
ſtionably proved. And if ſhe give cauſe for further tri - 
als, and hold faſt her integrity; what ideas will ſhe have 
to dwell upon, that will be able to corrupt her morals? 
What veſtigia, what remembrances, but ſuch as will in- 
ſpire abhorrence of the attempter ? | | 

What nonſenſe then to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a mere no- 
tional violation as ſhe has ſuffered, ſhould be able to cut 
aſunder the ſtrings of life ? = 

Her Religion, married, or not married, will ſet her 
above making ſuch a trifling accident, ſuch an involun- 
tary ſuffering, fatal to her. an 

Such conſiderations as theſe, they are, that ſupport me 
againſt all apprehenſion of bugbear conſequences: And 
I would have them have weight with thee; who art ſuch 
a doughty advocate for her. And yet I allow thee this; 
That ſhe really makes too much of it: Takes it too much 
to heart. To be ſure ſhe ought to have forgot it by this 
time, except the charming, charming conſequence hap- 
pen, that ſtill J am in hopes will happen, were I to pro- 
ceed no further. And, if ſhe apprehend this herſelf, 
then has the dear over-nice ſoul ſome reaſon for taking 
it ſo much to heart: And yet would not, I think, refuſe 
to legitimate. | | 1 
O Jack! had T an imperial diadem, I ſwear to thee, 
that I would give it up, even to my enemy, to have one 
charming Boy by this Lady. And ſhould ſhe eſcape me, 
and no ſuch effect follow, my Revenge on her family, 
and, in ſuch a caſe, on herſelf, woùld be incomplete, and 
I ſhould reproach myſelf as long as I lived. 

Were I to be ſure, that this foundation is laid [And 
why may I not hope it is?] I ſhould not doubt to havg 
her ſtill (ſnould ſhe withſtand her day of grace) on my 
own conditions: Nor ſhould J, if it were ſo, queſtion 

H 3 that 


— 
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that revived affection in ber, which a woman ſeldom fails 
to have for the father of her firſt child, whether born in 
wedlock, or qut of it. | | 
And pr'ythee, Jack, ſee in this aſpiration, let me call 
it, a diſtinction in my favour from other Rakes; who 
almoſt to a man follow. their inclinations, without trou- 
bling themſelves about conſequences. In imitation, as 
one would think, of the ſtrutting villain of a Bird, which 
from feathered Lady to feathered Lady purſues his im- 
ial pleaſures, leaving it to his ſleek paramours to 
atch the genial product in holes and corners of their 
own finding out. 7 


Winne 
Mr. LovELace, To Join BELroRD, £/q; 


| Tueſday Morning, June 20. 
XITELL, Jack, now are we upon another foot to- 

gether. This dear creature will not let me be 
good. She is now authorizing all my plots by her own 
example. 4 

Thou muſt be partial in the higheſt degree, if now 
thou blameſt me for reſuming my former ſchemes, ſince 
in that caſe I ſhall but follow her clue. No forced con- 
ſtruction of her actions do I make on this occaſion in 
order to juſtify a bad cauſe or a worſe intention. A 
little pretence, indeed, ſerved the Wolf, when he had a 
180 to quarrel with the Lamb; but this is not now my 
caſe. | 

For here [Wouldſt thou have thought it?] taking ad- 
vantage of Dorcas's compaſſionate temper, and of ſome 
warm expreſſions, which the tender-hearted wench let 
fall againſt the cruelty of men; and wiſhing to have it 
in her power to ſerve her; has ſhe given her the fol- 
lowing Note, ſigned by her maiden name: For ſhe has 
thought fit, in poſitive and plain words, to own to the 
Pfitying Dorcas, that ſhe is not married, 


Monday, 
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o Monday, June 19. 

The underwritten do hereby promiſe, that, on my com- 

ing into poſſeſſion of my own Eſtate, I will provide for 
Dorcas Martindale in a gentlewoman-like manner, in my 
oron 775 : Or, if I do not ſoon obtain that poſſeſſion, or 
ſhould firſt die, I do hereby bind myſelf, my executors, and 
adminiſtrators, to pay to her, or her order, during the term 
of her natural life, the ſum of five pounds on each of the 
four uſual quarterly days in the year; that is io ſay, 
twenty pounds by the year; on condition that ſhe faith- 
fully affiſt me' in my eſcape from an illegal confinement, 
under which I now labour. The firſt quarterly payment 
tb commence and be payable at the end of three months 
immediately following the day of my deliverance. And 1 
do alſo promiſe to give ber, as a teſtimony of my honour in 
the reſt, a diamond ring, whith I have ſhewed ber. Wit- 
neſs my han, this nineleenth day of June, in the year above- 
11, CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Now, Jack, what terms wouldſt thou have me to 
keep with ſuch a ſweet cortuptreſs? Seeſt thou not how 
ſhe hates me? Seeſt thou not, that ſhe is reſolved never 
to forgive me? Seeſt thou not, however, that ſhe muſt 
diſgrace herſelf in the eye of the world, if ſhe actually 
ſhould eſcape ? That ſhe muſk be ſubjected to infinite 
diſtreſs and hazard? For whom has ſhe to receive and 
protect her? Let to determine to riſque all theſe evils: 
And furthermore to ſtoop. to artifice, to be guilty of the 
reigning vice of the times, of Bribery and Corruption 
O Jack, Jack! ſay not, write not, another word in her 
favour! © 

Thou haſt blamed me for bringing her to this houſe ; 
But had I carried her to any other in England, where 
there would have been one ſervant or inmate capable 
either of compaſſion or corruption, what muſt have been 
the conſequence ? | | 


But ſeeſt thou not, however,” that, in this flimſy con- 
trivance, the dear implacable, like a drowning man, 
| H 4 catches 


— — — — 
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catches at a ſtraw to ſave herſelf A ſtraw ſhall ſhe 
find to be the refuge ſhe has reſorted to. 


Mr. Loverace, To Join BEZTTrokp, Eq; 
| | Tueſday Morning, 10 0 Clock. 
ERY ill—Exceeding ill—as Dorcas. tells me, in 
| order to avoid ſeeing me—And yet the dear ſou] 
may be ſo in her mind. But is not that equivacation ? 
Some one paſſion predominating, in every human breaſt, ' 
breaks thro?. principle, and controuls us all. Mine is 
Love and Revenge taking turns. Hers, is Hatred. 
But this is my conſalegon, that Hatred appeaſed, is 
Love begun; or Love renewed I may rather ſay, if Love 
ever had footing here. oh 
But refleSioning apart, thou ſeeſt, Jack, that her plot 
is beginning to work. Tomorrow it is to break out. 
I have been abroad, to ſet on foot a plot of circum- 
vention. All fair now, Belford |! , 
I inſiſted. upon viſiting my indiſpoſed Fair-one. Dor- 
cas made officious Wen or her. I curſed the wench 
in her hearing for her impertinence; and ſtamp'd, and 
made a clutter ;. which was improved into an appre-. 
henſion to the Lady, that I ou have flung her faith- 

ful confidante from the 1 of the ſtairs to the bottom. 

He is a violent wretch . 


But, Dorcas [Dear Dorcas 
now it is] thou ſhalt have a-friend- in me to the laſt day 
of my life. ee ee eee 
And what now, Jack, doſt think the name of her 
good angel is? Why Dorcas Martindale, Chriſtian and 
uper (no more Wykes) as in the promiſory note in my 
former And the dear creature has bound her to her by 
the moſt ſolemn obligations, Beides the tie of intereſt. 
_ Whither, Madam, do you deſign to go when you 
et out of this houſe? 8 
I will throw myſelf into the firſt open houſe I can 
find; and beg protection till I can get a coach, or a 
lodging in ſome honeſt family, , 
: WOT & PA , What 


J 
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What will you do for Cloaths, Madam? I doubt 
I not be able to take oy a with you, un what 
ou' ll have on. 

O no matter for Ae ik can but get out of this 
houſe. 2 
What will you do for Money, Madam J I hive 
heard his Honour expreſs his concern, that he could 
not prevail upon you to be obliged to him, tho' he 
apprehended that you muſt be ſhort of money, _ 

O, I have rings, and other valuables. Indeed J have 
but four guineas, and two of them, I found lately 
wrapt up in a bit of Lace, defigned for a charitable 
uſe : But now, alas ! Charity begins at home !—But I 
have one dear friend left, if ſhe be living, as I hope in 
God ſhe is! to whom I can be obliged, if I want. O 
Dorcas! I muſt ere now have heard _ her, if I had 
had fair play. 

Well, Madam, yours is a hard lot, I pity you at 
my heart! 

Thank you, D I am unhappy, that T d 
not think before, that I might have confided in thy 
Pity, and in thy Sex! | 

1 pitied you, Madam, often and oſten : But you 
were always, as I thought, diffident of me. And then 
I doubted not but you were married; and I thought 
his Honour was unkindly uſed by you. So that I 
thought it my duty to wiſh well to his Honour, rather 
than to what I thought to be your humours, Madam. 
Would to Heaven, that I had known before that you 
were not married !—Such a Lady! Such a Fortune ! | 
To be ſo fadlyibetrayed !—- | 

Ah, Dorcas! I was baſely drawn in! My eu- 
My ignorance of the world And I have ſome things 
to reproach myſelf with, when J look back. 

Lord, Madam, what deceitful creatures are ' theſe 
men Neither oaths, nor vows I am fure, I am ſure 
[And then with her apron ſhe gave her eyes half a 
dozen' hearty rubs) I may curſe the time that I came 
into this houſe ! 

Here 
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Here was $accounting for her bold eyes! And was it 
not better for Dorcas to give up a houſe-which her Lady 
could not think worſe of than ſhe did, in:order to gain- 
the reputation of ſincerity, than by offering to vindi- 
cate it, to make her proffered ſervices ſuſpected ? 

Poot᷑ Darcas |! Bleſs me] how little do we who have 
lived our time in the —_y ROW of this wicked 
town 

Had I been able to write, cried the veteran wench, 
I ſhould certainly have given ſome other near relations 
I have in Wales a little i»kling of matters; and they 
would have ſaved me from from from | 

Her Sobs were enough. The apprehenſions of wo- 
men on ſuch ſubjects are ever aforehand with ſpeech. 

And then, ſobbing on, ſhe lifted her apron to her 
face again. She ſniewed me how. | 

Poor Dorcas r wiping her own. charming 


— Love, all Compaſſion, is this dear creature to: 
every one in affliction, but me. 
And would not an Aunt protect her kinſwoman — 
Abominable wretch | 
3 * t—1 can't=-ſay, my Aunt was privy 
She gave me good advice. She knew not for 
* while, that I was- that I was—that I was 
iu '—og hl 
No more, no more, good Dorcaz—What a world 
do we. live in What a houſe am I in — But come, 
don't weep: (tho* ſhe herſelf could not forbear) : My 
being betrayed into it, tho* to my own ruin, may be 
a happy event for thee : And if I live, it ſhall. 
thank; you, my good Lady, blubbering. I am 
forry, very forry, you have ad ſo hard a lot. But it 
may be the ſaving of my ſoul, if I can get to your La- 
dyſhip's houſe. Had I but known that your Lady ſhip 
was not married, I would have eat my own fleſn, be- 
fore, before, before-:-—g—- 
Dorcas, ſobbed and wept.” The Lady "wer and 


wept 1 
nt But 
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But now, Jack, for a ſerious reflection upon the 


premiſes. 

How will the good folks account for it, that Satan 
has ſuch ſaithful inſtruments, and that the bond of wick- 
edneſs is a ſtronger bond than the ties of virtue; as if it 
were the nature of the human mind to be villainous? 
For here, had Dorcas been good, and been tempted as 
ſhe was tempted to any-thing evil, I make no doubt 
but ſhe would have yielded to the temptation, 

And cannot our fraternity in an hundred inſtances 
give proof of the like W of Vice over Vir- 
tue? And that we have riſqued more to ſerve and pro- 
mote the intereſts of the former, than ever a good man 
did to ſerve a good man or a good cauſe? For have 
we not been prodigal of life and ſortune? Have we not 
defied the Civil iſtrate upon occaſion? And have 
we not attempted Reſcues, and dared all things, only 
to extricate a pounded profligate? 

| Whence, Jack, can this be? 

O I have it, I believe. The vicious are 2 bad as 
they can be; and do the devil's work without looking 
after; while he is continually ſpreading ſnares for the 
athers; and, like a ſkilful An Juiting: his baits to 


the fiſn he angles for. 
Nor let even boneft pe eo. called, — 
Dorcas for her fidelity in cauſe. For — not 


the General, who ioplicily ſerves an ambitious Prince 
in his unjuſt deſigns upon his neighbours, or upon his 
own oppreſſed ſubjects; and even the Lawyer, who, 
for the ſake of a a paltry Fee, undertakes. to whiten a 
black cauſe, and to defend-it againſt one he knows to 
be good, do the very ſame thing as Dorcas? And are 
_ not both every whit as culpable ? Vet the one ſhall 
be dubbed a hero, the other called an admirable fellow, 
and be contended for by every client, and his double- 
paced abilities ſnall carry him thro” all the high prefer- 
ments of the Law with reputation and applauſe. 

Well but, what ſhall be done, ſince the Lady is fo 


much determined on removing ?—ls there no — 
oblige 


— — — — — — — — 
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oblige her, and yet to make the very act ſubſervient to 


my own views ?—1 fancy ſuch a way may be found out. 


I will ſtudy for i.— 

Suppoſe I ſuffer her to make an eſcape ? Her heart 
is in it. If ſhe effect it, the triumph ſhe will have over 
me upon it will be a counterbalance for all ſhe has ſuf- 
r | 

I will oblige her if I can. 


M 
Mr. Lov zack, Te Jon BELITOR D, Eq; 
IRE D with a fucceſſion of fatiguing days and 
lleepleſs nights, and with contemplating the pre- 
carious ſituation J ſtand in with my Beloved, I fell into 
a profound Reſverie; which brought on Sleep; and that 


produced a Dream; a fortunate Dream; which, as I 


| 
**F * 


What, as I have often contemplated. is the enjoy- 
ment of the fineſt woman in the world, to the con- 
trivance, the buſtle, the ſurprizes, and at laſt the hap 


concluſion of a well- laid plot ? — The charming round. 


abouts, to cbme the neareſ way home; the doubts; 
the apprehenſions; the heart-akings, the meditated tri- 


umphsTheſe are the joys that make the bleſſing dear. 
For all the reſt, what is it? What but to find an 
Angel in imagination dwindled down to a Woman in 


n 


fact ?—But to my Dream | 

Methought it was about Nine on Wedneſday morn- 
ing that a chariot, with a dowager's' arms upon the 
doors, and in it a grave matronly Lady [Not unlike 
Mother H. in the face; but in her heart O how un- 
Ike I] ſtopped at a grocer*s ſhop about ten doors on 
the other ſide of the way, in order to buy ſome gro- 


ceries : And methought Dorcas, having been out to ſee 
| if the coaſt were clear for her Lady's flight, and if a 


coach were to be got near the place, eſpied this 9 
29800 _ | with 


a ati. - aw «a =© _— 8 
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with the dowager's arms, and this matronly Lady : 
And what, methought, did Dorcas, that ſubtle traitreſs, 
do, but whip up to the old matronly Lady, and, lifting 
up her voice, ſay, Good my Lays porn aps one word 
with your Ladyſhip! 

What thou halt to ſay | to me, hay o on, 345 noth the old 
Lady; the Grocer retiring, and lool, to give 
Dorcas leaye to ſpeak ; who, * . — in e 
theſe, accoſted the Lady. _ 
Tou ſeem, Madam, to be a very 900 Lady; ; and 
here in this neighbourhood, at a houſe of no high re- 
pute, is an innocent, Lady of rank and fortune, beau» 
« tifyl as a May-morning, and youthiul as a Roſe-bud, 
© and full as ſweet and lovely; who has been, tricked 
© thither by a wicked gentleman, practiſed in the ways 
d of the town ; and this very night will ſhe be ruined, 
i we get not out of his hands. Now, O Lady ! if 

ou will Ni your compaſſionate goodneſs to this 

air young Lady, in whom, the moment you behold 
6 3% you will e cauſe to believe all I fay ; and let 
© her but have a place in your chariot, and remain in 
© your protection for one day only, till ſhe can ſend a 
© man and horſe to her rich and powerful friends; you 
may ſave from ruin a Lady who has no equal for Vir- 
c tue as well as Beauty.” 

 Methought the old Lady, moved with Dorcas's ſtory, 
anſwered and faid, * Haſten, O damſel, who in a happy 
moment art come to put it in my power to ſerve the 
© innocent and the virtuous, which it has always been 
my delight to do: Haſten to this young Lady, and 
© bid her hie hither to me with all ſpeed ; and tell her, 
© that my chariot ſhall be —— il And if I find 
© all that thou ſayeſt true, my houſe ſhall be her ſan- 

* tuary, and I will protect her from all her oppreſſors.“ 

Hereupon, methought, this traitreſs Dorcas hied 

back to the Lady, and made report of what ſhe had 


done. And, methought, the Lady highly approved 


of Dorcas's procceding, and bleſſed her for her 5, $990 
thought. 
And 
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And I lifted up mine eyes, and behold the Lady 
iſſued out of the honſe, and without looking back, ran 
to the chariot with the-dowager's coat upon it, and was 
received by the matronly Lady with open arms, and 
Welcome, welcome, welcome, fair young Lady, who 
« {9 well anſwer the deſcription of the faithful damſel: 
And I- will carry you inſtantly to my houſe, where 
you ſhall meet with all the good uſage your heart can 
« wiſh for, till you can appriſe your fich and powerful 
friends of your paſt dangers; and preſent eſcape.* , 
Thank you, thank yen, thank you, thank you, 
* worthy, thrice worthy Lady, who afford ſo kindly 
your protection to a moſt unhappy young” creature, 
© who has been baſely ' ſeduced and” betrayed, and 
© brought to the very brink of deſtruction—.t 
- Methought then, the mattonly Lady, who had by 
the time the' young Lady came to her, bought and 
paid for the goods ſhe wanted, ordered her coach- 
man to drive home with all ſpeed ; who ſtopped not 
till he had arrived in a certain Street, not far from Lin- 
colns-inn-fields, where the matronly Lady lived in a 
fumptuous dwelling, replete with damfels who wrought 
curiouſly in Muſlins, Cambricks, and fine linen, and in 
every good. work that induſtrious damſels love to be 
5 about, except the Loom and the Spinning- 
wheel.” | | 4h 
And methought, all the way the young Lady and 
the old Lady rode, and after they came in, till dinner 
was ready, the young Lady filled up the time with the 
diſmal account of her wrongs and her ſufferings, the 
like of which was never heard by mortal ear; and this 
in fo moving a manner, that the good old Lady did 
nothing _— Is and''figh, and fob, and inveigh 
againft the arts of wicked men, and againſt that abo- 
minable *Squire Lovelace, who was a plotting villain, 
methought ſhe ſaid ; and, more than that, an unchained 
Beelzebub. l 
Methought I was in a dreadful agony, when I found 
the Lady had eſcaped ; and in my wrath had = to 
ave 
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have flain Dorcas, and our Mother, and every one I 
met. But, by ſome quick tranſition, and ſtrange me- 
orphoſis, which dreams do not uſually account for, 
methought, all of a ſudden, this matronly Lady was 
turned into the famous Mother H. herſelf ; and, being 
an old acquaintance of Mother Sinclair, was prevailed 
upon to aſſiſt in my plot upon the young Lady. | 
Then, methought, followed a ſtrange Scene; for, 
Mother H. longing to hear more of the young Lady's 
Stary, and night being come, beſought her to accept 
of a place in her own bed, in order to have all hd 
talk to themſelves. For, methought, two young 
Nieces of hers had broken in upon them in the middle 
of the diſmal tale. 
. Accordingly. going early to bed, and the ſad ſtory 
being reſumed, with as great earneſtneſs on one fide, 
as attention on the other, before the young Lady had 
gone far in it, Mother H. methought, was taken with 
a fit of the Colic ; and her tortures increaſing, was 
obliged to riſe. to get a cordial ſhe uſed to find ſpecific 
in this diſorder, to which ſhe was unhappily ſubject. ' 
Having thus riſen, and ftept to her cloſet, me- 
thought ſhe let fall the wax taper in her return; and 
then [O metamorphoſis ſtill ſtranger than the former! 
What unaccountable things are- Dreams !] coming to 
bed again in the dark, the young Lady, to her infi- 
nite aſtoniſſitnent, grief, and ſurprize, found Mother 
H. turned into a young perſon of the other Sex: And 
altho* Lovelace was the abborred of her Soul, yet, fear- 
ing it was ſome otber perſon, it was matter of ſome 
conſolation to her, when ſhe found it was no other than 
himſelf, and that ſhe had been ſtill che hedfellow of but 
one and the ſame man. | 
A ſtrange promiſcuous huddle of adventures fol- 
lowed ; Scenes perpetually ſhifting ; now nothing 
heard from the Lady, but ſighs, groans, exclamations, 
faintings, dyings—From the gentleman, but vows, 
promiſes, proteſtations, diſclaimers of purpoſes purſued , 
and all the gentle and ungentle preſſures of the Lover's 
warfare, Then, 
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Then, as quick as thought (for Dreams thou knoweſt 
confine not themſelves to the Rules of the Drama) en- 
ſued Recoveries, Lyings-In, Chriſtenings, the ſmiling 
Boy, amply, even in her, own opinion, Ray the 
ſuffering Mother. 

Then the Grandfather's Eſtate yielded up, poſſeſſion 
taken of it: Living very happily upon it: Her beloved 
Norton her companion; Miſs Howe her viſiter; and 
(admirable! thrice admirable ) enabled to compare notes 
with her; a charming Girl, by the ſame father, to her 
friend's charming Boy; who, as they grow up, in 
order to conſolidate their mammas friendſhips (for nei- 
ther have Dreams regard to conſanguiniiy) intermarry; 
change Names by Act of Parliament, to enjoy my 
a 1 know riot what of the like Fit Joey 

uff. 

I awoke,. as thou meyell believe, it in great diſorder, 
and, rejoiced to find my Charmer in the: next room, 
and Dorcas honeſt. 

Now thou wilt fay this was a very odd — And 

yet (for I am a ſtrange dreamer) it is not altogether im- 
— that ſomething like it may happen; as the 
pretty. Simpleton has the weakneſs to confide 1 in Dor- 
cas, whom till now ſhe diſliked. 

But J forgot to tell thee one part of my Dream; 
and that Was, That, the next morning, the Lady gave 
way to ſuch tranſports of grief and reſentment, that ſne 
was with difficulty diverted from making an attempt 
upon her own Life. But however at laſt was prevailed 
upon to reſolve to live, and to make the beſt of the 
matter: A Letter, methought, from Capt. Tomlin- 
ſon helping to pacify her, written to appriſe me, that 
her Uncle Harlowe would certainly be at Kentiſh- town 
on Wedneſday night June 28. the following day (the 
29th) being his birth-day ; and he doubly deſirous on 
that account that our Nuprials ſhould be then privately 
ſolemnized in his preſence. 

But is Thurſday the 29th her Uncle's anniverſary, 


methinks thou aſkeſt ? —It is ; or elſe the day of Cele- 
bration 
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bration ſhould have been earlier ſtill. Three weeks ago 
I heard her ſay it was; and I have down the Birth- day 
of every one of her family, and the Wedding-day of 
her Father and Mother. The minuteſt circumſtances 
are often. of great ſervice, in matters of the laſt im- 
portance. 

And what ſayeſt thou now to my Dream ? 

Who ſays, that, ſleeping and waking, I have not 
fine helps from ſome body, ſome ſpirit rather, as thou'lt 
be apt to ſay ? But no wonder that a Beelzebub has his 
devilkins to attend his call. 

I can have no manner of doubt of ſucceeding in Mo- 
ther H's part of the ſcheme z for will the Lady (who 
reſolves to throw herſelf into the fir ft houſe ſhe can enter, 
or to beſpeak the protection of the firſt perſon ſhe meets , 
and who thinks there can be no danger out of this houſe, 
equal to what ſhe apprehends from Me in it) ſcruple to 
accept of the chariot of a dowager, accidentally offer- 
ing? And the Lady's protection engaged by her — 2 
ful Dorcas, ſo highly bribed to promote her eſca 
And then Mrs. H. has the air and appearance of a ve- 
nerable matron, and is not ſuch a forbidding devil as 
Mrs. Sinclair. 

The pretry Simpleton knows nothing of the world ; 
nor that people who have money, never want aſſiſtants 
in their views, be they what they will. How elſe could 
the Princes of the earth be ſo implicitly ſerved as they 
are, change they hands ever ſo often, and be their pur- 
poſes ever ſo wicked ? 

If I can but get her to go on with me till Wedneſday 
next week, we ſhall be ſettled together pretty quietly 
by that time. And indeed if ſhe has any gratitude, and 
has in her the leaſt of her Sex's foibles, ſhe muſt think 
I deſerve her favour, by the pains ſhe has coſt me. For 
dearly do they all love that men ſhould take pains en 
them and for them. 

And here, for the preſent, I will lay down my pen, 
and congratulate — If upon my happy invention 
(lince her obſtinacy puts me once more upon exerciſing 

Vor. V, I it) 
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it) — But with this reſolution, I think, That, if the 
preſent contrivance fail me, I will exert all the faculties 
of my mind, all my talents, to procure for myſelf a 
Legal Right to her favour, and that in defiance of all 
my antipathies to the Married State; and of the ſug- 
geſtions of the great devil out of the houſe, and of his 
ſecret agents in it.— Since, if 2 ſhe is not to be pre- 
vailed upon, or drawn in, it will be in vain to attempt 
her further. (x 


LETTER: XXL 
Mr. LovzL ACE, To fonx BELITORD, A,: 

| Tueſday night, June 20. 

O admittance yet to my Charmer! She is very il! 
N —in a violent fever, Dorcas thinks, Yet will 

e no advice. 

Dorcas tells her how much I am concerned at it. 

But again let me aſk, Does this Lady do right to 
make herſelf ill, when ſhe is aut ill? For my own part, 
Libertine as people think me, when I had occafion to be 
fick, I took a doſe of Ipecacuanha, that I might not 
be guilty of a falſhood ; and moſt heartily fick was I ; 
as ſhe, who then pitied me, full well knew. But here 
to pretend to be very ill, only to get an opportunity 
to run away, in order to avoid forgiving a man who 
has offended her, how unchriftian !—If good folks 
allow themſelves in theſe breaches of a known duty, 
and in, theſe preſumptuous contrivances. to deceive, 
who, Belford, ſhall blame us ? 

I have a ftrange notion, that the matronly Lady will 
be certainly at the Grocer's ſhop at the hour of nine 
to-morrow. morning: For Dorcas heard me tell Mrs. 
Sinclair, that I ſhall go out at Eight preciſely ; and 
then ſhe is to try for a coach: And if the dowager's 
chariot ſhould happen to be there, how lucky will it 
be for my Charmer ! How ftrangely will my dream be 
made out 


X * N %* 
* + N 
I HAVE 
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I nave juſt received a Letter from Captain Tom- 
linſon. Is it not wonderful? For that was part of my 
dream. ; 

I ſhall always have a prodigious regard to dreams 
henceforward. I know not but 1 may write a book 
upon that ſubject; for my own experience will furniſh 
out a great part of it. Glanville of Witches, and 
Baxter's Hiſtory of Spirits and Apparitions, and the 
Royal Pedant's Demonology, will be nothing at all to 
Lovelace's Reſveries. By 

The Letter is juſt what I dreamed it to be. I am 
only concerned, that Uncle John's Anniverſary did not 
happen three or four days ſooner z for ſhould any new 
misfortune befall my Charmer, ſhe may not be able to 
ſupport her Spirits ſo long as till Thurſday in the next 
week. Yet it will give me the more time for new ex- 
pedients ſhould my preſent contrivance fail; which 1 
cannot however ſuppoſe. 9 


To ROBERT LovELACE, Ei; . 

Dear Sir, Monday, June 19. 
I Can now return you joy, for the joy you have given 

me, as well as my dear friend Mr. Harlowe, in the 
news of his beloved Niece's happy recovery ; for he is 
determined to comply with her wiſhes and yours, and 
to give her to you with his own hand. 

As the Ceremony has been neceſſarily delayed by rea- 
fon of her illneſs, and as Mr. Harlowe's Birth-day is on 
Thurſday the 29th of this inſtant June, when he enters 
into the Seventy-fourth year of his age ; and as time 
may be wanted to complete the dear Lady's recovery 3 
he is very deſirous that the Marriage ſhall be ſolemnized 
upon it ; that he may afterwards have double joy on 
that day to the end of his life. "Rs 

For this purpoſe he intends to ſet out privately, fo 
as to be at Kentiſh-town on Wedneſday ſe*nnight in the 


* evening, | 


All the family uſed, he ſays, to meet to celebrate 
it with him; but as they are at preſent in too un- 
I 2 happy 
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happy a — for that, he will give out, that, not 
being able to bear the day at home, he has reſolved to 
be abſent for two or three days. 
He vill ſet out on horſeback, attended only with one 
truſty ſervant, for the greater privacy. He will be at 
the moſt creditable-looking public houſe there, expect- 
ing you both next morning, if he hear nothing from me 
to prevent him. And he will go to town with you after 
the Ceremony is performed, in the coach he ſuppoſes you 
will come in. 
He is very deſirous, that I ſhould be preſent on the 
occaſion, But this I have promiſed him, at his requeſt, 
that I will be up before the day, in order to ſee the Set- 
tlements executed, and every-thing properly prepared. 
He is very glad that you have the Licence ready. 
He ſpeaks very kindly of You, Mr. Lovelace; and 
Jays, that, if any of the — ſtand out after he has 
ſeen the Ceremony performed, he will ſeparate from 
them, and unite himſelf to his dear Niece and her 
intereſts. 
owned to you, when in town laſt, that I took flight 
notice to my dear friend of the-miſunderſtanding between 
Lou and his Niece; and that did this, for fear the Lady 
ſhould haye ſhewn any little diſcontent in his preſence, 
had I been able to prevail upon him to go up in perſon, 
as then was doubtful. But I hope noting of that diſ- 
content remains now. 
My abſence, when your meſſenger came, muſt ex. 
cuſe me for not writing by him. 
He pleaſed to make my 1 reſpectful compliments 
acceptable to the admirable Lady, and believe me to be 
Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 
AN TONY TOMLINSON, 


This Letter I ſealed, and broke open. It was brought, 


thou maylt ſuppoſe, by a particular meſſenger ; the Seal 
ſuch a one as the writer need not be aſhamed of. I took 
Care to enquire after the Captain's health, in my Beloved's 


hearing 3 and it is now ready to be produced, as a * 
er, 


r 


— — 
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fier, according as ſhe ſhall take on, or reſent, if the 
two metamorphoſes happen purſuant to my wonderful 
dream ; as, having great faith in dreams, I dare ſay they 
will. —I think it will not be amiſs in changing my cloaths, 
to have this Letter of the worthy Captain lie in my Be- 
loved's way. | 


LETTER XXII. 
Mr. LovELACE, To JoHNY BELroRD, EV; 


an. Noon, June 21. 


HAT ſhall I ſay now!—I who but a few hours 
ago had ſuch faith in dreams, and had propoſed 
out of hand to begin my treatiſe of Dreams feeping and 
Dreams waking, and was pleaſing myſelf with the dia- 
loguings between the old matronly Lady, and the young 
Lady; and with the two metamorphoſes (abſolutely 
aſſured that every-thing would happen as my dream 
chalked it out) ſhall never more depend upon thaſe 
flying follies, thoſe illuſions of a fancy depraved, and 
run mad. | b 
Thus confoundedly have matters happened. | 
I went out at Eight o'clock in high good humour 
with myſelf, in order to give the ſought-for opportunity 
to the plotting miſtreſs and corrupted maid ; only order- 
ing Will. to keep a good look-out for fear his Lady 
ſhould miſtruſt my plot, or miſtake a Hackney-coach 
for the dowager Lady's chariot. But firſt I ſent to know 


how ſhe did; and received for anſwer, Very ill: Had 


a very bad night: Which latter was but too probable : 
Since This I know, that people who have plots in their 
heads as ſeldom have as 5 good ones. | 
I deſired a phyſician might be called in; but was re- 


fuſed. 


L took a walk in St. James's Park, congratulating 
myſelf all the way on my rare inventions: Then, im- 
patient, I took coach, with one of the windows quite up, 
the other almoſt up, playing at bo-peep at every chariot 
I ſaw paſs in my way to Lincoln's-inn-fields: And when 

I 3 arrived 
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arrived there, I ſent the coachman to deſire any one of 
Mother H's family to come to me to the coach- ſide, not 
doubting but I ſhould have intelligence of my fair fu- 
gitive there; it being then half an hour after ten. 

A ſervant came, who gave me to underſtand, that 
the matronly Lady was juſt returned by herſelf in the 
chariot. 

Frighted out of my wits, I alighted, and heard from 
the Mother's own mouth, that Dorcas had engaged her 
to protect the Lady; but came to tell her afterwards, 
that ſhe had changed her mind, and would not quit the 


houſe. 

Quite aſtoniſhed, not knowing what might have hap- 
pened, I ordered the coachman to laſh away to our 
mother s. c 
- Arriving here in an inſtant, the firſt word I aſked, 
was, If the Lady were ſafe? 


Mr. Lovelace gives here @ very circumſtantial relation 
of all that paſſed between the Lady and Dorcas. But as 
be could only gueſs at ber motives for refuſing to go of, 
when Dorcas told her, that ſbe bad engaged for ber the 
Protection of the dowager Lady, it is thought proper 10 
omit his relation, and to ſupply it by ſome memoranda of 
the Lady's. But it is firſt neceſſary to account for the 
occaſion on which thoſe memoranda were made. 

The Reader may remember, that in the Letter written to 
Miſs Howe on ber eſcape to Hamſtead (a), Fla promiſes tg 
give ber the particulars of ber flight at leiſure. 

She had indeed thoughts of continuing ber account of 
every-thing that bad paſſed between her and Mr. Lovelace, 
fince ber laſt Narrative Letter. But the uncertainty ſhe 
was in from that time, with the execrable treatment ſhe 
met with on ber being deluded back again; followed by a 
week's delirium ; had hitherto hindered her from proſe- 
-cuting her intention. But, nevertheleſs, having it ſtill in 
Ber view to ꝓer form her promiſe as ſoon as ſhe had oppor- 
 Junily, ſae made minutes of every-thing as it paſſed, in 


(a) See Vol. IV. P- 223. 


order 
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order to help ber memory :—* Which, as ſhe obſerves in 


one place, ſhe could leſs truſt to ſince her late diſorders 
than before. 

In theſe minutes, or book of memoranda, He obſerves, 
That having apprebenſions, that Dorcas might be a 
« traitreſs, ſhe would have got away while ſhe was gone 
out to ſee for a coach; and actually ſlid down ſtairs with 


that intent. But that, ſeeing Mrs. Sinclair in the Entr 
[whom Dorcas bad planted there while ſhe went out] 


« ſhe ſpeeded up again, unſeen.” 
She then went up to the dining · room, and ſaw the Letter 
of Captain Tomlinſon: «9 hieb be © — in ber 


 memorandam-book as 


* How am I puzzled — He might leave this 
Letter on purpoſe: None of the other papers left 
* with it being of any conſequence :—What is the alter- 
native? To ſtay, and be the wife of the vileſt of m 

* —How my heart reſiſts that! To attempt to ger oF, 
and fail, ruin inevitable Dorcas may betray me !—I 
doubt ſhe is fil] his implement wor his 5 — out, 


he whiſpered her, as I ſaw, unobſerved—In a very 


6 OE manner too Never fear, Sir, with a cour- 
* tely 

In her agreeing to connive at my eſcape, ſhe pro- 
* yided not for her own ſafety, if I got away: Yet had 


teaſon, in that caſe, to expect his vengeance. And wants 


not forethought. 8 have taken her with me, was to 


© be in the power of her intelligence, if a faithleſs crea- 


ture. Let me, however, tho I part not with my cau- 
tion, keep my charity Can there be any woman ſo 
© vile towoman ?—Oyes! Mrs. Sinclair: Her Aunt.— 
The Lord deliver me — But, alas! J have put myſelf 
* out of the courſe of his protection by the natural means 


And am already ruined! A Father's Curſe likewiſe 


* againſt me! Having made vain all my friends cautions 
and ſolicitudes, I muſt not hope for miracles in my 
* favour! 

© If I do eſcape, what may become of me, a poor, 
* helpleſs, deſerted creature -—Helplcſs from Sex |— 
14 „From 
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From Circumſtances !—Expoſed to . danger !— 
Lord protect me 

« His vile man not gone with kim bwidag here- 
© abouts, no doubt, to watch my ſteps n will\not go 
© away by the chariot, however. 
* 35 N 
ML. . this chariot 33 ſo opportunely ! 80 
© like his many epporturelies! That Dorcas ſhould have 
© the ſudden thought! Should have the courage with the 
thought, to addreſs a Lady in behalf of an abſolute 
. © ſtranger to that Lady! That the Lady ſhould: ſo rea- 
dily conſent! Yet the tranſaction between them to take 
© up ſo much time, their diſtance in degree conſidered : 
For, arduous as the caſe was, and precious as the time, 
© Dorcas was gone above half an hour! Yet the chariot 
© was faid to be ready at a Grocer's not many doors off 
Indeed ſome Elderly Ladies are talkative : And there 
© are, no doubt, ſame good people in the world——- 
But that it ſhould chance to be a widow Lady, who 
could do what ſhe pleaſed ! That Dorcas ſhould know 
her to be ſo. by the Lozenge! Perſons in her ſtation 
not uſually ſo knowing, I believe, in Heraldry, 

© Yet ſome may! For ſervants are fond of deriving 
© collateral honours and diſtinctions, as I may call them, 
from the quality, or people of rank, whom they ſerve. 
But his ly ſervant not gone with him]! Then this 
Letter of Tomlinſon! 
Altho' I am reſolved never to have this wetch, yet, 
may I not throw myſelf into my Uncle's protection at 
. * Kentiſh-town or Highgate, if I cannot eſcape before; and 
* ſo get clear of bim? May not the evil I know, be leſs 
than what I may fall into, if I can avoid further vil- 
* Jainy? Further villainy he has not yet threatened z 
freely and juſtly as I have treated him !—I will not go, 
I think. Art leaſt, unleſs 6 ſend this fellow out of 
the way (a). 


(a) She tried to do this; but was prevented by the fellow” pre- 
- tending to put his ancle out, by a flip down ftairs—A trick, ſays his 

contriving maſter, in his omitted relation, 7 had lhearned hip, on 4 
. tike occaſion, at Amiens, 


* r 
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6 
6 Tax fellow 4 villain! The nk, I doubt, a vile 


*,wench. At laſt concerned for her own iafery. _ 


© off and on about a coach. 

All my hopes of getting off, at preſent, ever!— 
* Unhappy creature! to what further evils art thou re- 
« ſerved ! O how my heart riſcs, at the neceſſity I muſt 
$ ſtill nl under to ſee and een with lo wy _ a ' 
man! 


L E T TER XXII. 
Mr. LovzLacr, To Jon BzLFrORD, Eft 
Wedneſday afternoon. . 


Jlkppointed in ber meditated eſcape; obliged, 
| againſt her will, to meet me in the Dining- 


room; and perhaps apprehenſive of being upbraided 


for her art in feigning herſelf ill; I expected that the 
dear Perverſe would begin with me with ſpirit and in- 
dignation. But I was in hopes, from the gentleneſs of 
her natural diſpoſition ; from the conſideration which I 

ed from her on her ſituation ; from the contents 
of the Letter of Captain Tomlinſon, which Dorcas told 
me ſhe had ſeen; and from the time ſhe had had to cool 
and reflect ſince ſhe laſt admitted me to her preſence, 
=_ ſhe would not have em it ſo ſtrongly thro? as 

e dic. 

As I entered the Dining: oom, I congratulated her 
and myſelf upon her ſudden recovery. And would have 
taken her hand, with an air of reſpectful tenderneſs : 
But ſhe was reſolved to begin where ſhe left off. 

She turned from me, drawing in her hand, with a re- 
pulſing and indignant aſpect I meet you once more, 
ſaid ſhe, becauſe I cannot help it. What have you to ſay 
to me? Why am to be thus detained againſt my will? 

With the utmoſt ſolemnity of ſpcech and behaviour, 
I urged the Ceremony, I ſaw I had nothing elle for it. 
I had a Letter in my pocket, I ſaid [feeling for it, 
altho* I had not taken it from the table where I ft +, 

n 
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in the ſame room] the contents of which, if attended to, 
would 'make us both happy. I had been loth to ſhew 
it to her before, becauſe ; hoped to prevail upon her to 
be mine ſoaner than the day mentioned in it. e 
I felt for it in all my pockets, watching her eye mean 
time, which I ſaw glance towards the table where it lay. 

I was uneaſy that I could not find it At laſt, directed 
again by her ſly eye, I ſpied it on the table at the further 
end of the room. | 

With joy I fetched it. Be pleaſed to read that Letter, 
Madam; with an air of ſatisfied aſſurance. 

She took it, and caſt her eye over it, in ſuch a careleſs 
way, as made it evident; that ſhe had read it before: 
And then unthankfully toſſed it into the window-ſeat 
before her. | e e 

J urged her to bleſs me to-morrow, or Friday morn- 
ing: At leaſt, that ſhe would not render vain her Uncle's 
Journey, and kind endeavours to bring about a Recon- 

ciliation among us all. : 
Among us all! repeated ſhe, with an air equally diſ- 
dainful and incredulous. O Lovelace, thou art ſurely 
nearly allied to the grand deceiver, in thy endeavour to 
ſuit temptations to-inclinations !—But what honour, what 
faith, what veracity, were it poſſible that I could enter 
into parley with thee on this ſubject (which it is not) may 
I expect from ſuch a man as thou haſt ſhewn thyſelf tobe? 

I was touched to the quick. A Lady of your perfect 
character, Madam, who has feigned herſelf ſick, on pur- 
poſe to avoid ſeeing the man who adored her, ſhould 
10 —— 5 | 
I know what thou wouldſt ſay, interrupted ſhe— 
Twenty and twenty low things, that my ſoul would 
have been above being guilty of, and which I have 
deſpiſed myſelf for, have I been brought into by the 
infection of thy company, and by the neceſſity thou haſt 
laid me under, of appearing mean. But I thank God, 
deſtitute as I am, that I am not, however, ſunk ſo low, 
as to wiſh to be thine. 4 25 

I, Madam, as the injurer, ought to have patience. It 

is 
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is for the injured to reproach, But your Uncle is not 
in a plot againſt you, it is to be hoped. There are cir- 
cumſtances in the Letter you have caſt your eyes over — 
Again ſhe interrupted me, Why, once more J aſk 
you, ain I detained in this houſe ?—Do I not ſee myſelf 
urrounded by wretches, who, tho' they wear the habit 
of my Sex, may yet, as far as I know, lie in wait for my 
She would be very loth, I faid, that Mrs. Sinclair and 
her Nieces ſhould be called up to vindicate themſelves, 
and their houſe. 
Would but they kill me, let them come, and wel- 


come. [I will bleſs the hand that will ſtrike the blow! 


Indeed I will. 

Tis idle, very idle, to talk of dying, Mere young- 
lady talk, when controuled by thoſe they hate. But let 
me beſeech you, deareſt creature 
Beſeech me nothing. Let me not be detained thus 
againſt my will !—Unhappy creature, that I am, ſaid ſhe, 
in a kind of phrenſy, wringing her hands at the fame 
time, and turning from me, her eyes lifted up! Thy 
* curſe, O my cruel Father, ſeems to be now in the height 
of its operation My weakened mind is full of fore- 
* bodings, that I am in the way of being a loft creature 
as to both worlds! Bleſſed, bleſſed God, ſaid ſhe, falling 
on her knees, ſave me, O ſave me from myſelf, and 
from this man! | 
I ſunk down on my knees by her, exceſſively affected 
—O that I could recall yeſterday . Forgive me, my 
deareſt creature, forgive what is paſt, as it cannot now 
but by one way be retrieved. Forgive me only on this 
condition That my future faith and honour 

She interrupted me, riſing If you mean to beg of 
me, Never to ſeek to avenge myſelf by Law, or by an 
appeal to my relations, to my Couſin Morden in parti- 
cular, when he comes to England 
D n the Law, riſing alſo [She ſtarted] and all thoſe 
to whom you talk of appealing !—1 dety both the one 
and the other—All I beg, is You forgiveneſs; and 
t that 
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that you will, on my unfeigned contrition, re-eſtabliſh 
me in your favour 

O no, no, no! lifting up her claſped hands, I never, 
never will, never, never can forgive you! And it is a 
puniſhment worſe than death to me, that I am obliged to 
meet you, or to ſee you 

This is the laſt time, my deareſt life, that you will 
ever ſee me in this poſture, on this occaſion: And again 
T kneeled to her. Let me hope, that you will be mine 
next Thurſday, your Uncle's Birth- day, if not before. 
Would to Heaven I had never been a villain! Your in- 
dignation 18 not, cannot be, greater than my remorſe— 
And I took hold of her gown ; for ſhe was going from 
me. 

Be remorſe thy portion! For thine own fake, be re- 
morſe thy portion! I never, never will forgive thee! 
I never, never will be thine Let me retire Why 
kneeleſt thou to the wretch whom thou haſt ſo vilely 
humbled? 

Say but, deareſt creature, you will confider—Say: but 
you will take time to reflect upon what the honour of 
both our families requires of you. I will not riſe. I will 
not permit you to withdraw | ſtill holding her gown] till 
you tell me you will confider.—Take this Letter. Weigh 
well your ſituation, and 'mine. Say you will withdraw 
to conſider; and then I will not Ne to with - bold 

ou. 
. Compulſion ſhall do nothing with me. Tho- a are, 
a priſoner, in circumſtance, I am no ſlave in my will — 
Nothing will I promiſe thee — With-held, r 
Nothing will I promiſe thee 

Noble creature! But not implacable, [ hope Pro- 
miſe me but to return in an hour! — 

Nothing will I promiſe thee !— 

Say but you will ſee me again this evening ! 

O that I could ſay—that it were in my power to ſay— 
I never will ſee thee more !— Would to — I never 
were to ſee thee more 


Paſſionate * —ſtill holding ber 


If peak, 
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I ſpeak, tho' with vehemence, the deliberate wiſh of 
my heart.—O that I could avoid /ooking down upon thee, 
mean groveler, and abject as inſulting Let me with- 
draw ! My Soul is in tumults! Let me withdraw ! 

I quitted my hold to claſp my hands together With- 
draw, O ſovereign of my fate !— Withdraw, if you will 
withdraw !--My deſtiny is in your power It depends 
upon your breath!—Your Scorn but augments my 
Love!—Your reſentment is but too well founded! 
But, deareſt creature, return, return, with a reſolution to 
bleſs with pardon and peace your faithful adorer ! 

She flew from me. The Angel, as ſoon as ſhe found 
her wings, flew from me. I, the reptile kneeler, the 
deſpicable ſlave, no more the proud victor, aroſe; and, 
retiring, tried to comfort myſelf, that, circumſtanced as 
ſhe is, deſtitute of friends and fortune; her Uncle more- 
over, who is to reconcile all fo fon (as, I thank my 
Stars, ſhe ſtill believes) expected 

O that ſhe would forgive me! Would ſhe but ge- 

nerouſly forgive me, and receive my vows at the altar, 
at the inſtant of her forgiving me, that I might not have 
time to relapſe into my old prejudices !—By my Soul, 
Belford, this dear girl gives the lye to all our Rakiſh 
Maxims. There muſt be ſomething more than a name 
in virtue —I now ſce that there is Once ſubdued, al- 
ways ſubdued— Tis an egregious falſhood !—But Oh, 
Jack, ſhe never was ſubdued. What have 1 obtained, 
but an increaſe of ſhame and confuſion !—While her 
glory has been eſtabliſhed by her ſufferings ! 
This one merit is, however, left me, that I have laid 
all her Sex under obligation to me, by putting this noble 
creature to trials, which, ſo gloriouſly ſupported, have 
done honour to them all. 

However, - But no more will I add What a FO 
have evil habits !— Iwill take an Airing, and try to fly from 
myſelf—Do not thou upbraid me on my weak fits—On 
my contradictory um, my irreſolution And 
al will be well. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXIV. 
W. Lov ELAC, To Jonn BEITORD, £4; 
| Weaneſday Night. 


me, that my Lord is in a very dangerous way, 
The Gout in his Stomach to an extreme degree, occa- 
ſioned by drinking a great quantity of Limonade. 

A man of 8000. a year to prefer his appetite to his 
health !—He deſerves to die- But we have all of us 
our inordinate paſſions to gratify : And they generally 
bring their puniſhment along with them. —So witneſſes 
the Nephew, as well as the Uncle. | 
Ihe fellow was ſent up on other buſineſs ; but ſtretched 
his orders a little, to make his court to a ſucceſſor. 

Jam glad I was not at M. Hall, at the time my Lord 
took the grateful doſe [It was certainly grateful to him at 
the time]: There are people in the world, who would 
have had the wickedneſs to ſay, that I had perſuaded him 
to drink it. | 

The man ſays, that his Iordſhip was ſo bad when he 
came away, that the family began to talk of ſending for 
me, in poſt-haſte. As I know the old Peer has a good 
deal of caſh by him, of which he ſeldom keeps account, 
it behoves me to go down as ſoon as I can. But what 
ſhall I do with this dear creature the while? To-morrow 
over, I ſhall, perhaps, be able to anſwer my own queſtion. 
I am afraid ſhe will make me deſperate. | 

For here have I ſent to implore her company, and am 
denied with ſcorn. 


R N * % 
* 


I nave been ſo happy as to receive, this moment, a 
third Letter from my dear correſpondent Miſs Howe. 
A little ſevere devil! It would have broken the heart of 
my Beloved, had it fallen into her hands. I will incloſe 
a copy of it. Read it here. 


. My 


Man is juſt now arrived from M. Hall, who tells | 
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My deareſt Miſs Harlowe, Tueſday, June 20. 

um I venture to write to you (almoſt againſt incli- 
nation) ; and that by your former conveyance, little 
as I like it. 

1 know not how it is with you. It may be bad; and 
then it would be hard to upbraid you, for a ſilence you 
may not be able to help. But if not, what ſhall 1 fay ſe- 
vere enough, that you have not anſwered either of my 
laſt Letters? The firſt (a) of which ſand I think it im- 
ported you too much to be ſilent upon it] you owned 
the receipt of, The other, which was delivered into 
your own hands (5), was ſo preſſing for the favour of a 
line from you, that I am amazed I could not be obliged. 
—And ſtill more, that I have not heard from you ſince. 

The fellow made ſo ſtrange a Story of the condition 
he ſaw you in, and of your ſpeech to him, that I know 
not what to conclude from it: Only, that he is a ſimple, 
blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who aiming at de- 
ſcription, and the Ruſtic Wonderful, gives an air of bum- 
kinly romance to all he tells. That this is his character, 
you will believe, when you are informed, that he de- 
ſcribed you in grief exceſſive (c), yet ſo improved in 
your perſon and features, and fo roh, that was his word, 
in your face, and fo fluſh-coloured, and fo plump in your 
arms, that one would conclude you were labouring under 
the operation of ſome malignant poiſon ; and ſo much 
the rather, as he was introduced to you, when you were 
upon acouch, from whichyouofferednot to riſe, or ſit u 

Upon my word, Miſs Harlowe, I am greatly diſtreſſed 
upon your account; for I muſt be ſo free as to ſay, that, 
in your ready return with your deceiver, you have not at 
all anfwered my expectations, nor acted up to your own 
character : For Mrs. Townſend tells me, from the wo- 
men at Hamſtead, how chearfully you put yourſelf into 
his hands again: Vet, at the time, it was impoſſible you 
ſhould be married !— ; 


(a) See Vol. IV. p. 200. (b) See p. 2. of this Volume. 
(c) See the laſt Letter of Vol. IV. 
Lord, 
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Laika my dear, what pity it is, that you took ſo much 
pains to get from the man] But you know beſt !—Some- 
times I think it could not be you to whom the Ruſtic de- 
livered my Letter. But it muſt too: Yet it is ſtrange I 
could not have one line by him :—Not one :—And you 
ſo ſoon well enough to go with the wretch back again! 

I am not ſure, that the Letter I am now writing will 

come to your hands: So ſhall not ſay half that I have 
upon my mind to ſay. - But if you think it worth your 
while to write to me, pray let me know, what fine Ladies, 
his relations, thoſe were, who viſited you at Hamſtead, 
and carried you back again fo joyfully, to a place that ] 
had fo fully warned you—Burt I will ſay no more: At 
leaft till I wow more: For I can do nothing but wonder, 
and ſtand-amazed. _ 
; Notwithſtanding all the man's baſeneſs, tis plain, there 
was more than a lurking Love—Good Heaven!—Butl 
have done Let I know not how to have done, neither! 
Let I muſt—I will. 

. - Only account to me, my dear, for what I cannot at all 
account for: And inform me, whether you are really 
married, or not. And then I ſhall know, Whether there 
muſt, or muſt not, be a period ſhorter than that of one 
of our lives, to a friendlhip. which has hitherto been the 
; oO and boaſt of 
225 our ANNA Hows: 


Dorcas tells me, that ſhe has juſt now had a ſearchin 
converſation, as ſhe calls it, with her Lady. She is will- 
ing, ſhe tells the wench, ſtill to place a confidence in her. 
Dorcas hopes ſhe has re- aſſured her; but wiſhes. me not 
to depend upon it. Yet Captain Tomlinſon's Letter 
muſt aſſuredly weigh with her. I ſent it in juſt now by 
Dorcas, deſiring her to re-peruſe it. And it was not re- 
turned me, as I feared it would be. And that's a good 
ſign, I think. 

7 ſay, I think, and I think, for this charming crea- 
ture, entangled as I am in my own inventions, puzzles 
me ten thouſand times more than I ber. 1 
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her charming features. 
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NE ERR ods 
MW. LovsLAacs, To'Joun BzLrokb; 26 


cn 3 Thur ſday Noon, June 22. 


ET me * + I ow what to make either 6f 
myfelf, or of this ſurpriſing creatute—Now calm, 


how tempeſtuous—Bur 15 ow thou loveſt not antici- 


pation any met than I, 
At my repeated requeſts, ſhe met me at Six this morn- 
ing. She 735 Ra ay dre; for ſhe has not had her 


. - . | 


mach. ah ae Dorcas fold we thar ſhe had been really 
il) no Ref, "and eyes red, and ſwelled with weeping. 


Strange to. me, that tho thoſe charting fountains have not 


been or ago erhadſted. But ſhe is a Woman: And 


believe Anatomiſts alloy, that women have more watry 
btads than min. 8 

Well, my deareſt creature, I hope have now tho- 
ogy fv 3 of the ee 0 22 Tomlin- 


ſon's Letter. Bur as we ate thus = met, ler me be- 
ſeech you to make this my happy day.” 
She looked not favourably upon me. A cloud hunk 


upon her brow at her entrance: But as ſhe was going to 
anſwer me, à ſtill greater folemnity took >< poo of 

Your air, and your Cine; my beloved creature, 
are not propitious to me. Let me beg of you, before 
you ſpeak, to forbear all further recriminations : For 


already. I; have ſuch a ſenſe, of my vileneſs, to you, 


that I know not how-to ane peach of my om 


mind. 
I hays both anti faid ſhe; fince I am not per- 


mitted 10 avoid you, tO obtain a compoſure which I never 
more expected to ſee you in. Ho long I may n 


I cannot' tell, But I hope I ſhall be enabled to ſpe 
Vor. V. K 1 


LY 
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you without that vehemence which I expreſſed yeſterday, 
and could not help it (a). 7 Fax 

E a pauſe (for I was all attention) chus ſhe pro- 
C 
It is eaſy for me, Mr. Lovelace, to ſee, that further 
violences are intended me, if I comply not with your 
purpoſes, whatever they are. I will ſuppoſe them tobe 
what you ſo ſolemnly. profeſs they are. But I haye told 
you, as ſolemnly, my mind, that I never wrll, that I never 
can, be yours; nor, if ſos man's upon earth. All 
vengeance, nevertheleſs, for the wrongs you have done 
me, I diſclaim. . I want but to ſlide into ſome obſcure 
| corner, to hide myſelf from you, and from every one, 
who onee loved me. The deſire lately ſo near my heart, 
of * with my friends, is much abated. 
They ſhall not receive me now, if they would. Sunk in 
mine own eyes, I now think myſelf unworthy of their 
favour., In the anguiſh of my Soul, therefore, I con- 
| Jure you, Lovelace [tears in her eyes] to leave me to my 

ate. In doing ſo, you will give me a pleaſure, the 
higheſt I now,can kn. 
Whither, my deareſt life—— 
No matter whither, I will leave to Providence, when 
I am out of this houſe, the direction of my future ſteps, 
I am ſenſible enough of my deſtitute condition, ;Iknow, 
that I have not now a friend in the world. Even Miß 
Howe has given me up or you are—But I would fan 
keep my temper—By your means I have Toft them all 
And you have been a barbarous enemy to me, You 
know you have. _ | ee rr 10 
ee 511 11s 1:01 Of oe 4 
+ (6) The Lady, In her Minutes, fays; © I fear Dbfeas is a falſe one. 
May I not be able to prevail upeh him to leave me at my liberty? 
« Better to try, than to truſt to her. If I cannot prevail, but m 


meet him and my Unele, I hope I ſhall have fortitude enough to 
« renounce him then. But I Would fain avoid qualifying with the ſt 


j x I o 


-« 'wretch, br to give him an expectation which I intend not to an- 


„ ſwer. If T am miſtreſs of my own reſolutions, wy Uncle him; 1 
4 ſelf Thall not prevail with me to bind my Soul in Covenant vi 
ſo vlle a man,” * : al 


1 5h Icould 
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I could not ſpeak. 5 ö 
The evils I have ſuffered, proceeded ſhe [turning 
from me] however irreparable, are but temporary evils, 
Leave me to my hopes of being enabled to obtain the 
Divine forgiveneſs, for the offence I have been drawn 
in to give to my parents, and to virtue; that ſo I may 
avoid the evils that are more than temporary. This is 
now all I have to wiſh for. And what is it that I de- 
mand, that I have not a right to, and from which it is an 

illegal violence to with-hold me? | 
It was impoſſible for me, I told her plainly, to com 
ply. I beſopght her to give me her hand as this very 
day. I could not live without her. I communicated to 
her my Lord's illneſs, as a reaſon why I wiſhed not to 
ſtay for her Uncle's anniverſary. I beſought her to bleſs 
me with her conſent; and, after the Ceremony was 
paſſed, to acgompany me down to Berks. And thus, 
my deareſt Life, ſaid I, will you be freed from a houſe, 
to which you have conceived ſo great an antipathy. | | 
This, thou wilt own, was a Princely offer. And I was 
refalved tobe as good as my word. I thought I had killed 
my Conſcienee, as I told thee, Belford, ſometime ago. 
But Conſcience, I find, tho it may be temporarily ſtifled, 
cannot die; and when it dare not ſpeak aloud, will 
whiſper. And at this inſtant, I thought I felt the revived 


vatleteſs (on but a ſlight retrograde motion) writhing 


round my pericardium like a ſerpent; and in the action 
of a dying one (collecting all its force into its head) fix 
its plaguy fangs into my heart. 


She heſitated, and locked down, as if irreſolute. 


And this ſſet my heart up at my mouth. And, believe 


me, I had inſtantly papt ia upon me, in imagination, an 
old ſpectagled Parign, with a White Surplice throwyn over 


a Black Habit [ A fit emblem of the halcyon office, which, 


under a benign appearance, often introduces a life of 


ſtorms and tempeſts] whining and ſnuffling thro” his 


noſe the irrevocable Ceremony. * 

I hope now, my dear Life, ſaid I, ſnatching her hand, 
and preſſing it to my lips, that your ſilence bodes os 

5M 1 good. 


— 
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good. Let me, my beloved creature, have but your 
tacit conſent; and this moment I will ſtep out and engage 
a miniſter— And then I promiſed how much my whole 
future life ſnould be devoted to her commands, and that 
I would make her the beſt and tendereſt of huſbands, 

At laſt, turning to me, J have told you my mind, 
Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe. © Think you, that I could thus 
ſolemnly There ſhe ſtopt—I am too much in your 
power, proceeded ſhe; Your priſoner, rather than a 
perſon free to chuſe for myſelf, or to ſay what J will 4 
or be—But, as a teſtimony that you mean me well, let 
me inſtantly quit this houſez and I will then give you 
' ſuch an anſwer in *. as beſt _ wy ro 

circumſtances.. t 2 | 

And imagineſt thou, faireſt, thooght?, that this wil 
go down with a Lovelace? Thou oughteſt to have 

: known, that Free- livets, like Miniſters of State, never 
part with a power put into their hands, wunde an equi 
valent of twice the value. 

I pleaded, that if we v0 hands this au 0 
not, to-morrow; if not, on Tburſday, her Uncle's Birth- 
day, and in his preſence); and afterwards, as I had pro- 
1— ſer out for Berks ; we ſliould, of courſe, quit this 

uſe; and, on our return to town, ould have i in rea- 
dineſs the houſe I was in treaty for.. 

She anſwered me not, but with tears and Gghs: Ford 
of believing «whas I hoped, I imputed her ſilence to the 
- Modeſty of her Sex. The dear creature {thought I) 
ſolemnly as ſhe began with me, is ruminating, in a ſweet 
ſuſpenſe, how to put into fit words the gentle purpoſes of 
| her condeſcending heart. But, looking in 2 averted 
face with a ſoothing on, I plainly perceived, that — 
it was reſentment, and not baſhfulneſs, 1850 was ſtrug- th 
gling in her boſom (a), ha 

At laſt, ſhe broke filence—I have no patience, ſaid 


(a) The Lady, i in her Minutes, owns the difficulty the lay under fu! 
to keep her temper in this conference. But when I found, ſays ſhe, 

that all my entreaties were ineffectual, and that he was reſolved io nit 

* detain me, nn sf -hold my impatience.” N 10 
e, 
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ſhe, to find myſelf a ſlave, a priſoner, in a vile houſe— 
Tell me, Sir, in ſo many words tell me, Whether it be, 
or be not, your intention to permit me to quit it? To 
rmit me the freedom which is my birthright as an 
Engi ſubject? ' 
Will not the conſequence of your departure hence be, 
that I ſhall loſe you for ever, Madam ?—And can I bear 
the thoughts of that ? | 
She-flung from me My Soul diſdains to hold parley 
with thee, were her violent words But I threw myſelf at 
her feet, and took hold of her reluctant hand, and began 
to imprecate, to vow, to promiſe—But thus the paſſion- 
ate Beauty, interrupting me, went on: | 
I am ſick of thee, M a n!—One continued ſtring of 
vows, oaths, and proteſtations, varied only by time and 
lace, fills thy mouth ! Why detaineſt thou me? My 
eart riſes againſt thee, O thou cruel implement of my 
Brother's cauſeleſs vengeance All I beg of thee is, that 
thou wilt remit me the future part of my Father's dread- 
ful Curſe! The temporary part, baſe and ingrateful as 
thou art! thou haſt completed 
I was ſpeechleſs !—Well I might !—Her Brother's. 
implement — James Harlowe's implement !—Zounds, 
Jack! what words were theſe! | 
[ let go her ſtruggling hand. She took two or three 
turns croſs the room, her whole haughty ſoul in her Air. 
Then approaching me, but in ſilence, turning from 
me, and again to me, in a milder voice - fee thy con- 
falion, Lovelace. Or is it thy remorſe ?—I have but 
one requeſt to make thee.—The requeſt ſo often re- 
peated—That thou wilt this moment permit me to quit 
this houſe, Adieu then, let me ſay, for ever adieu! And 
mayſt thou enjoy that happineſs in this world, which 
thou haſt robbed me of; as thou haſt of every friend I 
have in it! 
And ſaying this, away ſhe flung, leaving me in a con- 
fuſion ſo great, that I knew not what to think, ſay, or do. 
But Dorcas ſoon rouſed me Do you know, Sir, run- 
ning in haſtily, that my Lay is gone down ſtairs ! 


3. No, 
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No, ſure!—And down I flew, and found her once 
more at the Street- door, contending with Polly Horton 
to get out, | 
She ruſhed by me into the Fore-parlour, and flew to 
the window, and attempted once more to throw up the 
Saſh—Good people! Good people! cried ſhe. 

I caught her in my arms, and lifted her from the 
window. But being afraid of hurting the charming 
creature (charming in her very rage) ſhe ſlid thro* my 
arms on the floor; — Let me die here! Let me die here! 
were her words; remaining jointleſs and immoveable till 
Sally and Mrs. Sinclair hurried in. 


She was viſibly terrified at the ſight of the old 


wretch; while I (fincerely affected) appealed, Bear wit- 
neſs, Mrs. Sinclair — Bear witneſs, Miſs Martin !—Mifſs 
Horton !—Every one bear witneſs, that I offer not vio- 
lence to this beloved creature ! ; 

She then found her feet—O houſe [looking towards 
the windows, and all round her, O houſe] contrived on 
purpoſe for my ruin! ſaid ſhe—But let not that woman 
come into my preſence—Nor that Miſs Horton neither, 
who would not have dared to controul me, had ſhe not 
been a baſe one 

Hoh, Sir! Hoh, Madam! vociferated the old dra- 
gon, her arms kemboed, and flouriſhing with one foot 
to the extent of her petticoats What ado's here about 
nothing -I never knew ſuch work in my life, between 
a Chicken of a Gentleman, and a Tyger of a Lady !— 

She was viſibly affrighted : And up ſtairs ſhe haſtened. 
A bad woman is certainly, Jack, more terrible to her own 
Sex, than eyen a bad man. 

I followed her up, She ruſhed by her own apart- 
ment into the Dining- room: No terror can make her 
forget her punctilio. 

To recite what paſſed there of invective, exclama- 
tions, threatenings, even of her own life, on one ſide ; 
of expoſtulations, ſupplications, and ſometimes me- 
naces, on the other, would be too affecting; and, after 
my partieularity in like ſcenes, theſe things may as well 
be imagined as expreſſed, . - 
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I will therefore only mention, that, at length, I ex- 
torted a conceſſion from her. She had reaſon (a) to 
think it would have been worſe for her on the fpot, if 
ſhe had not made it. It was, That ſbe would endeavour 
to make herſelf eaſy, till ſhe ſaw what next Thur ſday, her 
Uncle's Birth-day,, would produce. But O that it were 
not a ſin, ſhe paſſionately exclaimed on making this poor 
conceſſion, to put an end to her own life, rather than 
yield to give me but that aſſurance | e one Ree 

This, however, ſhews me, that ſhe is aware, that the 
reluctantly -· given aſſurance may be fairly conſtrued into 
a matrimonial expectation on my fide. And if ſhe will 
now, even now, look forward, I think, from my heart, 
that I will put on her livery, and wear it for life. 


What a ſituation am I in, with all my curſed inyen- 


tions? I am puzzled, confounded, and aſhamed of my- 
ſelf, upon the whole. To take, ſuch pains to be a vil- 
lain !—But (for the fftieth time) let me aſk thee, Who 
would have thought, that there had been ſuch a woman 
in the. world ?—Nevertheleſs, ſhe had beſt take care, 
that ſhe. carries nat her obſtinacy much further. She 
vous not what Revenge for ſlighted Love will make 
me do, | 
The buſy Scenes I have juſt paſſed thro', have given, 
emotions to my heart, which will nor be quieted one while, 
My heart, I fee (on reperuſing what I have written) has 
communicated its tremors to my fingers; and in ſome 
NA the characters are ſo indiſtinct and unformed, that 
ou*lt hardly be able to make them out, But if one 
balf of them only are intelligible, that will be enough to 
expoſe me to thy contempt, for the wretched hand I have 


(a) The Lady mentions, in her memorandum-book, that ſhe had 
no other way, as ſhe apprehended, to ſave herſelf from inſtant diſho- 
nour, but by making this conceſſion. Her only hope, now, ſhe ſays, 
if ſhe cannot eſcape by Dorcas's connivance (whom, nevertheleſs, 
ſhe ſuſpects) is, to nd a way to engage the protection of her Uncle, 
and even of the Civil Magiſtrate, on Thurſday next, if neceſſary. 
« He ſhall ſee, ſays ſhe, tame and timid as he has thought me, what 
« I dare to do, to avoid ſo bated a compulſion, and a man capable 
« of a baſeneſs ſo premeditatedly vile and inhuman.” 
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made of my plots and contrivances. But ſurely, Jack, 
I have gained ſome ground by this promiſe. 

And now, one word to the aſſurances thou ſendeſt me, 
that thou haſt not betrayed my Secrets in relation to this 
charming creature. Thou mighteſt have ſpared them, 
Belford. My ſuſpicions held no longer than while I 
wrote about them (a). For well I knew, when allowed 
myſelf time to think, that thou hadſt no principles, no 
virtue, to be miſled by. A great deal of ſtrong Envy, 
and a little of weak Pity, 'I knew to be thy motives, 
Thou couldft not provoke my anger, and my compaſſion 
thou ever hadſt; and art now more eſpecially entitled to 
it; becauſe thou art a pityful fellow, 

Al thy new expoſtulations in my Beloved's behalf, 1 
wil aufer when! ſee there. 


LETTER XXVI. 


Mr. LovzLacy, To Joun Wenn, Ei 
N Thurſday Night. 
Onfoundedly out of humour with this perverſe 
C woman! Nor wilt thou blame me, if thou art my 
friend. She regards the conceſſion ſhe made, as a con- 
ceſſion extorted from her: And we are but juſt where 
we were before ſhe made it. 

With great difficulty I prevailed upon her to favour 
— with her company for one half-hour this evening. 

he neceſſity I was under to go down to M. Hall, was 
the ſubje& J wanted to talk upon. 

I told her, that as ſne had been ſo good as to promiſe, 
that ſhe would endeavour” to make herſelf eaſy till ſhe 
ſaw the Thurſday in next week over, I hoped, that ſhe 
would not ſcruple to oblige me with her word, that I 
ſhould find her here at my return from M. Hall. 

Indeed ſhe would make me no ſuch promiſe, No- 
thing of ibis bouſe was mentioned to me, ſaid ſhe: You 
know it was not. And do you think that I would have 
given my conſent to my impriſonment in it 4 | 

. (#) See p. 79. 


I was 
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I was plaguily nettled, and diſappointed too. If I go 


not down to M. Hall, Madam, you'll have no ſcruple to 


ſtay here, I ſuppoſe, till Thurſday is over? 

If 1 cannot help myſelf, I muſt.— But I inſiſt upon 
being permitted to go out of this houſe whether you 
leave it or not. | | 

Well, Madam, then I will comply with your com- 
mands. And I will go out this very evening in queſt of 
lodgings that you ſhall have no objection to. 

I will have no lodgings of your providing, Sir—I 
will go to Mrs. Moore's at Hamſtead. 

Mrs. Moore's, Madam ?—I, have no objection to 


Mrs. Moore's.—But will you give me your promiſe, to 


admit me there to your preſence ? 

As I do here—When I cannot help it. 

Very well, Madam—Will you be ſo good, as to let 
me know, what you intended by your promiſe to make 
gour ſelf eaſy— 

To endeavour, Sir, to make myſelf eaſy were the 
words—— | 

Till you ſaw what next Thurſday would produce? 

- Aſk me no queſtions that may enſnare me. I am too 
ſincere for the company I am in. 

Let me aſk you, Madam, What meant you, when 
you ſaid, © that, were it not a fin, you would die before 
you gave me that aſſurance?*? 

She was indignantly ſilent. 

You thought, Madam, you had given me room'to 
hope your pardon by it? 

When I think I ought to anſwer you with patience, I 
nine 

Do you think yourſelf in my power, Madam? 

If I were not And there ſhe ſtopt 

Deareſt creature, ſpeak out I beſeech you, deareſt 
creature, ſpeak out. 

She was ſilent ; her charming face all in a glow. 

Have you, Madam, any reliance upon my honour ? 

Still ſilent, | 

You hate me, Madam! You deſpiſe me more than 
you do the moſt odious of God's creatures 
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Vou ought to deſpiſe mc, if I did 
Lou ſay, Madam, you are in a b Guse 6. I ER 
uo reliance upon my Magen- Ten. lug you cane 


LE 

She aroſe. I "beſeech you, let me withdraw... pk 

I ſnatched her hand, riſing, and preſſed it firſt to my 
lips, and then to my heart; i in wild diſorder. She might 
have felt the bounding miſchief ready to burſt its bars 
You ſhall go To your own apartment, if you pleaſe 
But, by the great God of Heaven, I will accompany 
you thither. 

She wrembled—Pray, pray, Mr. Lovelace, don't ter- 
rify me 10] | 

Be ſeated, Madam! I beſeech you, ba ſeated | 

I will fit down 

Do then, Madam Do then — All my y ſoul in my eyes, 
and my heart's blood throbbing at my fingers ends. 

Iwill—I will—You hurt me Pray, Mr. Lovelace, 
don't don't frighten me ſo— And down ſhe fat, er 
bling; my hand ſtill graſping hers. 

I hung over her throbbing boſom, 2550 putting my 
other arm round her waiſt And you ſay, you hate me, 
Madam — And you ſay, you deſpiſe me. And you ſay, - 
you promiſed me nothing 

Ves, yes, I did promiſe you—Lzt. me not be held 
down thus—You ſee 1 fat down when you bid me— 
Why [ſtruggling] need you hold me down thus? I did 
promiſe 10 endegueur to be eaſy till Thurſday wes over ! 
But you won't let me!—How can I be eaſy? Pray, 
let me not be thus terrified. 

And what, Madam, meant you by your promiſe ? Did 
= mean any- -thing in my favour ? V ou deſigned that 

ſhould, at the time, think you did. Did you mean 
any-thing i in my favour, Madam? Did you intend, that 
I ſhould bin you did? 

Let go my hand, Sir Take away your arm from 
about me (ſtruggling, yet trembling] I by do you gare 
upon me ſo? 

| Anſwer me, Madam-—Did you mean vue bug um 
favour by your promiſe? _ 
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Let me not be thus conſtrained to anſwer. 

Then pauſing, and gaining more ſpirit, Let me go, 
faid ſne: Lam but a ho man. but a-week woman But 
my life is in my on power, tho? my: perſon'ls not 
will not be thus conſtrained; 1: 

Fou ſhall not, Madam, | quitting her hand, beving, 
| but my heart at my mouth, and er Amer 8 

cation. 

She non ak was bring away. 

7 purſue you not, Madam — will try your be 
top Return This moment ſtop, nn if, Ma- 
dam, you would not make me 0 
ö She ſtopt at the door; burſt into rears—OLovelice| 
—How, how, have I deſerved 

Be pleaſed, deareſt angel, to return. 

She came back But with declared reluctance z and 
imputing her compliance to terror, 

Terror, Jack, as I have heretofore fun out; cho 1 


have ſo little benefited by the diſcovery, muſt be my re-. 


ſort, if ſhe make it nece er elſe will do with 
the inflexible Charmer. 

She ſeated herſelf over-agaitift me; exweinely: diſ- 
compoſed.— But indignation had a viſible 8 — 
in her features. 

I was going towards her, with a countenance intend- 
edly changed to love and ſaftneſs: Sweeteſt, deareſt 
Angel, were my words, in the tendereſt accent !—But, 
— UP, up, ſhe inſiſted upon my vaing ſeared at diſtance 

om he 

I 8 begged her band over the table, to my 
extended hand; to fee, as I ſaid, if in any-thing ſhe 
would oblige me—But nothing gentle, ſoft, or affection- 
ate, would do. She refuſed me her hand !-—Was ſhe 
wiſe, Jack, to confirm to me, that nothing but Terror 
would do? 

Let me only know, Madam, if your promiſe to en- 


deavour to wait with patience the event of next Thurſday, | 


* me favour? * 
you expect any voluntary om one to 
whom you give not a free choice? 


1 
1 
"8 
1 
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Do you intend, Madam, to honour -me with your 
hand, in your Uncle's preſence, or do you not? 

My heart and my hand ſhall never be ſeparated, 
Why, think you, did I ſtand in oppolition to the will of 
my beſt, my natural friends? 

Lknow what you mean; Madam—Am Ithen as hate- 
Jul to you as. the vile Solmes ? 

Aſk me not ſuch a queſtion, Mr. Lovelace. 

I muſt be anſwered. Am I as hateful to you as the 
vile Solmes? 

Why do you call Mr. Solmes vile? 

Don't you think him ſo, Madam? 
| mou ſhould l? Did Mr. Solmes ever do vilely by 
me 

Deareſt creature! don't diſtract me by hateful compa- 
riſons ! And perhaps by a more hateful preference. 

Don't you, Sir, put queſtions to me, — you know [ 

will anſwer truly, tho? my anſwer were ever ſo much to 
enrage you. 
My heart, Madam, my foul is all yours at preſent. 
But you muſt give me hope, that your promiſe, in your 
own conſtruction, binds you, no new cauſe to the con- 
whale to be mine on Thurſday. How elſe can I leave 
you | 
Let me go to Hamſtead ; ; and truſt to my favour. | 

May truſt to it ?) Say, only, May 1 truſt to it? 

How — truſt to it if you extort an anſwer to 

n ' 

Say only, deareſt creature, fay only, may I truſt to 
your favour, if you go to Hamſtead? 

How dare you, Sir, if I muſt ſpeak out, expect a pro» 
miſe of favour from me?—W hat a mean creature muſt 
you think me, after your ingrateful baſeneſs to me, were 
I to give you ſuch a promiſe ? 

Then ſtanding up, Thou haſt made me, O vileſt of 
men!- her hands claſped, and a face crimſoned over with 
indignation] an inmate of- the vileſt of houſes—Never- 
theleſs, while I am in it, I ſhall have a hearc incapable of 


any- thing but abhgfrenee * that * * thee ! 
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And bund her looked the Angel, and upon me, with 
fear in her ſweet aſpect of the conſequence of her free 
declaration. But What à Devil muſt I have been, I, 
-who love Bravery in a Man, had I not been more ſtruck 

with admiration/of her fortitude at the inſtant, / than ſti- 
mulated by revenge? 
Nobleſt of . think kane 
you, and my intereſt in ſuch an excellence, precarious ? 
No promiſe No war you make me not de- 
ſperate; may ightning blaſt me, if I do you ie the 
Juſtice *ris 1 h my power to do du! 

If you have any intention to oblige me, 3 at 
my own liberty, and let me not be detained in this abo- 
minable houſe. To be conſtrained as I have been con- 
ſtrained! To be ſtopt by your vile agents] To be 
brought up by force, 20 to be bruiſed in my own de- 
fence — ſuch illegal violence !—I dare to die, Love- 
lace— And ſhe who fears not death is not to be intimi- 
dated into a meanneſs * of her heart and Prin- 

ci Fo 
; creature! But why, Madam, did you lead 
me to hope for ſomething favourable for next Thurf- 
day ? — Once more, make me not defperate—With all 
r magnanimity, glorious creature! ¶ I was more than 
Half frantic; Belford] You; may, you may But do not, 
do not make me brutally threaten you Done, do not 
make me deſperate 

My aſpect, 1 believe, threatened aul mor chan my 
words. f was riſing She aroſe — Mr. Lovelace, be pa- 
cified Tou are even more dreadful than the Lovelace 
1 have long dreaded Let me retire— I aſk your leade 
to retire— You really frighten «> rr 1 _= you no 
hope From my heart I ab 
Say not, Madam, you abbyr n me. vou muſt, for 
your own ſake, nbd your hatred—Ar-leaft not avow 
it. I ſeized her hand.  ''> : 

Let me retire—Let me retire, aid bei b mancer 

nen ao! 008 1115 1 ith! 

 Ivillonl tay, Madam, tha kerle ü di to your 
gene- 
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generoſity. My heart ĩs not to he truſted at ehisinſtant, 
As a mark ef my ſubmiſſion to your will, you ſhall, 
you plasſa, withdraw. But I will not go to M. Hall— 
Live or die my Lord M. I will not go to M. Hall 
But will attend the effeſt of your promiſe. Remember, 
Madam, you have promiſed 0 endeavour 40.make your- 
felf eaſy, till you. ſee the event of next Tbur lay Next 
Thurſday, remember, your Uncle comes up. to ſee us 
married: bat's tbe wen. ou think ill of your Love- 
lace Do not, Madam, ſuffer younowa morals tobe de- 
graded by the infection as you called it, of his gxample; 
Away flew the Chanmer, with this half-permiſſion— 
And no doubt n — ſhe had an eſtape—nar 
withauttealon, | -: 
I knew not ſor half, an hoe what toido with myſelf. 
Vexed at the heart, nevertheleſs (now ſhe was fromane, 
and when reflected upon her hatred of me, and her 
deſiances)othat I — to de ſo 1 
checked, reſtrained- 

And now I have written thus far (having of Sorte 
recollected the whole: four 1 J an _ 
and; more incenſed/aganſtimyſelf, 001 

But L will go dow 40 — women—and perhaps 
ſuffer myſelf to be laughed at bythem. cn 1 

Devil fetch them, they: pretend to know their own 
Sex. Salh/ was a woman well educated Polly alſo— 
Both have read Both have ſenſe Of parentage not 
mean. Onee modoſtiboth - Srill they ſay had been mo- 
deſt, hut. far me— Not entitely indelicate por tho 
too little niee for my pri ſonaliintimacy, loth as they 

both are to have me think ſo.— The old one, too, a 
voman of family, tho thus (from bad inclination, as 

well as at firſt from lo circumſtances) miſerably bg 
-— Andchence they all pretend to remember what once 
they were and vouch for the inclinations and hypo- 
criſy of the whole Sex; and wiſh for nothing ſo ardently, 
zas that I ill leave the. perverle Lady to their manage- 
ment, while I am gone to Berkſhire; undertaking ab- 
alu for her hunilit and: paſſiveneſs on my return; 


and 


* 
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and continually boaſting of the many perverſe ereatures 
whom Fey's have a to, tam in their traces. 
1 = g 
14 ut come from theſe Sorcereſſes. 
I was forced to take the Mother down; for ſhe 
began with her Hoh, Sirs! with me; and to cate- 
* chiſe and upbraid me, wien as much inſolence as H I 
N * owed her money. 
I made her fly the pit, at laſt Strunk wiſhes 
. / wiſhed we againſt each other, at her quitting it 
+» What were they? — I'll tell thee She wiſhed me mar- 
+ ried, and to be jealous of my Wife; and my Heir- 
Apparent the child of another man. I was even with 
* her with a vengeance. And yet thou wilt think that 
could not well be. As how? As how, Jud — 
Why L withed/her Conſeienee come to life And 1 
know by the gripes mine gives me every half-hour, 
* tharthe Wold then have a curſed time of it. 
Sally and Polly gave themſelves high airs too. 
Their firſt 80rd. were thrown at me. Women to 
"boaſt of 'thoſe favours which they were as willing to 
impart, firſt forms all the diffieulty with them ij as I- 
keceive HJ, I'vas upbraided with Ingratitude, Daſtardice, 
and all my difficulties with try angel charged 
» myfelf, for want of following tny blows; and for 
leaving the proud Lady miſtreſs of her own will, and 
** nothing to reproach herſelf with, And all agreed, 
'*,that the atts uſed againſt her on a certainioceaſion, 
had too high an operation for them or me to ju 
'> what her Will would have bern in the arduous tri 
And then chey blamed one another; asI curſecthemn 
"= 
* They Sha thi 1 Won ceny mary. . 
"be A loft man. And Sally, on this oceaſion, With an 
1 * affected and malicious laugh, ſnapt her fingers at me, 
and pointing two of each hand forkedly at me, bid 
me rememder the lines I once ſhewed her, of my 
"* favoiitite act Dryden, as ſhe Aways l calis 
that eelebrated Poet. | I 
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Vr women to net joys unſeen may move : 
Tee are no prinis left in the paths of Love. 

* All goods beſides by public marks are known : 
Bui thoſe men moſt dire to keep, have none.” 


This infernal Implement had the confidence further 
to hint, that when a Wife, ſome other man would not 
find half the difficulty with my Angel, that I had 
found. Confidence indeed! But yet I muſt fay, that 
this dear creature is the only woman in the world of 
whom I ſhould not be jealous. And yet, if a man 
gives himſelf up to the company of theſe devils, they 
never let him reli, till he either ſuſpect or hate his wife. 

But a word or two. of other matters, if poſſible. 

Methinks, I long to know how cauſes go at M. 
Hall. .-- have another private intimation, that the old 


Peer is: in the greateſt danger. 
I muſt-go.down. Tet what to do with this Lady 


the mean ahl [Theſe curſed women are full of 
cruelty and enterprize, She will never be eaſy with 
them in my abſence. They will have provocation and 
\Pretence therefore. But woe be to them, if 

et what will vengeance do, after an inſult com- 
rites. The two — will have jealous rage to 
goad them on— And What will wich- hold a Jeglous a and 
[already-ruined woman? 

"Toi let her go elſewhere ; that cannot be done. I 
am ſtill reſolved to be honeſt, if ſhe'll give me hope: 
If yet ſhe'll et me. be honeſt—But Jt ſee how ſhe'll 
be, after the contention ſhe will certainly have between 
her reſentment, and the terror ſhe had reaſon for from 
our laſt converſation.—So let this ſubject reſt till the 
morniag . And to the old Peer once more. 

I chall have a good deal of trouble, I reckon, tho 
no ſordid man, to be decent on the expected occaſion. 
Then how to act (I who am no hypocrite) in the days 
of condolement ! What farces have I to go through; 
and to be a principal actor in them! Tl try to think 
of my own latter end; a grey beard, and a graceleſs 
heir; in order to make me ſerious. Thou, 
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Thou, Belford, knoweſt a good deal of this ſort of 
grimace; and canſt help a gay heart to a little of the 
diſmal. But then every feature of thy face is cut out 
for it. My heart may be touched, perhaps, ſooner 
than thine; for, believe me, or not, I have a very 
tender one—But then, no man looking in my face, be 
the occaſion for grief. ever ſo great, will believe hat 
heart to be deeply diſtreſſed. 

All is placid, eaſy, ſerene, in my countenance. Sor- 
row cannot fit half an hour together upon it. Nay, I 
believe, that Lord M's recovery, ſhould it happen, 
would not affect me above a quarter of an hour. Only 
the new ſcenery (and the pleaſure of aping an Hera- 
clitus to the family, while I am a Democritus amon 
my private friends) or I want nothing that the old Peer 
can leave me. Wherefore then ſhould grief ſadden 
and diſtort ſuch blythe, ſuch jocund features as mine ? 

But as for thine, were there murder committed in 
the ſtreet, and thou wert but paſſing by, the murderer 
even in ſight, the purſuers would quit him, and lay 
hold of thee : And thy very looks would hang, as well 
as apprehend, thee. 

But one word to buſineſs, Jack. Whom dealteſt 
thou with for thy blacks ?—Wert thou well uſed ?— 
. I ſhall want a plaguy parcel of them. For I intend 


to make every ſoul of the family mourn —Outſide, if 
not In. | 


LETTER XXVII. 
Mr. LovELACE, To Joun BELITORD, Ei: 
June 23. Friday Morning. 
Went out early this morning, on a deſign that [ 
know not yet whether 1 ſhall or ſhall not purſue ; 
and on my return found Simon Parfons, my Lord's 
Berkſhire Bailiff (juſt before arrived) waiting for me 
with a meſſage in form, ſent by all the family, to preſs 
me to go down, and that at my Lord's particular de- 
fire ; who wants to ſee me before he dies. 
ii. . L Simon 
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Simon has brought my Lord's chariot- and- ſix Per- 
haps my own by this time] to carry me down, I have 
ordered it to be in readineſs by Four to-morrow morn- 
ing. The cattle ſhall ſmoke for the delay ; and by 
the reſt they Il have in the interim, will be better able 
to bear it. 

I am till reſolved upon Matrimony, if my fair Per- 
verſe will accept of me. But, if ſhe will not—why 
then I muſt give an uninterrupted hearing, not to my 
Conſcience, but to thefe Women below. 

Doreas had acquainted her Lady with Simon's arrival 
and errand. My Beloved had deſired to fee him. But 
my coming in prevented his attendance on her, juſt as 
Dorcas was inſtructing him what queſtions be ſhould 
not anſwer to, that might be aſked of him. 

I am to be admitted to her preſence immediately, at 
my repeated requeſt, Surely the acquiſition in view 
will help me to make all up with her. She is juſt gone 
up to the Dining-room. 

* * 

NoTHinG will do, Jack !—I can procure no fa- 
vour from her, tho? ſhe has obtained from me the point 
which ſhe had ſet her heart upon. | 

I will give thee a brief account of what paſſed be- 
| tween us. | 
| I firſt propoſed inſtant Marriage; and this in the 

molt fervent manner: But was denied as fervently. 

Would ſhe be pleaſed to aſſure me, that ſhe would 
ſtay here only till Tueſday morning? I would but juſt 
go down and fee how my Lord was—To know whe- 
ther he had any-thing particular to ſay, or enjoin me, 
while yet he was ſenſible, as he was very earneſt to ſee 
me Perhaps I might be up on Sunday—Concede in a 
ſomething !—I beſeech you, Madam, ſhew me ſome 
little conſideration. ni 
Why, Mr. Lovelace, muſt I be determined by your m 
motions ? Think you, that I will voluntarily give a f 
t 
in 


a ſanction to the impriſonment of my perſon ? Ot what 
importance to me ought to be your ſtay or your _ ? 
de 


ens wor ” — 
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Give a ſanction to the impriſonment of your perſon ! 
Do you think, Madam, that I fear the Law ?— 

I might have ſpared this fooliſh queſtion of defiance: 
But my pride would not let me. I thought ſhe 
threatened me, Jack. ; 

I don't think you fear the Law, Sir— You are too 
brave to have any regard either to Moral or Divine 
Sanctions, 

*Tis well, Madam !—But aſk me any-thing I can 
do to oblige you ; and I will oblige you, tho' in 
nothing will you oblige me. 

Then I aſk you, then I requeſt of you, to let me 
go to Hamſtead. | 

I pauſed—and at laſt—By my Soul you ſhall—This 
very moment I will wait upon you, and ſee you fixed 
there, if you'll promiſe me your hand on Thurſday, 
in preſence of your Uncle. 

f want not you to ſee me fixed -i will promiſe nothing. 

Take care, Madam, that you don't let me ſee, that 
I can have no reliance upon your future favour. 

I have been uſed to be threatened by you, Sir—But 
I will accept of your company to Hamſtead—I will 
be ready to go in a quarter 7 hour My cloaths 


You know the condition, Madam Next Thurſday. 

You dare not truſt— 

My infinite demerits tell me, that I ought not—Ne- 
vertheleſs I will confide in your generoſity—To-mor- 
row morning (no new cauſe ariling to give reaſon to 
the contrary) as early as you pleaſe you may go to 
Hamſtead. : 

This ſeemed to oblige her. But yet ſhe looked with 
a face of doubt. 

I will go down to the women, Belford. And having 
no better judges at hand, will hear what they ſay upon 
my critical ſituation with this proud Beauty, who has 
ſo inſolently rejected a Lovelace kneeling at her feet, 
tho* making an earneſt tender of himſelf for a Huſband, 


may be ſent after me. 


in ſpite of all his prejudices to the State of Shackles. 
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LETTER XIVHI, : 
Mr. LoVELace, To Jonn BelrorD, Ei; 


TUST come from the women. 

| Have I gone ſo far, and am I afraid to 

* farther ? Have I not already, as it is evident by her 
behaviour, ſinned beyond forgiveneſs ?!—A Woman's 
© tears uſed to be to me but as water ſprinkled on a 
* olowing fire, which gives it a fiercer and brighter 
© blaze : What defence has this Lady, but her Tears 
© and her Eloquence ? She was before taken at no weak 
advantage. She was inſenſible in her moments of trial. 
Had ſhe been ſenſible, ſhe muſt have been ſenſible, 
© So they ſay. The methods taken with her have aug- 
© mented her glory and her pride. She has now a Tale 
©to tell, that ſhe may tell, with honour to herſelf. No 
* accomplice-inclination. She can look me into confu- 
© ſion, without being conſcious of ſo much as a thought, 
© which ſhe need to be aſhamed of.” 

This, Jack, is the ſubſtance of the womens reaſon- 
ings with me. A | 
To which let me add, that the dear creature now 
ſees the neceſſity I am in to leave her. Detecting me 
1s in her head, My contrivances are of ſuch a-nature, 
that I muſt appear to be the moſt odious of men, if I 
am deteCted on this ſide Matrimony. And yet I have 
romiſed as thou ſeeſt, that ſhe ſhall ſet out to Ham- 
ead as ſoon as ſhe pleaſes in the morning, and that 
without condition on her ſide, | 
Doſt thou aſk, What I meant by this promiſe ? 

No new cauſe ariſing, was the proviſo on my fide, 
thou'it remember. But there will be a new cauſe. ' 

Suppoſe Dorcas ſhould drop the promiſory-note 
given her by her Lady? Servants, eſpecially thoſe 
who cannot read or write, are the moſt careleſs people 
in the world of written papers. Suppoſe I take it up! 
At a time, too, that I was determined that the dear 
creature ſhould be her own miſtreſs ?—Will not this de- 
tection be a new cauſe ?—A cauſe that will carry with 
it againſt her the appearance of ingratitude ? 1 | 

. dt 
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That ſhe deſigned it a Secret from me, argues a fear 
of detection, and indirectly a ſenſe of guilt, I wanted 
a pretence. Can I have a better ?—lf I am in a vio- 
lent paſſion upon the detection, is not paſſion an uni- 
verſally allowed extenuator of violence ?—lIs not every 
man and woman obliged to excuſe that fault in an- 
other, which at times they find attended with ſuch 
ungovernable effects in themſelves ? | 

The Mother and Siſterhood, ſuppoſe, brought to 
fit in judgment upon the vile corrupted—The leaſt 
benefit that muſt accrue from the accidental diſcovery, 
if not a pretence for perpetration [which, however, may 
be the caſe] an excuſe tor renewing my orders for her 
detention till my return from M. Hall [the fault her 
own] ; and for keeping a ſtricter watch over her than 
before; with direction to ſend me any Letters that 
may be written by her or t her. — And when I return, 
the devil's in it if I find not a way to make her chuſe 
lodgings for herſelf (ſince theſe are ſo hateful to her) 
that ſhall anſwer all my purpoſes; and yet I no more 
appear to direct her choice, than I did before in theſe. 

Thou wilt curſe me, when thou comeſt to this place. 
I know thou wilt. But thinkeſt thou, that, after ſuch 
a Series of contrivance, I will loſe this inimitable wo- 
man for want of a little more? A Rake's a Rake, 
Jack And what Rake is with-held by Principle from 


the 1 of any evil his heart is ſet upon, and in 


which he thinks he can ſucceed. ? Beſides, am I not 
in earneſt as to Marriage? Will not the generality of 
the world acquit me, if I do marry? And what is that 
injury which a Church-Rite will at any time repair? Is 
not. the Cataſtrophe of every Story that ends in Wedlock 
accounted happy, be the difficulnes in the progreſs ta it 


ever ſo great? 


But here, how am J engroſſed by this Lady, while poor 
Lord M. as Simon tells me, lies groaning in the moſt 
dreadful agonies ?—What muſt he ſuffer Heaven 
relieve him !—I have a too compaſſionate heart. And 
ſo would the dear creature have found, could I have 
thought that the worſt of her ſufferings is equal to the 

L 3 lighteſt 
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lighteſt of bis. I mean as to fact; for, as to that part of 
hers, which ariſes from extreme ſenſibility, I know no- 
thing of that; and cannot therefore be anſwerable for it, 


| LE T08:R A. 
Mr. LoverLace, To Jonn BerlrorD, Ei; 


UST come from my Charmer, She will not ſuffer 
J me to ſay half the obliging, the tender things, which 
my honeſt heart is ready to overflow with. A con- 
founded ſituation That, when a man finds himſelf in 
humour to be eloquent, and pathetic at the ſame time; 
yet cannot engage the miſtreſs of his fate to lend an 
ear to his fine ſpeeches. 

I can account now, how it comes about, that 
Lovers, when their miſtreſſes are cruel, run into ſoli- 
tude, and diſburthen their minds to Stocks and Stones : 
For am I not forced to make my complaints to Thee ? 

She claimed the performance of my promiſe, the 
moment ſhe ſaw me, of permitting her [haughtily? ſhe 
ſpoke the word] to go to Hamſtead, as ſoon as I was 
gone to Berks. 

Moſt chearfully I renewed it. 

She deſired me to give orders in her hearing. 

I ſent for Dorcas and Will. They came.—Do you 
both take notice [But, perhaps, Sir, I may take you 
with me] that your Lady is to be obeyed in all her 
commands. She purpoſes to return to Hamſtead as 
ſoon as I am gone—My dear, will you not have a ſer- 
vant to attend you) 

I ſhall want no ſervant there. 

Will you take Dorcas ? 

If I ſhould want Dorcas, I can ſend for her. 
| Dorcas could not but ſay, She ſhould be very proud 

Well, well, that may be at my return, if your Lady 
permit—Shall I, my dear, call up Mrs. Sinclair, and 
give her orders to the ſame effect, in your hearing? 

I defire not to ſee Mrs, Sinclair; nor any that be- 
long to her, | 

As you pleaſe, Madam. 

And then (the ſervants being withdrawn) I urged her 

i ed again 
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in for. the aſſurance, that ſhe would meet me at the 
Altar on Thurſday next. But to no purpoſe—May 
ſhe not thank herſelf for all that may follow ? 

One favour, however, I would not be denied ; to 
be admitted to paſs the evening with her. 

All ſweetneſs and obſequiouſneſs will I be on this 
occaſion, My whole Soul ſhall be poured out to move 
her to forgive me. If ſhe will not, and if the pro- 
miſory-note ſhould fall in my way, my Revenge will 
doubtleſs" take total poſſeſſion of me. 

All the houſe in my intereſt, and every one in it not 
only engaging to intimidate and aſſiſt, as occaſion ſhall 
offer, but ſtaking all their experience upon my ſucceſs, 
if it be not my own fault, what muſt be the conſe- 
quence/?' : t 

This, Jack, however, ſhall be her laſt trial; and 
if ſhe behave as nobly ix and after this ſecond attempt 
All ber Senſes about her] as ſhe has done after the firft, 
ſhe will come out an angel upon full proof, in ſpite of 
man, woman, and devil : Then ſhall there be an end' 
of all her ſufferings. I will then renounce that van- 
quiſhed devil, and reform. And if any vile machi- 
nation ſtark up, preſuming to miſlead me, I will ſooner 
ſtab it in my heart as it rifes, than give way to it. 

A few hours will now decide all. But whatever be 
the event, I ſhall be too buſy to write again, till I ger 
to M. Hall. | 

Mean time J am in ſtrange agitations. I muſt ſup- 
preſs them, if poſſible, | before I venture into her pre- 
ſence—My heart bounces my boſom from the table. 
Iwill lay down my pen, and wholly reſign to its 
impulſes, 


LET T..& Ki. AE. 
Mr. LoveLacse, To Jonn BeLlrorD, Eq; 


Friday Night, or rather Sat. Morn. 1 o' Clock. 
Thought I ſhould not have had either time or incli- 
[ nation to write another line before I got to M. 
all. But have the firſt z muſt find the laſt ; ſince I 
1 L 4 can 
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can neither ſleep, nor do, any-thing but write, if I can 
do that. I am moſt confoundedly out of humour. The 
reaſon let it follow; if it will follow-—No preparation 
for it, from me. „ 1 .- | 

I tried by Gentleneſs and Love to ſoſten What? 


Marble. A heart incapable either of Love or Gentle. 


neſs. Her paſt injuries for ever in her head. Ready to 
receive a favour ; the permiſſion to go to Hamſtead ; 
but neither to deſerve it, nor return any. So my 
Scheme of the gentle kind was ſoon given over. 
I then wanted her to provoke me: Like a Coward 
Boy, who waits for the firſt blow before he can per- 
ſuade himſelf to fight, I half-challenged her to chal- 
lenge or defy me : She ſeemed aware of her danger 
and would not directly brave my reſentment : Bur kept 
ſuch a middle (courſe, that I neither could find a pre- 
tence to offend, nor reaſon to hope : Yet ſhe believed 
my tale, that her Uncle would come to Kentiſh Town; 
and ſeemed not to apprehend, that Tomlinſon was an 
impoſtor, | , I 
She, was very uneaſy, upon the whole, in my com- 
pany : Wanted often to break from me: Yet ſo held 


me to my promiſe of permitting her to go to Ham- 


ſtead, that I knew not how to get off it; altho' it was 
impoſſible, in my precarious ſituation with her, to 
think of performing it. 

In this ſituation ; the women ready to aſſiſt; and, 
if I proceeded not, as ready to ridicule me z, what had 
I left me, but to purſue the concerted ſcheme, and to 
ſeek a pretence to quarrel with her, in order to revoke 
my promiſed permiſſion, and to convince her, that I 


would not be upbraided as the moſt brutal of Raviſhers 


for nothing ? | 


I had agreed with the women, that if I could not 


find a pretence in her preſence to begin my operations, 
the Note ſhould lie in my way, and I was to pick it 
up, ſoon after her retiring from me. But I began ta 
doubt at near Ten o'clock (ſo earneſt was ſhe to leave 


me, ſuſpecting my oyer-warm behaviour to her, and 


eager 
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eager graſping of her hand two or three times, with eye- 
ſtrings, as I felt, on the ſtrain, while her eyes ſhewed un- 
eaſineſs and apprehenſion) that if ſhe actually retired for 
the night, it might be a chance, whether it would be 
eaſy to come at her again. Loth therefore to run ſucha 
riſque, I ſtept out at a little after Ten, with intent to alter 
the preconcerted diſpoſition a little; ſaying I would at- 
tend her again inſtantly. But as I returned, I met her 
at the door, intending to withdraw for the night. I 
could not perſuade her to go back: Nor had I preſence 
of mind & full of complaiſancy as I was to her juſt be- 
fore) to ſtay her by force: So ſhe ſlid thro' my hands 
into her own apartment. I had nothing to do therefore, 
but to let my former concert take place. 

I ſhould have premiſed (but care not for order of 
time, connexion, or any-thing elſe) that, between Eight 
and Nine in the evening, another ſervant of Lord M. 
on horſeback, came, to defire me to carry down with 
me Dr. S. the old Peer having been once (in extremis, as 
they judge he is now) relieved and reprieved by him. I 
ſent, and engaged the Doctor to accompany me down; 
and am to call upon him by Four this morning : Or the 
devil ſhould have both my Lord and the Doctor, if I'd 
ſtir, till I got all made up. | 

Poke thy damned noſe forward into the event, if 
thou wilt—Curſe me if thou ſhalt haye it till its proper 
time and place—And too ſoon then. 

She had hardly got into her chamber, but I found a 
little paper, as I was going into mine; which I took up; 
and, opening it (for it was carefully pinned in another 
paper) what ſhould it be, but a Promiſory Note, given 
as a bribe, with a further promiſe of a Diamond Ring, 
to induce Dorcas to favour her miſtreſs's eſcape ? 

How my temper changed in a moment — Ring, ring, 
ring, ring, I my bell, with a violence enough to break 
the ſtring, and as if the houſe were on fire. 

Every devil frighted into active life: The whole houſe 
in an uproar: Up runs Will. —Sir—Sir—Sir !—Eyes 
goggling, mouth diſtended - Bid the damned toad Dor- 

cas 
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cas come hither (as: I ſtood at the ſtair- head) in a hor. 
rible rage, and out of breath, cried I. 
In fight came the trembling devil—but ſtanding 
aloof, from the report made her by Will, of the paſſion 
I was in, as well as from what ſhe heard. 
 Flaſhcame out my Sword immediately; for I had it 
ready on—Curſed, confounded, villainous, Bribery and 
Corruption! a 
Up runs ſhe to her Lady's door, ſcreaming out for 
fafety and protection. 2 29 

Good your Honour, interpoſed Will. for God's ſake! 
—O Lord, O Lord receiving a good cuff.— 

Take that, varlet, for ſaving the ingrateful wretch 
from my vengeance |— - | 
 Wretch! 1 intended to ſay; but if it were ſome other 
word of like ending, paſſion muſt be my excuſe. | 
Op ran two or three of the Siſterhood, What's the 
matter! What's the matter! | 

The matter | (for ſtill my Beloved opened not her 
door; on the contrary, drew another bolt) This abo- 
minable Dorcas (Call her Aunt up!—Ler her ſee 
what a traitreſs ſhe has placed about me — And let her 
bring the toad to anſwer for herſelf )—has taken a bribe, 

a proviſion for life, to betray her truſt; by that means to 
perpetuate a quarrel between a man and his wife, and 
fruſtrate for ever all hopes of reconciliation between us 

Let me periſh, Belford, if I have patience to proceed 
with the farce! | 

* e 

Ir I muſt reſume, I muſt 

Up came the Aunt puffing and blowing. — As ſhe 
hoped. for mercy, ſbe was not privy to it She never 
knew ſuch a plotting perverſe Lady in her life !—Well 
might ſervants be at the paſs they were, when ſuch La- 
dies as Mrs. Lovelace made no conſcience of corrupting 
them. For ber part, ſhe deſired no mercy for the 
wretch : No Niece of hers, if ſhe were not faithful to 
her truſt !—But what was the proof? 

She was ſhewn the paper 


But 
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But too evident! Curſed, curſed Toad, Devil, Jade, 

ed from each mouth: And the vileneſs of the cor- 
rupted, and the unworthineſs of the corruptreſs, were in- 
veighed againſt. 

Up we all went, paſſing the Lady's door into the 
Dining-room, to proceed to tryal— 

Stamp, ſtamp, ſtamp up, each on her heels ; Rave, 
rave, rave, every tongue— 

Bring up the creature before us all, this inſtant 
And would ſhe have got out of the houſe, ſay you? 
| Theſe the noiſes, and the ſpeeches, as we clattered by 

the door of the fair bribereſs. 

Up was brought Dorcas (whimpering) between two, 
both bawling out—You muſt go—You ſhall go— Tis 
fit you ſhould anſwer for yourſelf—You are a diſcredit 
to all worthy ſervants—as they pulled and pufhed her up 
ſtairs. ——She whining, I cannot ſee his Honour cannot 
look ſo good and ſo generous a gentleman in the face— 
O how ſhall I bear my Aunt's ravings !— 

Come up, and be d—n'd—Bring her forward, her 
imperial judge What a plague, it is the detection, not 
the crime, that confounds you. You could be quiet 
enough for days together, as I ſee by the date, under 
the villainy. Tell me, ingrateful devil, tell me, who 
made the firſt advances? _ | 

Ay, diſgrace to my family and blood, cried the old 
one—Tell his Honour—Tell the truth; Who made 
the firſt advances ?— | 

Ay, curſed creature, cried Sally, Who made the firſt 
advances ? 

I have betrayed one truſt —_ !—O let me not 
betray another !—My Lady is a good Lady O let not 
ber (uffer !— 

Tell all you know. Tell the whole truth, Dorcas, 
cried Polly Horton—His. Honour loves his Lady too 
” 2 make her ſuffer much; little as ſhe requites his 

ve 


Every- body ſees that, cried Sally Too well indeed, 
fer his Honour, 1 was going to fay. hs 
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Till now, I thought ſhe deſerved my Love—But to 
bribe a ſervant thus, who ſhe ſuppoſed had orders to 
watch her ſteps, for fear of another Elopement ; and to 
impute that precaution to me as a crime - Vet I muſt 
love her—Ladies, forgive my weakneſs !— 

Curſe upon my grimaces If I have patience to re- 
peat them !—But thou ſhalt have it all Thou canſt 
not deſpiſe me more than! deſpiſe myſelf— 

: * ** % 


| - * b 
B u be Sir, ſaid Sally, bay have my Lady and 
the Wench face to face? You ſee ſhe cares not to confeſs, 
O my careleſſneſs! cried Dorcas—Don't let my poor 
Lady ſuffer Indeed if you all knew what I know, you 
would ſay, Her Ladyſhip has been cruelly treated — 
See, fa ſee, ſee !—repeatedly, every one at once— 
Only forry for the detection, as your Honour ſaid—Not 
for the faul | | 
Curſed creature, and deviliſh creature, from every 
mouth, "ring 8 2 
Your Lady won't, ſhe dare not come out to ſave 
you, cried Sally; tho' it is more his Honour's mercy, 
than your deſert, if he daes not cut your vile throat this 
inſtant. * | . e 
Say, repeated Polly, was it your Lady, that made 


the firſt advances, or was it you, you creature ?— 


If the Lady has ſo much honour, bawled the Mother, 
excuſe me, So. Excuſe me, Sir [Confound the old 
wretch | ſhe had like to have ſaid Son Ag the Lady 
has ſo much honour, as we have ſuppoſed, ſhe will ap- 

ar to vindicate a poor ſeryant, miſled, as ſhe has been, 

y ſuch large promiſes !—But I hope, Sir, you will do 
them both juſtice : I hope you will Good lack! Good 
lack! clapping her hands together, to grant her every- 
thing ſhe could aſk—To indulge her in her unworthy 
hatred to my poor innocent houſe - To let her go to 
Hamſtead, tho your Honour told us, you could get no 
condeſcenſion from her; no, not the leaſt— O Sir—O 
Sir—I hope —I hope If your Lady will not come out 
hope, you will find a way to hear this cauſe in her 
preſence. 
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preſence, | I value not my doors on ſuch an occaſion as 
this. Juſtice I ever loved. I deſire you will come at 
the bottom of it in clearance to me. I'll be ſworn I had 
no privity in this black corruption. | 
fut then, we heard the Lady's door unbar, unlock, 
unbolt— | 
Now, Sir! 
Now, Mr. Lovelace. | 

Now, Sir! from every encouraging mouth! 
But, O Jack, Jack, Jack! I can write no more! 

. * #* 

Is you muſt have it all, you muſt! 
| Now, Belford, ſee us all ſitting in judgment, reſolved 
to puniſh the fair bribereſs—1, and the Mother, the hi- 
therto dreaded Mother, the Nieces Sally, Polly, the 
traitreſs Dorcas, and Mabell, a guard, as it were, over 
Dorcas, that ſhe might not run away, and hide herſelf : 
All pre-determined, and of zecefity pre-determined, 
from the journey I was going to take, and my precarious 
ſituation with her—And hear her unbolt, unlock, unbar, 
the door; then, as it proved afterwards, put the key 
into the lock on the outſide, lock the door, and put it 
in her pocket Will. I knew, below, who would give 
me notice, if, while we were all above, ſhe ſhould miſtake 
her way, and go down ſtairs, inſtead of coming into the 
Dining-room : The Street-doors alſo doubly ſecured, 
and every ſhutter to the windows round the houſe faſtened, 
that no noiſe or ſcreaming ſhould be heard [Such was the 
brutal preparation And then hear her ſtep towards us, 
and inſtantly ſee her enter among us, confiding in her 
own innocence z and with a majeſty in her perſon and 
manner, that is natural to her; but which then ſhone 
out in all its glory !—Every tongue ſilent, every eye 
awed, every heart quaking, mine, in a particular man- 
ner, ſunk, throblef. and twice below its uſual region, 
to once at my throat: A ſhameful recreant !-—She 
ſilent too, looking round her, firſt on Me; then on the 
Mother, as no longer fearing her; then on Sally, Polly; 
and the culprit Dorcas !—Such the glorious power of In- 
nocencs exerted at that awful moment ! 
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She would have ſpoken, but could not, looking down 
my guilt into confuſion, A mouſe mi ve been 
heard paſſing over 'the floor ; her own light feet and 

- ruſtling ſilks could not have prevented it; for ſhe ſeemed 
to tread air, and to be all foul. She paſſed to the door, 
and back towards me, two or three times, before ſpeec 
could get the better of indignation z and at laſt, after 
twice or thrice hemming, to recover her articulate voice: 
—* O thou contemptible and abandoned Lovelace, 
* thinkeft thou that I ſee not thro? this poor villainous 
plot of thine, and of theſe thy wicked accomplices ? 

* Thou, woman (looking at the Mother) once my ter- 
© ror! always my diſlike! but now my deteſtation 
© ſhouldſt once more (for thine perhaps was the prepa- 
ration) have provided for me intoxicating potions, to 
© rob me of my ſenſes 

And then (turning to me) Thou, wretch, mighteft 
© more ſecurely have depended upon ſuch a low con- 
© trivance as this. 

* And ye, vile women, who perhaps have been the 
ruin, body and ſoul, of hundreds of innocents (you 
* ſhew me bot, in full aſſembly) know, that I am not 
* married—Ruined as 1 am, by your help, I bleſs God, 
© ] am not married, to this miſcreant—And I have 
© friends that will demand my honour at your hands !— 
* And to whoſe authority I will apply ; for none has 
© this man over me. Look to it then, what further in- 
ſults you offer me, or incite him to offer me. I am a 
- pn tho* thus vilely betrayed, of rank and fortune. 
© I never will be his; and, to your utter ruin, will find 

friends to purſue you: And now I have this full proof 
of your deteſtable wickedneſs, and have heard your 

* baſe incitements, will have no mercy upon you! 

They could not laugh at the poor figure I made.— 
Lord! how every devil, conſcience-ſhaken, trembled! 

What a dejection muſt ever fall to the lot of guilt, 
were it given to innocence always thus to exert itſelf !— 

And as for thee, thou vile Dorcas! Thou double 

* deceiver !—whining out thy pretended Love for me! 

| | © —Begone, 
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* . _Begone, wretch Nobody will hurt thee —Be- 
* gone, I ſay !—Thou haſt too well acted thy part to 
© be blamed by any here but myſelf—Thou art ſafe : 


Thy guilt is thy ſecurity in ſuch a houſe as this !— -. 


Thy ſhameful, thy poor part, thou haſt as well ated, 
as the low farce could give thee to act —As well as 
© they each of them (thy ſuperiors, tho? not thy betters) 
thou ſeeſt, can act theirs. —Steal away into darkneſs! 
No enquiry after this will be made, whoſe the firſt ad- 
« yances, thine or mine.” : 

And, as I hope to live, the wench, confoundedly 
frightened, ſlunk away; fo did her centinel Mabel ; 
tho? I, endeavouring to rally, cried out for Dorcas to 
ſtay—But I believe the devil could not have ſtopt her, 
when an angel bid her begone. 

Madam, faid I, let me tell you; and was advancing 
towards her, with a fierce aſpect, moſt curſedly vexed, 
and aſhamed too— | 

But ſhe turned to me; * Stop where thou art, O 
© vileſt and moſt abandoned of men !—Stop where thou 
© art!--Nor, with that determined face, offer to touch 
me, if thou wouldſt not that I ſhould be a corpſe at 
thy feet! 

To my aſtoniſhment, ſhe held forth a penknife in her 
hand, the point to her own boſom, graſping reſolutely 
the whole handle, ſo that there was no offering to take it 
from her. 

I offer not miſchief to any-body but myſelf. You, 
Sir, and ye, women, are ſafe from every violence of 
mine. The Law ſhall be all my reſource: The 
LAW,“ and ſhe ſpoke the word with emphaſis, that 
to ſuch people carries natural terror with it, and now 
ſtruck a panic into them. 

No wonder, ſince thoſe who will damn themſelves to 

re eaſe and plenty in this world, will tremble at 
every-thing that ſeems to threaten their methods of ob- 
taining that eaſe and plenty. — 

* The LAW only ſhall be my refuge!—? 

The infamous Mother whiſpered me, that it were better 
to make terms with this ſtrange Lady, and let her go. 


— — 
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Sally, notwithſtanding all her impudent bravery at 
other times, ſaid, V Mr. Lovelace had told them what 
was not true of her being his wife— 

And Polly Horton, That ſhe muſt needs ſay, the 
Lady, if ſhe were not my wife, had been very much 
injured ; that was all. | 

That is not now a matter to be diſputed, cried I: 
You and I know, Madam— 

We do, —ſaid ſhe; and I thank God, I am not 
s thine—Once more, I thank God for it—I have no 


doubt of the further baſeneſs that thou hadſt intended 


me, by this vile and low trick: But I have my Senses, 
Lovelace: And from my heart I deſpiſe thee, thou 
very poor Lovelace How canſt thou ſtand in my 
s prefence !ſ-—Thou, that 

Madam, Madam, Madam — Theſe are inſults not to 
be borne—And was approaching her. So 

She withdrew to the door, and ſet her back againſt it, 
holding the pointed knife to her heaving boſom ; while 
the women held me, beſeeching me not to provoke the 
violent Lady—For their hou/e ſake, and be curs'd to 
them, they beſought me—and all three hung upon me 
— While the truly-heroic Lady braved me, at that 


diſtance: 


Approach me, Lovelace, with reſentment, if thou 
* wilt. I dare die. It is in defence of my Honour. 
God will be merciful to my poor Soul! I expect no 
* mercy from thee! I have gained this diſtance, and two 
© ſteps nearer me, and thou ſhalt ſee what I dare do!— 
Leave me, women, to myſelf, and to my angel! 
They retired at adiſtance—O my beloved creature, how 
you terrify me |-—Holding out my arms, and kneeling 
on one knee—Not a ſtep, not a ſtep further, except to 
receive the death myſelf at that injured hand that threatens 
its own.—T am a villain ! the blackeſt of villains !—Say 
ou will ſheath your knife in the injurer*s, not the in- 
jured's, heart; and then will I indeed approach you, but 
not elſe. 
The Mother twanged her damned nofe ; and oy 
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and Polly pulled out their handkerchiefs, and turned 
from us. They never in their lives, they told me atter- 


wards, beheld ſuch a ſcene— 


Innocence ſo triumphant : Villainy ſo debaſed, they 
muſt mean | 
Unawares to myſelf, I had moved onward to my 
Angel And doſt thou, doſt thou, ill diſclaiming, 
till advancing—Doft thou, doſt thou, till inſidiouſſy 
move towards me* [And her hand was extended]? © I 
dare I dare—Not raſhly neither My heart from 
principle abhors the act, which thou makeſt neceſſary / 
© —God, in thy mercy [lifting up her eyes, and hands] 
God, in thy mercy !— | 
I threw myſelf to the further end of the room. Ari 
ejaculation, a ſilent ejaculation, employing her thoughts 
that moment; Polly ſays the whites of her lovely eyes 
were only viſible : And, in the inſtant that ſhe extended 
her hand, aſſuredly to ſtrike the fatal blow [How the 
very recital terrifies mel] ſhe caſt her eye towards me, 
and ſaw me at the utmoſt diſtance the room would allow, 
and heard my broken voice—My voice was utterly bro- 
ken; nor knew I what I ſaid, or whether to the purpoſe 
or not—And her charming cheeks, that were all in a 
glow before, turned pale, as if terrified at her own pur- 
poſe z and lifting up her eyes—* Thank God! Thank 
* God! ſaid the Angel Delivered for the preſent ; for 
© the preſent delivered from myſelf !—Keep, Sir, keep 
© that diſtance* [looking down towards me, who was 
cap inc} on the floor, my heart 2 as with an 
undred daggers !] That diſtance has ſaved a life; to 
* what reſerved, the Almighty only knows |—* | 
To be happy, Madam; and to make happy !—And 
O let me but hope for your favour for To- morrow—1 
will put off my journey till then—And may God— _ 
Swear not, Sir! With an awful and piercing aſpect 


| —You have too-too often ſworn God's eye is upon 
, us!—His more immediate eye; and looked wildly — 


But the women looked up to the ceiling, as if afraid of 


| God's eye, and trembled. * well they might; =" 


Vo b V. 
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I too, who ſo very lately had each of us the devil in 
our hearts. | £ 

If not To-morrow, Madam, ſay but next Thurſday, 
your Uncle's Birth-day ; ſay but next Thurſday ! 


This I fay, of This you may aſſure yourſelf, 1 


© never, never will be yours. And let me hope, that 
© I may be entitled to the performance of your promiſe, 
© to be permitted to leave this 7z#ocent houſe, as one 
* called it (but long have my cars been accuſtomed to 
* fuch inverſions of words) as ſoon as the day breaks.” 
Did my perdition depend upon it, that you cannot, 
Madatn, but upon terms. And I hope you will not ter- 
rify me Still dreading the accurſed knife, © 
Nothing leſs than an attempt upon my Honour 
© ſhall make me deſperate, . I have no view, but to de- 
fend my Honour: With ſuch a view only I entered 
6 into treaty with your infamous agent below. The re- 
* ſolution you have ſeen, I truſt, God will give me again, 
© upon the ſame occaſion. But for a /e/5, I wiſhnot for 
* 1t,—Only take notice, women, that I am no wife of 


x 
fv 


« this nan: Baſcly as he has, uſed me, 1 am not his 
© wife, He has no authority over me. If he go away 
© by-and-by, and you act by his authority to detain me, 
© look toit.” .. (<a 6 5 
Then, taking one of the lights, ſhe turned frotn us; 
and away ſhe went, unmoleſted. Not a Toul Was able to 
moleft herr. of far wile 7 pe BEE. 11 
Nabell ſaw her, tremblingly, and in a hurry, take the 
key of her chamber: door ont of her pocket, and unlock 
it; and, as ſoon as ſhe entered, heard her double lock, 
en N 
- By her taking out her key, when ſhe came out of her 
chamber to us, ſhe no doubt ſuſpected my deſign: 
Which was, to have carried her in my arms thither, if 
je made ſuch force neceſſary, after IJ had intimidated 


her; and to have been her companion for that night. 


She was to have had ſeveral bedchamber-women to 


alliſt to undreſs her upon occaſion: But, from the mo- 


ment ſhe entered the Dining: room with ſo much intre- 


pidity, 
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pidity, it was abſolutely impoſſible to think of proſe- 


cuting my villainous deſigns againſt her. 
| * * * * 


| T H 18, This, Belford, Wk. the hand I made of a 
contrivance from which I expected ſo much !—And now 


am I ten times worſe off than before. 


Thou never ſaweft people in thy life look ſo like 
fools upon one another, as the Mother, her Partners, 
and I, did for a few minutes. And at laſt, the two de- 
viliſh Nymphs broke out into inſulting ridicule. upon 
me; While the old wretch was concerned for her houſe, 
the reputation of her houſe, I curſed them all together; 
and, retiring to my chamber, locked myſelf in. _ 

And now it is time to ſet out: All 1 have gained, 
detection, diſgrace, freſh guilt by repeated perjuries, 
and to be deſpiſed by her I doat upon; and, what is ſtill 
worſe to a proud heart, by my/elf. 

Succeſs, ſucceſs in projects, is.every-thing. What an 
admirable contriver did I think myſelf till now! Even 
for this ſcheme among the reſt ! But how. pitifully fogliſh 
does it now appear to me Scratch out, eraſe, never 
to be read, every part of my preceding Letters, where I 
have boaſtingly mentioned it. And never preſume to 
railly me upon the curſed ſubject: For I cannot bear it. 
But for the Lady, by my Soul I love her, 1 admire 
her, more than ever! I muſt have her. I will have her 
ſtillMliib honour, or without, as I have often vowed. 
My eurſed fright at her accidental bloody noſe, fo lately, 
put her upon improving upon me thus. Had ſhe 
threatened ME, I ſnould ſoon have been maſter of 
one arm, and in both] But for ſo ſincere a Virtue to 
threaten her ſelf, and not offer to intimidate any other, 
and with ſo much preſence of mind, as to diſtinguiſh, 


in the very paſſionate intention, the neceſſity of the act 


in defence of her Honour, and ſo fairly to diſavow leſſer 
occaſions; ſhewed ſuch a deliberation, ſuch a choice, 
ſuch a principle; and then keeping me ſo watchfully at 
a diſtance, that I could not ſeize her hand, ſo ſoon as 
ſnhe couid have given the 1 how impoſſible 
| 4 2 not 
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not to be ſubdued by ſo true and ſo diſcreet a magna- 


nimity ! | 

Buy ſhe is not gone. She ſhall not go. I will pref 
her with Letters for the Thurſday. She ſhall yet be 
mine, legally mine. For, as to Cohabitation, there is 
now no ſuch thing to be thought of. | 

The Captain ſhall give her away, as proxy for her 
Uncle. My Lord will die. My fortune will help my 
will, and ſet me above every- thing and every-body. 

But here is the curſe—She deſpiſes me, Jack What 
man, as I have heretofore ſaid, can bear to be deſpiſed— 
eſpecially by his Wife?—-O Lord! O Lord! What a 
hand, what a curſed hand, have I made of this plot !— 


And here ends | 
The Hiſtory of the Lady and the Penknife!! !-—The 


devil take the Penknife It goes againſt me to ſay, 
God bleſs the Lady 


Near 5, Sat. Morn. 


LETTER XXXI. 
Mr. LoVELACE, To Miß CLARISSAHARLOwI. 


Super ſcribed, To Mrs, LovELAxꝝ. 
| M. Hall, Sat. Night, June 24. 
My deareſt Life, whe a 
F you do not impute to Love, and to Terror raiſed 
by Love, the poor figure I made before you laſt 
night, you will not do me juſtice. I thought I would 
try to the very laſt moment, if, by complying with you 


in every-ibing, I could prevail upon you to promiſe to be 


mine on Thurſday next, ſince you refuſed me an earlier 


day. Could I have been ſo happy, you had not been 
-hindered going to Hamſtead, or where-ever elſe you 
pleaſed. But when I could not prevail upon you to give 
me this aſſurance, what room had I (my demerit ſo great) 


to ſuppoſe, that your going thither would not be to loſe 
you for ever? | | 
I will own to you, Madam, that yeſterday afternoon 


I picked up the paper dropt by Dorcas; who has con- 


feſſed. 
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feſſed, that ſhe would have aſſiſted you in getting away, 
if ſhe had had an opportunity ſo to do; and undoubt- 
edly dropped it by accident, And could I have pre- 
vailed upon you as to the Thurſday next, I would have 
made no uſe of it; ſecure as I ſhould then have been, 
in your word given, to be mine. But when I found you 
inflexible, 1 was reſolved to try, if, by reſenting Dorcas's 
treachery, I could not make your pardon of me the con- 
dition of mine to ber: And if not, to make a handle of 
it to revoke my conſent to your going away from Mrs. 
Sinclair's; ſince the conſequence of that muſt have been 
ſo fatal to me. 

So far, indeed, was my proceeding lom and artful : 
And when I was challenged with it, as ſuch, in ſo high 
and noble a manner, I could not avoid taking ſhame to 
myſelf upon it. | 

But you muſt permit me, Madam, to hope, that you 

will not puniſh me too heavily for ſo poor a contrive- 
ance, ſince no diſhonour was meant you; and ſince, in 
the moment of its execution, you had as great an inſtance 
of my incapacity to defend a wrong, a low meaſure, 
and, at the ſame time, of your power over me, as mor- 
tal man could give—In a word, ſince you muſt have 
ſeen, that I was abſolutely under the controul both of 
Conſcience and of Love. 
I will not offer to defend myſelf, for wiſhing you 10 
remain where you are, till either you give me your word 
to meet me at the Altar on Thurſday ; or till I have the 
honour of attending you, preparative to the Solemnity 
which will make that day the happieſt of my life. 

I am but too ſenſible, that this kind of treatment 
may appear to you with the face of an arbitrary and il- 
legal impoſition : Burt as the conſequences, not only to 
ourſelves, but to both our families, may be fatal, if you 
cannot be moved in my favour; let me, beſeech you to 
forgive this act of compulſion, on the ſcore of the ne- 
ceſſity you your dear ſelf have laid me under to be guilty 
of it; and to permit the Solemnity of next Thurſday to 
include an act of oblivion of all paſt offences, 

| M 3 The 
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The orders I have given to the people of the houſe 
are: * That you ſhall be obeyed in every particular 
© that is conſiſtent with my expectations of finding you 
© there on my return to town on Wedneſday next: 
That Mrs. Sinclair, and her Nieces, having incurred 
your juſt diſpleaſure, ſhall-not, A er orders, 
come into your preſence : That neither ſhall Dorcas, 
till ſhe has fully cleared her conduct to your ſatiſ- 
faction, be permitted to attend you: But Mabell, in 
her place; of whom you ſeemed ſome time ago to 
* expreſs ſome liking. Will. J have left behind me to 
© attend your commands. If he be either negligent or 
* impercinent, your diſmiſſion ſhall be a diſmiſſion of 
him from my ſervice for ever. But, as to Letters 
* which may be ſent you, or any which you may have 
to ſend, I muſt humbly intreat, that none ſuch paſs 
from or to you, for the few days that I ſhall be ab- 
« ſent.” But I do aſſure you, Madam, that the Seals of 
both ſorts ſhall be ſacred : And the Letters, if ſuch be 
ſent, ſhall be given into your own hands the moment the 
Ceremony is performed, or before, if you require it. 
Mean time I will enquire, and ſend you word, how 
_ Miſs Howe does; and to what, if I can be informed, 

her long filence is owing. . | 

Dr. Perkins I found here, attending my Lord, when 
J arrived with Dr. S. He acquaints me, that your Fa- 
ther, Mother, Uncles, and the ſtill /z{s worthy perſons 
of your family, are well; and intend to be all at your 
Uncle Harlowe's next week; I preſume, with intent to 
keep his anniverſary, This can make no alteration, but 
a happy one, as to perſons, on Thurſday ; becauſe Mr. 
Tomlinſon aſſured me, that, if any-thing fell out to 
hinder your Uncle's coming up in perſon (which, how- 
ever, he did not then expect) he would be ſatisfied if 
his friend the Captain were proxy for him. I ſhall ſend 
a man and horſe to-morrow to the Captain, to be at 
greater certainty. | 

I fend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, who will wait your 
pleaſure in relation to the impatiently-wiſhed-for Thurſ- 


day: Which I humbly hope will be ſignified by a line, 
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My Lord, tho* hardly ſenſible, and unmindful of 
eyery-thing but of our felicity, defires his moſt affec- 
tionate compliments to you. He has in readineſs to 

reſent you a very valuable ſet of Jewels; which he 
om will be acceptable, whether he lives to ſee you 


adorn them or not. . 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty have alſo their tokens of 


reſpect ready to court your acceptance: But may Hea- 


ven incline you to give the opportunity of receiving 
their 4:42, compliments, and, thoſe of my Couſins 
Montague, before the next week be out 
His Lordſhjp is exceeding ill. Dr. S. has no hopes 
of him. The only conſolation I can have for the death 
of a relation who loyes me ſo well, if he do die, muſt 
ariſe from the additional power it will put into my hands 
of ſhewing how much I am, 
3 My deareſt Life, 
Your ever-affectionate and faithful 
LovELACE. 


L. ET TER IXXIL. 
Mr. LovELAcR, To Miſs CLARISSAHARLO WE. 


Super ſcribed, To Mrs. LOvELACE. 
5 M. Hall, Sunday Night, June 25. 
My deareſt Love, 


Cannot find words to expreſs how much I am morti- 
fied at the return of my meſſenger without a line 


from you. : 

Thurſday is ſo near, that I will ſend meſſenger after 
meſſenger every Four hours, till I have a favourable 
anſwer ; the one to meet the other, till its eve arrives, 
to know if I may venture to appear in your preſence 
with the hope of having my withes anſwered on that 


day. 
Your Love, Madam, I neither expect, nor aſk for; 


nor will, till my future behaviour gives you cauſe to 
think. I deſerve it. All I at preſent preſume to wiſh, 
Res | is, 
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is, To have it in my power to do you all the juſtice I can 
now do you: And to your generoſity will I leave it, to 
reward me, as I ſhall merit, with your affection. 
At preſent, revolving my poor Behaviour of Friday 
night before you, I think I ſhould ſooner chuſe to go 
to my laſt Audit, unprepared for it as J am, than to 
appear in your preſence, unleſs you give me fome 
hope, that I ſhall be received as your elected huſband, 
rather than (however deſerved) as a deteſted criminal. 
Let me therefore propoſe an expedient, in order to 
ſpare my own confuſion; and to ſpare you the neceſ- 
ly for that Soul- harrowing recrimination, which I can- 
not ſtand, and which muſt be diſagreeable to yourſelf 
—To name the Church, and I will have every- thing 
in readineſs ; ſo that our next interview will be, in a 
manner, at the very Altar; and then you will have 
the kind Huſband to gn, 505 for the faults of the in- 
grateful Lover, If your refentment be ſtill too high to 
write more, let it only be in your own dear hand, theſe 
words, St. Martin's Church, Thur/day—or theſe, St, 
Giles's Church, Thurſday ; nor will I infiſt upon any 
inſcription or ſubſcription, or ſo much as the initials of 
your name. This ſhall be all the favour I will expect, 
till the dear hand itſelf is given to mine, in preſence of 
that Being whom I invoke as a witneſs of the inviolable 
faith and honour of Your adoring 
LOVELACE. 


LETTER XXXIII. 
Me. LovELACE, To Miſs CLARISSAHARLOòWI. 
Superſcribed, To Mrs. LoyzLace. 


M. Hall, Monday, Fune 26. 
NCE. more, my deareſt Love, do I conjure you 
to ſend me the Four requeſted words. There 
is no time to be loſt, And I would not have next 
Thurſday go over, without being intitled to call you 
mine, for the world ; and that as well for your ſake as 


my own, Hitherto all that has paſſed is between yo 
| an 
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and me only; but, after Thurſday, if my wiſhes are 
unanſwered, the whole will be before the world. 

My Lord is extremely ill, and endures not to have 
me out of his ſight for one half-hour. But this ſhall not 
have the leaſt weight with me if you be pleaſed to hold 
out the olive branch to me in the Four requeſted words. 

” f have the following intelligence from Captain Tom- 
linſon. | 

All your family are at your Uncle Harlowe's. Your 
Uncle finds he cannot go up; and names Captain 
* Tomlinſon” for his Proxy. He propoſes to keep all 
your family with him, till the 2. — aſſures him, 
* that the Ceremony is over. 

* Already he has begun, with hope of ſucceſs, to 
© try to reconcile your Mother to you. 

My Lord M. but juſt now has told me, how happy 
© he ſhould think himſelf to have an opportunity, be- 
fore he dies, to ſalute you as his Niece. I have put 
© him in hopes, that he ſhall ſee you ; and have told 
© him, that I will go to town on Wedneſday, in order 
to prevail upon you to accompany me down on 
_ * Thurſday or Friday. I have ordered a Set to be in 
* readineſs to carry me up; and, were not my Lord 
* ſo very ill, my Couſin Montague tells me, ſhe would 
© offer ber attendance on you. If you pleaſe, there- 
fore, we can ſet out for this place the moment the 
Solemnity is performed.” | 

Do not, deareſt creature, diſſipate all theſe promiſing 
appearances, and, by refuſing to ſave your own and 
your family's reputation in the eye of the world, uſe 
3 worſe than the ingratefulleſt wretch on earth 

as uſed you. For, if we are married, all the Diſ- 
race you imagine you have ſuffered while a ſingle 
y, will be my own; and only known to ourſelves. 

Once more then, conſider well the ſituation we are 
both in; and remember, my deareſt life, that Thurſday 
will be ſoon here; and that you have no time to loſe. 

In a Letter ſent by the meſſenger whom I diſpatch 
with this, I have deſircd, that my friend, Mr. _ 

| W 
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who is your very great admirer, and who knows all 
the ſecrets of my heart, will wait upon you, to know 
what I am to depend upon, as to the choſen day. 

Surely, my dear, you never could, at any time, 
ſuffer half ſo much from cruel ſuſpenſe, as I do. | 

It 1 have not an anſwer to this, either from your 
own goodneſs, or thro* Mr. Belford's interceſſion, it 
will be too late for me to ſet out : And Captain Tom- 
linfon will be diſappointed, who goes to town on pur. 
poſe to attend your pleaſure. 

One motive for the gentle reſtraint I have preſumed 
to lay you under, is to prevent the miſchieſs that might 
enſue (as probably to the more innocent, as to the 4% 
were you to write to any-body while your paſſions were 
ſo much raiſed and inflamed againſt me. Having ap- 
priſed you of my direction to the women in town on 
this head, I wonder you ſhould have endeavoured to 
ſend a Letter to Miſs Howe, altho' in a Cover directed 
to that young Lady's (a) ſervant; as you muſt think it 
would be likely to fall into my hands. | 

The juſt ſenſe of what I have deſerved the contents 

ould be, leaves me no room to doubt what they are. 
Nevertheleſs, I return it you incloſed, with the Seal, 
as you will ſee, unbroken. 

Relieve, I beſeech you, deareſt Madam, by the Four 
requeſted words, or by Mr. Belford, the anxiety of 

Your ever-affettionate and obliged 
LoveLaAcE. 
Remember, there will not, there cannot be time for 
further writing, and for my coming- up by Thurl- 
day, your Uncle's Birth-day. 


LET TER XXXIV. 
Mr. Lovelace, To Joun BELroRD, £/q; 


Monday, June 26. 


Fro wilt ſee the ſituation J am in with Miss 
Harlowe by the incloſed copies of Three Letters; 


(a) The Lady had made an attempt to ſend away a Letter. 
rA | * 
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to Two of which I am ſo much ſcorned as not to have 
one word given me in anſwer; and of the Third (now 
ſent by the meſſenger who brings thee this) I am afraid 
as little notice will be taken—And if ſo, her Day of 
Grace is abſolutely over, 

One would imagine (fo long uſed to conſtraint too as 
ſhe has been) that ſhe might have been ſatisfied with the 
Triumph ſhe had over us all on Friday night : A Tri- 
umph that to this hour has ſunk my pride and my va- 
nity ſo much, that I almoſt hate the words, Plot, Con- 
trivance, Scheme ; and ſhall miſtruſt myſelf in future, 
for every one that riſes to my inventive head. 

But ſeeſt thou not, that I am under a neceſſity to 
continue her at Sinclair's, and to prohibit all her cor- 
reſpondences ? | 

_ Belford, as I really, in my preſent mood, 
think of nothing leſs than marrying her, if ſhe let not 
Thurſday lip ; I would have thee attend her, in pur- 
ſuance of the intimation I have given her in my Let- 
ter of this date; and vow for me, ſwear for me, bind 
thy ſoul to her for my Honour, and uſe what argu- 
ments thy friendly heart can ſuggeſt, in order to pro- 
cure me an anſwer from her ; which, as thou wilt ſee, 
ſhe may give in Four words only. And then I pur- 
poſe to leave Lord M. (dangerouſly ill as he is) and 
meet her at her appointed Church, in order to ſolem- 
nize : If ſhe will ſign but Cl. H. to thy writing the Four 
words, that ſhall do; for I would not come up to be 
made a fool of in the face of all my family and friends. 

If ſhe ſhould let the day go off ;! ſhall be deſpe- 
rate. I am entangled in my own devices, and cannot 
bear that ſhe ſhould detect me. 

O that I had been honeſt !—What a devil are all my 
plots come to! What do they end in, but one grand 
plot upon myſelf, and a title to eternal infamy and 
diſgrace ! But, depending on thy friendly offices, I 
will ſay no more of this. Let her ſend me but one 
line !—But one line !—To treat me as unworthy of 
her notice; yet be altogether in my power I cannot 
I will not bear that. | 
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My Lord, as I ſaid, is extremely ill. The doctors 
ive him over. He gives himſelf over. Thoſe who 

would not have him die, are afraid he will die. But as 
to myſelf, I am doubtful : For theſe long and violent 
ſtruggles between the Conſtitution and the Diſeaſe (tho? 
the latter has three phyſicians and an apothecary to 
help it forward, and all three, as to their preſcriptions, 
of different opinions too) indicate a plaguy tough habit, 
and favour more of recovery than death: And the 
more ſo, as he has no ſharp or acute mental organs to 
whet out his bodily ones, and to raiſe his fever above 
the ſymptomatic helpful one. 

Thou wilt fee in the incloſed what pains am at to 

diſpatch meſſengers ; who are conſtantly on the road 

to meet each other, and one of them to link in the 
chain with a fourth, whoſe ſtation is in London, and 
five miles onward, or till met. But, in truth, I have 
ſome other matters for them to perform at the ſame 
time, with my Lord's Banker and his Lawyer ; which 
will enable me, if his Lordſhip is ſo good as to die 
this bout, to be an over-match for ſome of my other 
relations. I don't mean Charlotte and Patty ; for they 
are noble girls ; but others, who have been ſcratching 
and clawing under-ground like ſo many moles in my 

abſence ; and whoſe workings I have diſcovered ſince I 

have been down, by the little heaps of dirt they have 

thrown up. 

A ſpeedy account of thy commiſſion, dear Jack! 

The Letter travels all night. 


LETTER XXXV. 
Mr. BEBLTOR D, To ROBERT LOVELACE, E/: 


London, Fune 27. Tueſday. 
0 muſt excuſe me, Lovelace, from engaging 
in the office you would have me undertake, till! 
can be better aſſured you really intend honourably at 
laſt by this much-injured Lady. 


I believe you know your friend Belford too 1 ” 
in 
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think he would be eaſy with you or with any man 
alive, who ſhould ſeek to make him promiſe for him 
what he never intended to perform. And let me tell 
thee, that I have not much confidence in the Honour 
of a man, who by imitation of hands (I will only call 
it) has ſhewn ſo little regard to the Honour of his own 
relations. 

Only that thou haſt ſuch jeſuitical qualifyings, or I 
ſhould think thee at laſt touched with remorſe, and 
brought within view of being aſhamed of thy curſed 
inventions by the ill ſucceſs of thy laſt; Which I 
heartily congratulate thee upon. 5 

O the divine Lady — But I will not aggravate ! 

Nevertheleſs, when thou writeſt, that, in thy pre- 
ſent mood, thou thinkeſt of marrying, and yet canſt ſo 
eafily change thy mood: When I know thy heart is 
againſt the State :—That the Four words thou courteſt 
from the Lady are as much to thy purpoſe, as if ſhe 
wrote forty; ſince it will ſhew ſhe can forgive the 
higheſt injury that can be offered to woman: And 
when I recollect how eaſily thou canſt find excuſes to 
poſt pone; thou muſt be more explicit a good deal, as 
to thy real intentions, and future honour,. than thou 
art; for I cannot truſt to a temporary remorſe ; which 
1s brought on by Diſappointment too, and not by Prin- 
ciple ; and the like of which thou haſt. ſo, often got 
over. 8 | 
. If thou canſt convince: me time enough for the Day, 
that thou meaneſt to do honourably by her, in ber own 
ſenſe. of the word; or, if not time enough, wilt fix 
ſome other day (which thou oughteſt to leave to her 
option, and not bind her down for the Thurſday; and 
the rather, as thy pretence for ſo doing is founded on an 
abſolute fiction); I will then moſt chearfully undertake 
thy cauſe ; by perſon, if ſhe will admit me to her preſence; 
if ſhe will not, by pen. But, in this caſe, thou muſt allow 
me to be guarantee tor thy faith. And, if ſo, as much 
as I value thee, and reſpect thy ſxill in all the qualifi- 
cations of a gentleman, thou mayeſt depend upon it 
9000 325 : that 
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that I will act up to the character of a guarantee, with 
1 00 honour than the Princes of our day uſually do— 
to their ſhame be it ſpoken: © 
., Mean time, let me tell thee, that my heart bleeds 
for the wrongs this angelic Lady has received: And if 
thou doſt 101 marry her, if the will have thee ; and, 
when married, make her the beſt and tendereſt of 
Huſbands:; 1 Would rather be a dog, a monkey, a 
bear, a viper, or a toad, than thee. 

Command me with honour, and thou ſhalt find none 


readier to oblige thee, tan 
| a 7 2 fivcere Friend, 


Joux Brrronp. 


L E 1 TE * XXXVI. N 
Mr. Lovzracz; To Joun BzLroRv, ſy; 


M. Hall, June 27. \ Tueſday Night, near 12. 


OURS reached me this moment, by an extraor- 
dinary puſh in the meſſengers. 

What a'man of honour, thou, of a ſudden 1 

And ſo, in the imaginary ſhape of a guarantee, 
thor threateneft me! — 

Had I not" been in earneſt as to the Lady, I ſhould 
not have offered to employ thee in the affair. But, let 
me fay, that Þadf thou undertaken the taſk, and 1 
had afterwards thought fit to change my mind, I ſhould 
have contented myſelf to tell thee, that That was -my 
mind when thou engagedft' for me, and to have 
N thee the reaſons for the change, and then left 

Thy on direction: For never knew I what 
fear of ee fear of woman neither, till I be- 
came acquainted with Miſs Clariſſa Hatlowe's nay, 
what is moſt forpriling, till 1 came to n ber in my 
e hel w wilt not wait 1506 the Charmer of my 
heart, but upon terms and conditions !—Let-it alone, 
and be curs*d ; I care not. But ſo much Credit did 1 


give to the value „ for ber, that * 
the 
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the office would have been as acceptable to hee, as ſer- 
viceable to me; for what was it, but to endeavour to 
erſuade her to conſent to the reparation of her own 
honour ? For what have I done but diſgraced myſelf, 
and been a thief to my own joys ?—And if there be 
an union of hearts, and an intention to ſolemnize, 
what is there wanting but the fooliſh Ceremony ?—And 
that I ſtill offer. But if ſhe will keep back her hand; 
if ſhe'will make me hold out mine in vain—How can 
I help it? . t 
I write her one more Letter, and if, after ſhe has 

received that, ſhe keep ſullen filence, ſhe muſt thank 
herſelf for what is to follow. BY 4 
But, after all, my heart is wholly hers. I love her 
beyond expreſſion ; and cannot help it. I hope there- 
fore ſhe will receive this laſt tender, as T wiſh. I hope 
ſhe intends not, like a true woman, to plague, and 
vex, and teaze me, now ſhe has found her power. If 
ſhewill take me to mercy now theſe remorſes are b 

me (tho? I ſcorn to condition with hee for my ſince- 
rity) all her trials, as J have heretofore declared, ſhall 
be over; and ſhe ſhall be as happy as I can make 
her: For, ruminating upon all that has paſſed between 
us, from the firſt hour of our acquaintance till the pre- 
ſent, I muſt pronounce, That ſhe is Virtue itſelf, and, 
once more I ſay, has no Equll. 
As to what you hint, of karing $2 her-choice another 
day, do you conſider, that it will be impoſſible, that, 
my contrivances and ſtratagems ſhould be much longer 
concealed ? This makes me preſs that. Day, -tho? fo 
near; and the more, as I have made ſo-much ado 
about her Uncle*s Anniverſary. If me ſend me the 
Four words, I will ſpare no fatigue to be in time, if 
not for the Canonical hour at Church, for ſome other 
hour of the day in her own apartment, or any other; 
for money will do eyery- thing: And chat I have never 
ſpared in this affair. as ; 
To ſhew thee, that I am not atfenmity with thee, 
I incloſe the copies of two Letters—One to her: It is 
g the 
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the fourth, and muſt be the laſt on the ſubject — The 
other to Captain Tomlinſon ; calculated, as thou wilt 
ſee, for him to ſhew her. 
And now, Jack, interfere in this caſe or not, thou 
knoweſt the mind of ha 
R. Lovelace, 


| LENT AER XXXVII. | 
Mr. LovELACE, To Miſs CLARISSA HaRLows, 
Superſcribed, To Mrs. LovELACE. 


M. Hall, Wedn. Morn. One o'Clock, June 28. 


OT one line, my deareſt life, not one word, in 
anſwer to three Letters I have written ! The 
dime is now ſo ſhort, that this muſt be the laſt Letter 
that can reach you on this fide of the important hour 
that might make us legally one. | 
My friend Mr. Belford is apprehenſive, that he can- 
not wait upon you in time, by reaſon of ſome urgent 
affairs of his own. 3 
I the leſs regret the diſappointment, becauſe I have 
procured a more acceptable perion, as I hope, to attend 
you; Captain Tomlinſon I mean: To whom 1 had 
applied for this purpoſe, before I had Mr. Belford's 
anſwer. 
© I was the more ſolicitous to obtain this favour from 
him, becauſe of the office he is to take upon him, as 
I humbly preſume. to hope, to-morrow. That office 
obliged him to be in town as this day: And I ac- 
quainted him with my unhappy ſituation with you; 
and deſired, that he would ſhew me, on this occaſion, 
that 1 had as much of his favour and friendſhip, as 
your Uncle had; ſince the whole treaty muſt be 
broken off, if he could not prevail upon you in my 
rn | «0-964, Hem 
He will diſpatch, the meſſenger directly; whom 1 
propoſe to meet in perſon at Slough ; either to pto- 
ceed onward to London with a joyful heart, or to re- 
turn back to M, Hall, with a broken one. 


I 
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l oughtt not (but cannot help it) to anticipate the plea- 
ſure Mr. Tomlinſon propoſes to himſelf, in acquainting 
you with the likelihood there is of your Mother's ſe- 
conding your Uncle's views. For, it ſeems, he has pri- 
vately communicated to her his laudable intentions: 
And her reſolution depends, as well as bis, upon what 
to-morrow will produce. | | 
Diſappoint not then, I beſeech you, for an hundred 
rſons ſakes, as well as for mine, that Uncle, and that 
other, whoſe diſpleaſure I have heard you ſo often 
deplore. | 
Lou may think it impoſſible for me to reach London 
by the Canonical Hour. If it ſhould, the Ceremony 
may be performed in your own apartment, at any time 
in the day, or at night: So that Captain Tomlinſon may 
have it to aver to your Uncle, that it was performed on 
his Anniverſary. | 
Tell but the Captain, that you forbid me not to attend 
you: And that ſhall be ſufficient for bringing to you, on 
the wings of Love, | | 
Wu ever-grateful and affectionate 
LovELACE. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


To Mr. PaTRrRIick MDonALD, at his Lodgings, at 
Mr. Brown's, Perukemaker, in St, Martin's-lane, 
Weſtminſter. | 


| | M. Hall, Wedn. Morning, two o'clock, 

Dear MDoxaulp, | 
HE Bearer of this has a Letter to to the 
; Lady (4). I have been at the trouble of writing 
a copy of it; which I incloſe, that you may not miſ- 
take your cue. Z 

You will judge of my reaſons for ante-dating the in- 
cloſed ſealed one (5), directed to you by the name of 
Tomlinſon ; which you are to ſhew the Lady, as in con 
fidence. You will open it of courſe. 


(e] See the preceding Letter. (5). See the next Letter. 
V 0 . V. 2 N 
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doubt not your dexterity and management, dear 
M Donald; nor your zeal; eſpecially as the hope of 
Cohabitation muſt now be given up. Impoſſible to be 
carried is that ſcheme. I might break her but not 
incline her will Am in earneſt therefore to marry her, 
if ſhe let not the day ſlip. , 

Improve upon the hint of her Mother. That muſt 
touch her. But John Harlowe, remember, has privately 
engaged that Lady—Privately, I ſay; elſe (not to 
mention the reaſon for her Uncle Harlowe's former ex- 
pedient) you know, ſhe might find means to get a Let- 
ter away to the one or the other, to know the truth; or 
to Miſs Howe, to engage her to enquire into it: And if 
ſhe ſhould, the word privately will account for the 
Uncle's and Mother's denying it. 

However, fail not, as from me, to charge our Mother 
and her Nymphs to redouble their vigilance both as to 
her Perſon and Letters. All's upon a Crifis now, But 
ſhe muſt not be treated ill neither. 

Thurſday over, I ſhall know what to reſolve upon. 

If neceſſary, you muſt aſſume Authority. The de- 
vil's in't, if ſuch a girl as this ſhall awe a man of your 
years and experience. You are not in Love with her as 
I am. Fly out, if ſhe doubt your Honour. Spirits 
aaturally ſoft may be beat out of their play and borne 
down (tho” ever ſo much raiſed) by higher anger. All 
women are cowards at bottom : Only violent where they 
may. I have often ſtormed a girl out of her miſtruſts, 
and made her yield (before ſhe knew where ſhe was) to 
the point indignantly miſtrufted; and that to make up 
with me, tho” I was the aggreſſor. | 
If this matter ſucceed as I'd have it (os if not, and do 
not fail by your fault) I will take you off the neceſſity of 
purſuing your curſed Smuggling ; which otherwiſe may 
one day end fatally for you. | | 
Me are none of us perfect, M Donald. This fweet 
Lady makes me ſerious ſomerimes in ſpite of my heart. 
But as private vices are leſs blameable than public; and 
as I think Smuggling (as it is called) a National Evil; I 
: / have 


* 
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have no doubt to pronounce you a much worſe man 
than myſelf, and as ſuch ſhall take pleaſure in reforming 

ou. 90 

I ſend you incloſed Ten Guineas, as a ſmall earneſt 
of further favours. Hitherto you have been a very 
clever fellow. 

. As. to cloaths for Thurſday, Monmouth-ftreet will 
afford a ready ſupply. Cloaths quite new would make 
your condition ſuſpected. But you may defer that care, 
till you ſee if ſhe can be prevailed upon. Your Riding- 
dreſs will do for the firſt viſit. Nor let your Boots be 
over clean. I have always told you the conſequence of 
attending to the minutie, where Art (or Impoſture, as 
the ill· mannered would call it) is defigned—Your Linen 
rumpled and folly, when you wait upon her—Eaſy 
terms theſe—Juft come to town—Remember (as for- 
merly) to loll, to throw out your Legs, to ſtroke and 
graſp down your Ruffles, as if of ſignificance enough ta 
be careleſs. What tho* the preſence of a fine Lady 
would require a different behaviour, are you not of years 
to diſpenſe with Politeneſs? You can have no deſign 
upon her, you know. You are a father yourſelf of 

ters as old as ſhe. Evermore is parade and obſe- 
quiouſneſs ſuſpectable: It muſt ſhew either a fooliſh head, 
or a knaviſh heart. Aſſume airs of conſequence there- 
fore; and you will be treated as a man of conſequence. 
I have often more than half ruined myſelf by my com- 
plaiſance; and, being afraid of controul, have brought 
controul upon myſelf. 1 
I think I have no more to ſay at preſent. I intend to 
be at Slough, or on the way to it, as by mine to the Lady. 
Adieu, honeſt M Donald. 1 


Fe LE T- 
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bed, L. BAT; n N IAN, "1 


To Captain Ax rox TOMLINSON. 
Tncloſed in the preceding; To be ſhewn to the * | 


as in confidence] 


M. Hall, 7 ueſday Morn. Jun 27, 


Dear Capt. T. omlinſon, 


N unhappy, miſunderſtanding having ariſen. be- 
tween the deareſt Lady in the world and me (the 
particulars of which ſhe perhaps may give you, but! 
will not, becauſe I might be thought partial to myſelf); 
and ſhe refuſing to anſwer my moſt Preſſing and reſ pect- 
ful Letters; I am at a moſt perplexing uncertainty 
whether ſhe will meet us or not next Thurſday, to ſo- 
lemnize. 

My Lord is ſo extremely ill, that if I thought ſhe 
would not oblige me, 1 would defer going up to town 
for two or three days... He cares not. to have me out of 
his ſight: Yet is impatient to ſalute my Beloved as his 
Niece before he dies. This I have promiſed to give 
him an opportunity to do; intending, if the dear crea- 
ture will make me happy, to ſet out with her for this 
place directly from Church. | 

With regret I ſpeak, it of the Charmer of my Soul; 
that Irreconcileablenels i is her family. fault The leſs ex- 
cuſeable indeed in ber, as ſhe herſelf ſuffers by it in fo 
high a degree from her own relations, - 

Now, Sir, as vou intended to be in town ſome time be- 
fore Thurſday, if it be not too great an inconvenience 
to you, I could be glad you would go up as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, for my ſake: And this I the more boldly requeſt, 
as I preſume that a man who has ſo many great affairs of 
his own in hand as you have, would be glad to be at a 
certainty himſelf as to the Day. 

You, Sir, can ſo pathetically and juſtly ſet before her 
the unhappy conſequences that will follow if the Day be 
poſtponed, as well with — to her Uncle's diſap- 

pPoointment, 
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intment, as to the part yon have aſſured me her Mother 
is willing to take in the wiſhed- for Reconciliation, that I 
have great hopes ſhe will ſuffer herſelf to be prevailed 
upon. And a man and horſe ſhall be in waiting to take 
you! diſpatches, and bring them to me. 

But if you cannot prevail in my favour, you will be 
pleaſed to ſatisfy your friend Mr. Vo Harlowe, that it 
is not my fault that he is not obliged. I am, dear Sir, 

| Your extremely obliged 
1 and N Servant, 
. Lovz LAcx. 


n R XI. 
To RoBIRT LovzLAc R, Ei: 


Wedn. June 28. near 12 o'clock. 

Hotoered Sir, 

Received yours, as your ſervant defired me to ac- 

quaint you, by ten this morning. __— and man 
were in a foam. 

I inſtantly equipped myſelf, as if come off from a 
journey, and _ away to the Lady, intending to 
plead great affairs that I came not before, in order to 
favour your ante-date; and likewiſe to be in a hurry, to 
have a pretence to hurry her Ladyſhip, and to take no 
denial Þo r her giving a ſatisfaFory return to your meſ⸗ 


ſenger: But, upon my entering Mrs. Sinclair's houſe, I 
found all in the greateſt conſternation. 


Lou muſt not, Sir, be ſurpriſed. It is a trouble to 
me to be the relater of the bad news: But ſo it is— 
The Lady is gone off. She was miſſed but half an hour 
before I came. 

Her waiting- FREY is run away, or hitherto is not to 
be found: So that they conclude it was by her con- 
nivance. 

They had ſent, befote came, to my honoured mates 
Mr. Belton, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Belford. Mr. 
Tourville is out of :rown. 

"IP words are paſſing between Madam Sinclair, and 

N 3 Madam 


— —j-à—ũ — — 
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Madam Horton, and Madam Martin; as alſo with 
Dorcas. And your ſervant William threatens to hang 
or drown himſelf. 

They have ſent to know if they can hear of Mabell 
the waiting-maid at her Mother's, who it ſeems lives in 
Chick-lane, , Weſt-Smithfield ; and to an Uncle of her's 
alſo, who keeps an Alehouſe at Cowcrols, hard-by, and 
with whom ſhe lived laſt. | 

Your meſſenger, having juſt changed his horſe, is 
come back : So I will not detain him longer than to add, 
that I am, with, great concern for this misfortune, and 
thanks for your ſeaſonable favour and kind intentions 
towards me [I am ſure this was not my fault] 

' © Honoured Sir, 
Dur moſt obliged humble Servant, 
8. PATRICK M Dor AL d. 


LETTER XII. 
Mr. Mowzx Av, To Ro EKT LoveLact, £4; 


Dear Lovelace, Wedneſday, 12 0 clock. 

Have plaguy news to acquaint thee with. Miſs 

Harlowe is gon off Quite gon, by my Soul !— 
I have not time for particulars, your ſervant being going 
off. But iff 1 had, we are not yet come to the bottom 
of the matter. The Ladies here are all blubbering like 
devils, accuſing, one another moſt confoundedly : Whilſt 
Belton and I damn them all together in thy name. 
If thou ſhouldſt hear that thy fellow Will. is taken 
dead out of ſome horſe - pond, and Dorcas cutt down 
from her bed's teaſter from dangling in her own garters, 
be not ſurprized. Here's the devill to pay. No- body 
ſerene but Jack Belford, who. is taking minnutes of 
examminations, accuſations, and confeſſions, with the 
ſignifficant air of a Middleſex Juſtice; and intends to 
write at large all particulars, I ſuppoſe, ' 

1 heartily condole with thee: So does Belton. But 
it may turn out for the beſt : For ſhe is gone away 
with thy marks, I underſtand, A fooliſh: little "oh 

'/ cre 
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Where will ſhe mend herſelf? For nobody will look 
upon her. And they tell me, that thou wouldſt cer- 
tainly have married her had ſhe ſtaid. But I know thee 
better. wank | : 
Dear Bobby, adieu. If Lord M. will die now, to 
comfort thee for this loſs, what a ſeaſonable exit would 
he make! Let's have a Letter from thee, Pr'ythee do. 
Thou canſt write devill-like to Belford, who ſhews us 
nothing at all. | 
SOS Fine heartily, 

| Rp. MowzRxAx. 


L'E TT EN MI. 
Mr. BELToR Bp, To RoBERT LOoVYELACE, g; 


| Thurſday, June 29. 
HOU haſt heard from M Donald and Mowbra 
5 the news. Bad or good, I know not whic 
thou'lt deem it. I only wiſh I could have given thee 
joy upon the ſame account, before the unhappy Lady 
was ſeduced from Hamſtead: For then of what an in- 
grateful villainy hadſt thou been ſpared the perpetration, 
which now thou haſt to anſwer for! 
I eame to town purely to ſerve thee with her, expect- 
ing that thy next would ſatisfy me that I might endea- 
vour it without diſhonour : And at firſt when I found 
her gone, { half pitied thee, for now wilt thou be in- 
_ evitably- blown up: And in what an execrable light wilt 
thou appear to all the world !—Poor Lovelace! Caught 
in thy own ſnares! Thy puniſhment is but beginning! 
But to my Narrative; for I ſuppoſe thou 
all particulars from me, ſince Mowbray has informed 
thee that I have been collecting them. 


© The noble Exertion of Spirit ſhe had made on Fri- 
day night, had, it ſeems, greatly diſordered her; 
* infomuch that the was not viſible till Saturday even- 
ing; when Mabell faw her; and ſhe ſeemed to be 
© very ill: But on Sunday * dreſſed _ | 
| 4 ay 
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* ſelf, as if deſigning to go to church, ſhe ordered 
© Mabell to get her a coach to the door. | 

The wench told her, She was to obey her in every- 
thing but the calling of a coach or chair, or in relation 
to Letters. 

She ſent for Will. and- gave him the lame com · 
© mand, 

e pleaded, his water s orders to the contrary, 
and defired to be excuſed. 

Upon this, down ſhe went herſelf, and would have 
gone out without obſervation ; But finding the Street. 
door double-Jocked, and the key not in the lock, ſhe 

ſtept into the ſtreet- parlour, and would have thrown 

the Saſh to call out to the people paſſing, by, as 
thiy doubted not : But that, ſince 2 laſt attempt of 
the ſame nature, had been faſtened down. 
_ © Hereupon ſhe reſolutely ſtept into Mrs. Sinctair's 
« parlour in the back-houſe z where were the old devil 
and her two partners; and demanded the key of the 
+  ſtreet-door, , or to have it opened for her, 

They were all ſurpriſed ; but deſired to be nee, 
and pleaded your orders. 

«* She aſſerted, that you had no authority over her; 
and never ſhould have any: That their preſent re- 
fuſal was their own act and deed: She ſaw the intent 
of their back · houſe, and the reaſon of putting her 
there; She pleaded her condition and fortune; and 
ſaid, They had no way to avoid utter ruin, but by 
opening their doors to her, or by murdering her, and 
burying her in their garden or cellar, too deep for de- 
5. tection: That already what had been done to her was 
+ puniſhable by death: "And bid them at their peril de- 
© tain her. 

What a noble, what a right Spirit has this charming 
creature, in caſes that, will juſtify an Exertion of Spi- 
it | 
,. +, Thex Aber That Mr. Lopelace could prove 
© his Marriage, and would indemnify them. And they 
$ 1 . have e their behaviour on F * 

8 8 a night, 
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; night, and the reputation of their houſe : But refuſing 
to hear them on that ue. ſhe _ from them; 
$ threatening. 

* She then went up half a dozen ſtairs in-her way'to 
s her own apartment: But, as if ſhe had bethought her- 
« ſelf, down ſhe ſtept again, and proceeded towards the 
« Strect- -parlour ; ſaying, as ſhe paſſed by the infamous 
s Dorcas,”I'll make myſelf protectors, tho? the win- 
* dows ſuffer : But that wench, of her own head, on 
* the Lady” s going out of that parlour' to Mrs, Sin- 
* clair's, had locked the door, and taken out the key: 
So that finding herſelf diſappointed, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and went menacing and ſobbing up ſtairs again. 

She made no other attempt till the effectual one. 
* Your Letters and Meſſages, they ſuppoſed, coming 
* ſo faſt upon one another (tho' ſhe would not anſwer 
one of them) gave her ſome amuſement, and an aſ- 
* ſurance to them, that ſhe would at laſt forgive you; 
and that then all would end as you wiſhed. 

$ The women, in purſuance of your orders, offered 

not to obtrude themſelves upon her; and Dorcas alſo 
kept out of her ſight all the reſt of Sunday v alſo on 

Monday and Tueſday. But by the Lady's conde- 

* ſcenſion (even to familiarity) to Mabell, they ima- 

gined, that ſhe muſt be working in her mind all that 

time to get away: They therefore redoubled their 

* cautions to the wench: Who told them ſo faichfully 

all that paſſed between her Lady and her, that they 

had no doubt of her fidelity to her wicked truſt. 

* *Tis probable ſhe might have been contriving ſome- 
thing all this time; but ſaw no room for perfecting 
any ſcheme : The contrivance by which ſhe effected 
her eſcape ſeems to me not to have been fallen upon 
till the very. day; ſince it depended partly upon the 
* weather, as it proved. But it is evident ſhe hoped 
ſomething from Mabell's ſimplicity, or gratitude, or 
6 = by ne all the time her civility to 


; E Polly waited on ber carly on Wedneſday morming 0 
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and met with a better reception than ſhe had r2aſon to 
expect. She complained? however with warmth of 
her confinement. Polly faid, There would be an 
happy end to it (if it were a confinement) next day, 
* ſhe preſumed. She abſolutely declared to the con- 
* trary, in the way Polly meant it; and ſaid, That Mr, 
* Lovelace on his return ¶ N bicb looked as if ſbe in- 
tended 10 wait for it] ſhould have reaſon to repent the 
orders he had given, as bey all ſhould their obſervance 
of them: Let him ſend twenty Letters, ſhe would 
not anſwer one, be the conſequence what it would; 
nor give him hope of the leaſt favour, while ſhe was 
* m that houſe. . She had given Mrs. Sinclair and them- 
6 ſelves fait warning, ſhe ſaid: No orders of another 
* ought to make them detain a free perſon : But having 
made an open attempt to go, and been detained by 
them, ſhe'was the calmer, the told Polly; Let ben; 
+ look to the conſequence. * ON 22! 

But yet ſhe ſpoke this with temper z and Polly gave 
it as her opinion (with apprehenſion for their own 
+ ſafety) that, having ſo good a handle to puniſh them 
all, ſhe would not go away if ſhe might. And what, 
« inferred Polly, is the indemnity of a man who has 
committed the vileſt of Rapes on a perſon of condi- 
© tion; and muſt himſelf, if proſecuted for it, either fly, 
or be hanged? | 
_ © Sinclair [So I will ſtill call her] upon this repreſen- 
© tation of Polly, foreſaw, ſhe faid, the ruin of ber poor 
* bouſe in the iſſue of this frange buſineſs; and the 
infamous Sally and Dorcas bore their parts in the ap- 
* prehenfion: And this put them upon thinking it ad- 
viſeable for the future, that the Street- door ſhould ge- 
* nerally in the day-time be only left upon a bolt: latch, 
* as they called it, which any- body might open on the 
inſide ; and that the key ſhould be kept in the door; 
that their numerous comers and goers, as they called 
their gueſts, ſhould: be able do give evidence, that be 
* might vave gone out if ſhe would: Not forgetting, 
* however, to renew their orders to Will. to Dorcas; : 

a Mabe 
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Mabell, and the reſt, to redouble their vigilance on 
this occaſion, to prevent her eſcape :—None of them 
* doubting, at the ſame time, that her Love of a man 
ſo conſiderable in their eyes, and the proſpect of what 
* was to happen as ſhe had reaſon to believe on Tharf- 
day, her Uncle's Birth- day, would (tho' perhaps not 
till the laſt hour, for her Pride. ſate, was their word) 
engage her to change her temper. 

They believe, that ſhe diſcovered the key to de left 
© in the door; for ſhe was down more than once to 
* walk in the little garden, and ſeemed to caſt her eye 
each time to the Strect- door. 

About Eight yeſterday morning, an hour after Polly 
had left her, ſhe told Mabell, She was ſure ſhe ſhould 
not live long; and having a good many ſuits of ap- 

rel, which after her death would be of no uſe to any- 
body ſhe valued, ſhe would give her a brown luſtring 

* gown, which, with ſome alterations, to make it more 
« ſuitable to her degree, would a great while ſerve her 
© for a Sunday wear ; for that ſhe(Mabell) was the only 

* perſon in that houſe of whom ſhe could think without 
terror or antipathy. 

* Mabell expreſſing her gratitude upon the occaſion, 
the Lady ſaid, She had nothing to employ herſelf 
about; and if ſhe could get a workwoman directly, 
+ ſhe would look over her things then, and give het 
* whatſhe intended for her. 

Her miſtreſs's mantua-maker, the maid replied, 
lived but a little way off; and ſhe doubted not that 
* ſhe could procure her, or one of her journeywomen, 
to alter the gown out of hand. 

* I will give you allo, ſaid ſhe, a quilted coat, which 
* will require but little alteration, if any; for you are 
much about my ſtature: But che gown I will give di- 

rections about, becauſe the ſleeves and the robings and 
facings muſt be altered for your wear, being, I be- 
| * heve, above your ſtation : And try, faid ſhe, if you 
can. get the workwoman, and we'll adviſe abour ir.” If 


k ' he cannot come now, let her come in the — 
« tu 
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5 but I had rather now, becauſe. it will amuſe me to give 
you a lift. 

Then ſepping to the window, It rains, ſaid me ſand 

4 ſo it had done all the morning]: Slip on the hood 

© and ſhortcloak Lhave ſeen you wear, and come to me 

when you are ready to go out, becauſe you ſhall bring 

£ me in ſomething that I. want. 

* Mabell equipped herſelf accordingly, and received 
her commands to buy her ſome trifles, and then left 
ber; but, in her way out, ſtept into the back parlour, 
« -where Dorcas was with Mrs. Sinclair, telling her where 
© ſhe was going, and on what account, bidding Dorcas 
look out till ſhe came back. So faithful was the 
Bench to the truſt repoſed in her, and ſo little had the 
4 Lay, s generoſity wrought upon her. 

--+ Mrs, Sinclair commended her; Dorcas envied her, 
and took her cue: And Mabell ſoon returned with the 
© mantua-maker's journeywoman (She was reſolved, 
* ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not come without her); and then 
« Dorcas went off guard, 

The Lady looked out the gown and petticoat, and 
before the — cauſed Mabell to try it on; 
Fand, that it might fit the better, made the willing 
wench pull off her upper petticoat, and put on that 
ſne gave her. Then the bid them go into Mr. Love- 
+ laces apartment, and contrive about it before the pier- 
© glaſs there, and ſtay till ſhe: came to _ to give them 
her opinion. 
Mabell would have — 3 own cloaths, and 
« hood, and ſhort cloak with her: But her Lady ſaid, 
No matter you may put them on again here, when 
ve have conſidered about the alterations: There 8 no 
s d occaſion to litter the other room. 
* They went; and inſtantly, as it is Þ fappolal, ſheſlipt 
«on Mabell $/gown and petticoat over her own, which 
was white damaſk, and put on the wench's hood, ſhort 
cloak, and ordinary apron, and down ſhe went. 
Nearing ſomebody tripping along the paſſage, both 
« WII. and Dorcas whipt to the inner - hall door, and ſaw 


her; 
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her; but, taking her for Mabell, Are you going far, 
« Mabell, cried Will. ? 

© Without turning her face, or anforbvinge ſhe held 

out her hand, pointing to the ſtairs; which they con- 

ſtrued as a caution for them to look out in her abſence; 
and ſuppoſing ſhe would not be long gone, as ſhe had 
not in form repeated her caution to them, up went 
Will. tarrying at the ſtairs-head in 1 of the 
« ſuppoſed Mabell's return. 

Mabell and the workwoman waited a _ while, 
6 amuſing themſelves not diſagreeably, the one with con- 
« triving in the way of her buſineſs, the other delighting 
« herſelf with her fine gown and coat: But at laſt, won- 
« dering the Lady did not come in to them, Mabell 
« tiptoed-it to her door, and tapping," and not being an- 
* ſwered, ſtept into the chamber. 

6 Will. at that inſtant, from his ſtation at the Reals 
© head, ſeeing Mabell in her Lady's cloaths; for he had 
been told of the preſent [Gifts to ſervants fly from 
«* ſervant to ſervant in à minute] was very much ſur- 

* priſed, having, as he thought, juſt ſeen her go out in 
© ber .own;' and ſtepping up, met her at the door. 
How the devil can this be, ſaid he? Juſt now you 
vent out in your own-dreſs! How came you here in 
This? And how could you paſs me unſeen ? But ne- 
vertheleſs, kiſſing her, ſaid, He would now brag he 
had kiſſed his Lady, or one in her cloaths. | 

J am glad, Mr. William, cried Mabell, to ſee you 
« here ſo diligently. But know you where my Lady is? 

In my Maſter's apartment, anſwered Will. Is ſhe 
not ? Was ſhe not talking with you this moment? 
No, that's Mrs. Dolins's journeywoman. | 

They both ſtood aghaſt, as they ſaid ; Will. again 
8 * recollecting he had ſeen Mabell, as he thought, go Out 

in her own cloaths.' And while they were debating 
and wondering, up comes Dorcas with your fourth 
Letter, juſt then brought for her Lady; and ſeeing 
© Mabell dreſſed out (whom ſhe had likewiſe beheld a 
a "0 before, as ſhe ſuppoſed, in her common cloaths) 

* ſhe 
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© the joined i in the wonder till Mabell, re-entering the 
Lady's apartment, miſſed her own cloaths; and then 
ſuſpecting what had happened, and letting the others 
into ry ground of her ſuſpicion, they all agreed, that 
ſhe had certainly eſcaped. And then followed ſuch 

an uproar of mutual accuſation, and Ton ſhould have 
done this, and You ſhould bave done that, as _ 
the whole houſe; every apartment in both houſes giv- 
ing up its devil, to the number of fourteen or fifteen, 
including the Mother and her Partners. 

Will. told them Bis Story; and then ran out, as on 
the like occaſion formerly, to make enquiry whether 
the Lady was ſeen by any of the coachmen, chairmen, 
or porters, plying in that neighbourhood : While 
© Dorcascleared herſelf immediately, and that at the poor 
* Mabell's expence, who made a figure as guilty as auk- 
* ward, having on the ſuſpected price of her treachery ; 
© which Dorcas, out of envy, was s ready to tear from her 
back. 

HFereupon all the pack opened at the poor AY 
© while the Mother, foaming at the mouth, bellowed 
out her orders for ſeizing the ſuſpected offender z who 
could neither be heard in her own defence, nor, bad 
© ſhe been heard, would have been believed. | 

That ſuch a perfidious wretch ſhould ever diſgrace 
© ber houſe, was the Mother's cry | Good people might 
be corrupted; but it was a fine thing if ſuch a houſe 
©. as bers could not be faithfully ſerved by curſed crea- 
< tures who were hired knowing the buſineſs they were 
to be employed in, and who had no pretence to prin- 
ciple Damn her, the wretch proceeded She had 
no patience. with her! Call the cook, and call the 

ſcullion! 
* They were at hand. 
See that guilty pyeball devil, was her word (her 
Lady's gown upon her back)—But Tl] puniſh her for 
a warning to all betrayers of their truſt. Put on the 
great gridiron this moment (an oath or a curſe at every 
< word): Make up a roaring fire—The cleaver bring 


me 
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me this inſtant I' Il cut her into quarters with my own 
hands; and carbonade and broil the traitreſs for a feaſt 
- © to.all the dogs and cats in the neighbourhood; ar d 
© eat the firſt ſlice of the toad myſelf, without ſalt or 
« . p< ls 

fefbe poor Mabell, frightened out of her wits, ex- 
pected every moment to be torn in pieces, having half 
a ſcore open-clawed paws upon her all at once. She 
* promiſed to confeſs all. But that All, when ſhe had 
obtained a hearing, was nothing; for no/hing had ſhe 
* toconfeſs. 

Sally hereupon, with a curſe of mercy, ordered her 
to retire; undertaking that ſhe and Polly would ex- 
amine her themſelves, that they might be able to write 
all particulars to bis Honour ;, and then, if ſhe could 
not clear herſelf, or, if guilty, give ſome account of 
the Lady (who had been ſo wicked as to give them all 
«© this. trouble) ſo as they might get her again, then the 
© cleaver and gridiron might go to work with all her 
© heart. | 

The wench, glad of this reprieve, went up ſtairs ; 
© and while Sally was laying out the Law, and prating 
© away in her uſual dictatorial manner, whipt on another 
* gown, and ſliding down ſtairs, eſcaped to her relations. 
And this flight, which was certainly more owing to ter- 
rar than guilt, was, in the true Old Bailey conſtruction, 
made a confirmation of the latter.“ | 


Theſe are the particulars of Miſs Harlowe's flight. 
Thou'lt hardly think me too minute.—How I long to 
triumph over thy impatience and fury on the occaſton ! _ 

Let me beſeech thee, my dear Lovelace, in thy next 
Letter, to rave moſt gloriouſiy —I ſhall be grievouſly 
diſappointed, if thou doſt not. — 


Where, Lovelace, can the poor Lady be gone? And 
who can deſcribe the diſtreſs the muſt be in? g 
By thy former Letters, it may be ſuppoſed, that ſh 
can have very little Money: Nor, by the ſuddenneſs o 
her flight, more Cloaths than thoſe. ſhe has. on. Na 
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thou knoweſt who once ſaid (a). Her Parents will not 
receive her: Her Uncles will not entertain her: Her 
« Norton is in their direction, and cannot: Miſs Howe 
«dare not: She has not one friend or intimate in town; 
<« entirely a ſtranger to it.“ And, let me add, has been 
deſpoiled of her Honour by the man for whom ſhe made 
all theſe ſacrifices; and who ſtood bound to her by a 
thouſand oaths and vows, to be her Huſband, her Pro- 
tector, and Friend! n 

Ho ſtrong muſt be her ent of the barbarous 
treatment ſhe has received! How worthy of herſelf, 
that it has made her hate the man ſhe once l,] And, 
rather than marry him, chuſe to expoſe her diſgrace to 
the whole world; to forego the Reconciliation with her 
friends which her heart was ſo ſet upon; and to hazard 
a thouſand evils to which her Youth and her Sex may 
too probably expoſe an indigent and friendleſs Beauty. 
 Remembereſt thou not that home puſh upon thee, in 
one of the papers written in her delirium; of which 
however it ſavours not ?— 
I will aſſure thee, that I have very often ſince moſt ſe- 
riouſly reflected upon it: And as thy intended Second 
Outrage convinces me, that it made no impreſſion upon 
thee then, and perhaps thou haſt never ne, of it 
— I will tranſcribe the ſentence. | 

If, as Religion teaches us, God will judge us, in a 
great meaſure, by our benevolent or evil actions to 
< one another O wretch, bethink thee, in time bethink 
i thee, how great muſt be thy condemnation (04! 

And is this amiable Doctrine the Sum of Religion? 
Upon my faith I believe it is. For, to indulge a ſerious 
thought, ſince we are not Atheiſts, except in Practice, 
Does God, the Bxixo of Beings, want any-thing of us 
for HinszLe? And does he not enjoin us Works of 
Mercy to one another, as the means to obtain His mercy ? 
A ſublime principle, and worthy of the SupREM:Z Su- 
PERINTENDENT. and FATHER of all Oy u if 

(aa) See Vol. III. p. 268. | 


) See p. 58. of this Volu ne. 
We 
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we are to be judged by this noble principle, what, in- 
deed, muſt be thy condemnation on the ſcore of this 
Lady only! And what mine, and what all our Confra- 
ternity 's, on the ſcore of other women; tho? we are none 
of us half ſo bad as thou art, as well for want of incli- 
nation, I hope, as of opportunity | 

I muſt add, that, as well for thy own fake, as for the 
Lady's, I wiſh ye were yet to be married to each other. 
It is the only medium that can be hit upon, to ſalve the 
Honour of both. All that's paſt may yet be concealed 
from the world, and from her relations; and thou mayſt 
make amends for all her ſufferings, if thou reſolveſt ro 
be a tender and kind Huſband to her. | 
Andi if this really be thy intention, I will accept, 
with pleaſure, of a commiſſion from thee, that ſhall tend 
to promote ſo good an end, whenever ſhe can be found; 
that is to ſay, if ſhe will admit to her preſence a man 
who profeſſes friendſhip to thee. Nor can I give a 
greater demonſtration, that I am 


Thy ſincere Friend, 
J. BzLrorD. 


P. S. Mabell's cloaths were thrown into the paſſage 
this morning: No-body knows by whom. 
LETTER XLYI. 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BEITORD, E; 
WY wo Friday, June 30. 
AM ruined, undone, blown-up, deſtroyed, and worſe 
than annihilated, that's certain ! But was not the 
news ſhocking enough, doſt thou think, without thy 
throwing into the too weighty ſcale reproaches, which 
thou couldſt have had no opportunity to make, but for 
my own voluntary communications: At a time roo, 
when, as it falls out, I have another very ſenſible diſap- 
pointment to ſtrugglewith? TK 
I imagine, if there be fuch a thing as future puniſh- 
ment, it muſt be none of the ſmalleſt mortifications, 
Vol. V. O that 
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that a new devil ſhall be puniſhed by a worſe old one. 
And, Take that! And, Take that ! to have the old ſatyr 
cry to the ſcreaming ſufferer, laying on with a cat- O- 
nine-tails, with a ſtar of burning braſs at the end of 
each: And, For what! For what !/— Why, if the truth 
might be fairly told, for not being ſo bad a devil as my- 
ſelf. TOs 

Thou art, ſurely, caſuiſt good enough to know (what 
J have inſiſted upon (a) heretofore) that the ſin of ſe- 
ducing a credulous and eaſy girl, is as great as that of 

bringing to your lure an incredulous and watchful one, 
However ungenerous an appearance what I am going 
to ſay may have from my pen, let me tell thee, That if 
ſuch a woman as Miſs Harlowe choſe to enter into the 
Matrimonial State [7 am reſolved to diſappoint thee in thy 
meditated triumph over my rage and deſpair ]] and, ac- 
cording to the old Patriarchal ſyſtem, to go on contri- 
buting to get Sons and Daughters, with no other view, 
than to bring them up piouſly, and to be good and uſe- 
ful members of the commonwealth, what a devil had ſhz 
to do, to let her fancy run a gadding after a Rake? One 
whom ſhe Knew to be a Rake? 
O but truly, ſhe hoped to have the merit of reclaim- 
ing him. She had formed pretty notions how-charm- 
ingly it would look to have a penitent of her own make- 
ing dangling at her fide to church, thro? an applauding 
neighbourhood : And, as their family increaſed, march- 
ing with her thither, at the head of their boys and girls, 
roceſſionally as it were, boaſting of the fruits of their 
honeſt defires, as my good Lord Biſhop has it'in his Li- 
cence. And then, what a comely fight, all kneeling 
down together in one pew, according to elderſhip, as 
we have ſeen in effigie, a whole family upon ſome old 
monument, where the honeſt chevalier in armour is pre- 
ſented kneeling, with uplift hands, and half a dozen 
Jolter-headed crop-eared boys behind him, ranged gra- 
datim or ſtep-faſhion according to age and ſize, all in the 
ſame poſture Facing his pious dame, with a ruff about 
(a) Vol. III. p. 236. | L 14 

her 
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her neck, and as many whey-faced girls all kneeling 
behind ber: An Altar between them, and an opened 
book upon 1t : Over their heads ſemilunary rays darting 
from gilded clouds, ſurrounding an atchievement-motto, 
Is Cox Lo SALus—or Quits—perhaps, if they 
have happened to live the uſual married lite of brawl 
and contradiction. 

It is certainly as much my misfortune to have fallen 
in with Miſs Clarifla Harlowe, were I to have valued my 
reputation or eaſe, as it is that of Miſs Harlowe to haye 
been acquainted with me. And, after all, what have I 
done more than proſecute the maxims, by which thou 
and I, and every Rake, are governed, and which, before 
I knew this Lady, we have purſued from pretty girl to 
pretty girl, as faſt as we had ſet one down, taking another 
up; Juſt as the fellows do with their flying-coaches and 
flying · horſes at a Country- fair With a V bo rides next! 
Who rides next! 

But here, in the preſent caſe, to carry on the volant 
metaphor {for I muſt either be merry, or mad) is a pretty 
little Miſs juſt come out of her hanging-ſleeve coat, 
brought to buy a pretty little Fairing; for the world, 
Jack, is but a great Fair, thou knoweſt; and, to give 
thee ſerious reflection for ſerious, all its toys but tinſelled 
hobby-horſes, gilt gingerbread, ſqueaking trumpets, 
painted drums, and ſo forth. 

Now behold this pretty little Miſs ſkimming from 
booth to booth, in a very pretty manner. One pretty 
little fellow called Wyerly perhaps; another jiggeting 
raſcal called Biron, a third ſimpering varlet of the name 
of Symmes, and a more hideous villain than any of the 
reſt, with a long bag under his arm, and parchment Set- 
tlements tagged to his heels, ycleped Solmes ; purſue 
her from Raree-ſhow to Raree-ſhow, ſhouldering upon 
one another at every turning, ſtopping when ſhe ſtops, 
and ſet a ſpinning again when ſhe moves. And thus 
dangled after, but till in the eye of her watchful guar- 
dians, traverſes the pretty little Miſs thro* the whole Fair, 


equally delighted and delighting : Till at laſt, taken 
4 1 with 
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with the invitation of the laced-hat orator, and ſeeing 
feveral pretty little bib-wearers ſtuck together in the 


flying - coaches, cutting ſafely the yielding air, in the One- 


go- up the Other-go-down piEture-of-the-world vehicle, 


and all with as little fear as wit, is tempted to ride next. 


In then ſuppoſe ſhe lily pops, when none of her 


friends are near ber: And if, after two or three ups and 
downs, her pretty head turns giddy, and ſhe throws 


' herſelf out of the coach when at its elevation, and ſo 


ow - 


_ daſhes out her pretty little brains, who can help it?— 


And would you hang the poor fellow, whoſe profeſe 


trade it was to ſet the pretty little creatures a flying? 


Tis true, this pretty little Miſs, being a very pretty 


üttle Miſs, being a very much-admired little Miſs, being 


a very good little Miſs, who always minded her book, 


and had paſſed thro? her ſamplar- doctrine with high ap- 


- plauſe ; had even ſtitched out in gaudy propriety of co- 


lours, an Abraham offering up Iſaac, a Samſon and the 


- Philiſtines, and Flowers, and Knots, and Trees, and the 


Sun, and the Moon, and the Seven Stars, all hung up in 
frames with glaſſes before them, for the admiration of 
her future grandchildren : Who likewiſe was intitled to 


a very pretty little eſtate: Who was deſcended from a 


pretty little family upwards of one hundred years genti- 


lity; which lived in a very pretty little manner, reſpected 
a very little on their own accounts, a great deal on 


hers :;— 


For ſuch a pretty little Miſs as this to come to fo 


t a misfortune, muſt be a very fad thing: Bur, tel 


-me, would not the loſing of any ordinary child, of any 
other leſs conſiderable family, of leſs ſhining'or amiable 
qualities, have been as great and as heavy a loſs to that 


family, as the loſing this pretty little Miſs could be to 


| hers? | 


To deſcend to a very low inſtance, and that only asto 
perſonality ; haſt thou any doubt, that thy ſtrong-muſcled 


| bony face was as much admired by thy Mother, as if it 
had been the face of a Lovelace, or any other handſome 
fellow? And had thy picture been drawn, would ſhe 


have 


* 1 1 cx mu 
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have forgiven the painter, had he not expreſſed ſo ex- 
actly thy lincaments, as that every one ſhould have diſ- 
cerned the likeneſs? The handſome likeneſs is all that is 
wiſhed for. Uglineſs made familiar to us, with the par- 
tiality natural to fond parents, will be Beauty all the world 
over, Do thou apply. 
7 „% % 
Bur, alas, Jack, all this is but a copy of my coun- 
tenance, drawn to evade thy malice !—Tho' it anfwer 
thy unfriendly purpoſe to own it, I cannot forbear to 
own it, that I am ſtung to the very ſoul with this un- 
happy Accident, muſt I call it?—Have I nobody, 
whoſe throat, either for careleſſneſs or treachery, I ought 
to cut, in order to pacify my vengeance ? 
When I reflect upon my laſt iniquitous intention, the 


frſt outrage ſo nobly reſented, as well as, fo far as ſhe 


was able, ſo nobly ręſiſted, I cannot but conclude, that I 
was under the power of faſcination from theſe accurſed 
Circes; who, pretending to know their own Sex, would 
have it, that there is in every woman a yielding, or a 
weak-reſiſting moment to be met with: And that yet, 
and yet, and yet, I had not tried enough: But that, if 
neither Love nor Terror ſhould enable me to hit that 
lucky moment, when, by help of their curſed arts, ſhe 
was once overcome, ſhe would be for ever overcome :— 
Appealing to all my experience, to all my knowlege of 
the Sex, tor a juſtification of their aſſertion. 

My appealed-to experience, I own, was but too fa- 
vourable to their argument: For doſt thou think, I could 
have held my purpoſe againſt ſuch an angel as this, had 
I ever before met with one ſo much in earneſt to defend 
her honour againſt the unwearied artifices and perſe- 
verance of the man ſhe loved? Why then were there 
not more examples of a virtue ſo immoveable? Or, why 
was this ſingular one to fall to my lot? Except indeed 
to double my guilt; and at the fame time to convince all 
that ſhould hear her Story, hat there are angels as well 
as devils in the fleſh? 

So much for confeſſion; and for the ſake of hu- 
O 3 mouring 


| 
| 
| 
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mouring my conſcience ; with a view likewiſe to diſarm 
thy malice by acknowlegement : Since no one ſhall ſay 
worſe of me, than I will of myſelf on this occaſion. 

One thing I will nevertheleſs add, to ſhew the ſince- 
rity of my contrition— Tis this, that if thou canſt by 
any means find her out within theſe three days, or any 
time before ſhe has diſcovered the Stories relating to 
Captain Tomlinſon and her Uncle to be what they are; 
abt if thou canſt prevail upon her to conſent ; I will 
actually, in thy preſence and his (he to repreſent her 
Uncle) marry her. 

I am till in hopes it may be ſo- She cannot be long 
concealed—T have already ſet all engines at work to find 
her out; and if I do, what indifferent perſons [and no 
one of her friends, as thou obſerveſt, will look upon her] 
will care to embroil themſelves with a man of my figure, 
fortune, and refolution ?—Shew her this part then, or 
any other part, of this Letter, at thy own diſcretion, if 
thou canſt find her: For, after all, methinks I would be 
glad, that this affair, which is bad enough in itſelf, 
ſhould go off without worſe perſonal conſequences to 
any-body elſe ; and yet it runs in my mind, I know not 
why, that ſooner or later, it will draw a few drops of 
blood after it ; except ſhe and I can make it up between 
ourſelves. And this may be another reaſon why ſhe 
ſhould not carry her reſentment too far—Not that ſuch 
an affair would give me much concern neither, were I 
to chuſe my man, or men ; for I heartily hate all her 
family but herſelf ; and ever ſhall. 

* * * | 

LET me add, that the Lady's plot to eſcape appears 
to me no extraordinary one. There was much more 
luck than probability that it ſhould do: Since, to make 
it ſucceed, it was neceſſary, that Dorcas and Will, and 
Sinclair and her Nymphs, ſhould be all deceived, or off 
their guard. It belongs to me, when I ſee them, to give 
them my hearty thanks that they were; and that their 
ſeliſh care to provide for their own future ſecurity, 
ſhould induce ” wich to leave their outward door upan 
their bolt-latch, and be curs'd to them, 
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Mabell deſerves a pitch · ſuit and a bonfire, rather than 
the Luſtring; and as her cloaths are returned, let the 
Lady's be put to her others, to be ſent to her, when it 
can be told whither But not till I give the word nei- 
ther; for we muſt get the dear Fugitive back again, if 
poſſible. 

I ſuppoſe that my ſtupid villain, who knew not ſuch a 
goddeſs- ſnaped Lady with a mien ſo noble, from the 
aukward and bent-ſhouldered Mabel}, has been at Ham- 
ſtead to ſee after her. And yet I hardly think ſhe would 
go thither. He ought to go thro' every ſtreet where 
bills for lodgings are up, to enquire after a new-comer. 
The houſes of ſuch as deal in womens matters, and tea, 
coffee, and ſuch-like, are thoſe to be enquired at for her. 
If ſome. tidings be not quickly heard of her, I would 
not have either Dorcas, Will. or Mabell, appear in my 
ſight, whatever their ſuperiors think fit to do. 

This, tho' written in character, is a very long Letter, 
conſidering it is not a narrative one, or a journal of pro- 
ceedings, like moſt of my former; for ſuch will un- 
avoidably and naturally, as I may ſay, run into length. 
But I have ſo uſed myſelf to write a great deal of ag 
that I know not how to help it. Yet I muſt add to its 
length, in order to explain myſelf on a hint I gave at the 
beginning of it; which was, that I have another diſap- 
pointment, beſides this of Miſs Harlowe's eſcape, to 
bemoan. 

And what doſt think it is? Why, the old Peer, pox of 
his tough conſtitution (for that malady would have 
helped him on) has made ſhift by fire and brimſtone, 
and the devil knows what, to force the Gout to quit the 
Counterſcarp of his Stomach, juſt as it had collected all 
its ſtrength, in order to ſtorm the Citadel of his Heart. 
In ſhort they have, by the mere force of ſtink- pots, 
hand-granades, and pop- guns, driven the ſlow- working 
pioneer quite out of the trunk into the extremities; and 
there it lies nibbling and gnawing upon his great toe; 
when J had hoped a fair end both of the diſtemper and 
the diſtempered. | 


O4 But 
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But I, who could write to thee of Laudanum, and the 
Wet Cloth formerly, yet let 80001. a year ſlip thro* my 
fingers, when I had entered upon it more than in ima- 
gination [for I had begun to aſk the Stewards queſtions, 
and to hear them talk of Fines and Renewals, and ſuch 
ſort of ſtuff] deſerve to be mortified. 

Thou canſt not imagine, how differently the Servants, 
and even my Couſins, look upon me fince yeſterday to 
what they did before. Neither the one nor the other 
bow or courteſy half ſo low.—Nor am J a quarter fo 
often his Honour, and your Honour, as 1 was within theſe 
few hours, with the former: And as to the latter —It is 
Coufin Bobby again, with the uſual familiarity, inſtead of 
Sir, and Sir, and, If You pleaſe, Mr. Lovelace. And 
now they have the inſolence to congratulate me on the 
recovery of the beſt of Uncles ; while I am forced to ſeem 
as much delighted as they, when, would it do me good, 
I could fit down and cry my eyes out. 

I had beſpoken my mourning in imagination, after 
the example of a certain foreign miniſter, who, before 
the death or even laſt illneſs of Charles II. as honeſt 
White Kennet tells us, had half exhauſted Blackwell-hall 
of its Sables—An indication, as the hiſtorian would in- 
ſinuate, that the monarch was to be poiſoned, and the em- 
baſſador in the ſecret And yet, fool that I was, I could 
not take the hint What a devil does a man read hiſtory 
for, if he cannot profit by the examples he finds in it? 

But thus, Jack, is an obſervation of the old Peer's 
verified, That one misfortune ſeldom comes alone ; And fo 
concludes | Thy doubly-mortified 

LovELACE. 


L'S'T-T'S R © XEIV. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


| | Wedneſday Night, June 28. 
O my deareſt Miſs Hows! 
ICE more have I eſcaped—But, alas! J, my 


A beſt ſelf, have nat eſcaped !—Oh! your poor 
—— 22 : Clariſſa 
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Clariſſa Harlowe ! You alſo will hate me, I fear |—Yet 
you won't, when you know All! 

But no more of my Self! My leſt Self. You that can 
riſe in a morning, to be bleſt, — to bleſs; and go to 
reſt delighted with your own reflectiens, and in your un- 
broken, unſtarting ſlumbers, converſing with ſaints and 
angels, the former only more pure than yourſelf, as they 
have ſhaken off the incumbrance of body ; Y ov ſhall 
be my ſubject, as you have long, long, been my only 

leaſure. And let me, at awful diſtance, revere my 
wry Anna Howe, and in her reflect _ what her 
Clariſſa Harlowe once was! 


+ Io 

Forcive, O forgive my rambling. My peace is 
. My intellects are touched. And what 

flighty nonſenſe muſt you read, if now you will vouch- 
| fa e to correſpond with me, as formerly 

O my beſt, my deareſt, my only friend! What a tale 
have I to unfold !—But ſtill upon Self, this vile, this hated 
Self !—1 will ſhake it off, if poſſible z and why ſhould I 
not, ſince I think, except one wretch, I hate nothing ſo 
much ? Self, then, be baniſhed from Self one moment 
(for I doubt it will for no longer) to enquire after a 
dearer object. my beloved Anna Howe!— Whoſe mind, 
all robed in ſpotleſs white, charms and irradiates—Bur 
what would I ſay ?—— 


BS i 

An o how, my deareſt friend, after this denden 
which, on re-peruſal, I would not let go, but to ſhew 
you what a diſtracted mind dictates to my trembling 
pens How do you? You have been very ill, it ſeems. 

hat you are recovered, my dear, let me hear. That 
your Mother is well, pray let me hear, and hear quickly. 
This comfort ſurely is owing to me; for if life is no 
worſe than chequer-work, I muſt now have a little white 
to come, having ſeen nothing but black, all unchequered 
diſmal black, for a great, great while. | 


1 


Ax p 
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An p. what is all this wild incoherence for? It is only 
to beg to know how you have been, and how you now 
do, by a line directed for Mrs. Rachel Clark, at Mr. 
Smith's, a Glove-ſhop, in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden 
which (altho* my abode is a ſecret to every-body elle) 
will reach the hands of Tour #nboppy—but that's not 
CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


| LETTER XV. 
Ars. How E, To Miſs CLar188a HarLows, 
(Super ſcribed, as directed in the preceding.) 


Miſi Ci AR ISA HARLOWI, Friday, June 30. 
OU will wonder to receive a Letter from me. I 
am ſorry for the great diſtreſs you ſeem to be in. 
Such a hopeful young Lady as you were — But ſee what 
comes of diſobedience to parents 
For my part; altho' I pity you, yet I much more pity 
your poor Father and Mother. Such education as they 
gave you! ſuch improvements as you made! and ſuch 
delight as they took in you! And all come to this! 
But pray, Miſs, dont make my Nancy guilty of your 
fault; which is that of diſobedience. I have charged 
her over and over not to correſpond. with one who has 


made ſuch a giddy ſtep. It is not to her reputation, 1 


am ſure. Tou inet that I ſo charged her; yet you go 
on correſponding together, to my very great vexation; 
for ſhe has been very perverſe upon it, more than once. 
Evil communication, Miſs—Y ou know the reſt, 
Here, people cannot be unhappy by themſelves, but 
they muſt involve. their friends and acquaintance, whoſe 
diſcretion has kept them clear of their errors, into near 
as much unhappineſs as if they had run into the like of 
their own heads | Thus my poor daughter is always in 
tears and grief. And ſhe has poſtponed her own felicity 
truly, becauſe you are unhappy! 
If people, who ſeek their own ruin, could be the only 
| ſufferers 
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ſufferers by their headſtrong doings, it were ſomething: 
But, O Mifs, Miſs, what have you to anſwer for, who 
have made as many grieved hearts, as have known you? 
The whole Sex is indeed wounded by you: For, who 
but Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe was propoſed by every Father 
and Mother for a pattern for their Daughters??? 
I write a long Letter, where I propofed to ſay but a 
few words; and thoſe to forbid you writing to my 
Nancy: And this as well becauſe of the falſe ſtep you 
have made, as becauſe it will grieve her poor heart, and 
do you no good. If you love her, therefore, write not 
to her, Your ſad Letter came into my hands, Nancy 
being abroad, and I ſhall not ſhew it her: For there 
would be no comfort for her, if ſhe ſaw it, nor for me 
whoſe delight ſhe is—As you once was to your pa- 
rents 10 
But you ſeem to be ſenſible enough of your errors now. 
—So are all giddy girls, when it is too late: And what 
a creſt · fallen figure then does their felf-willed obſtinacy 
and headſtrongneſs compel them to make? 
I may ſay too much: Only as I think it proper to bear 
that teſtimony againſt your raſhneſs which it behoves 
every careful parent to bear: And none more tan 
| Your campaſſionating well-wiſher, 
ANNABELLA Hows. 
I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, who has buſineſs 
only ſo far as Barnet, becauſe you ſhall have no need 
to write again; knowing how you love writing: 
And knowing likewiſe, bat misfortune makes people 
Plaintrve, 
LETTER XLVI. 
Miſs Clarnissa Har Lowe, To Mrs. Hows. 
b Satur day, July 1. 
ERMIT me, Madam, to trouble you with a 


few lines, were it only to thank you for your re- 
—— which have nevertheleſs drawn freſh ſtreams of 


from a bleeding heart, 
My 
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My Story is a diſmal Story. It has circumſtances in 
it, that would engage pity, and poſſibly a judgment not 
altogether unfavourable, were thoſe circumſtances known, 
But it is my buſineſs, and ſhall be all my buſineſs, to re- 
2 of my failings, and not endeavour to extenuate 


So will I ſeek to diſtreſs your worthy mind. If 7 
connet ſuffer alone, I will make as few parties as I can in 

my ſufferings. And, indeed, I took up my pen with 
this reſolution when [ wrote the Letter which has fallen 
into your hands. It was only to know, and that for a 
very particular reaſon, as well as for affection unbounded, 
if my dear Miſs Howe, from whom I had not heard of 
a long time, were ill; as I had been told ſhe was; and if 
ſo, how ſhe now does. But my injuries being recent, 
and my diſtreſſes having been exceeding great, Self 
would croud into my Letter. When diſtreſſed, the hu- 
man mind is apt to turn itſelf to every one in whom it 
imagined or wiſhed an intereſt, for pity and conſolation. 
— Or, to expreſs myſelf better and more conciſely, in 
your own words, Misfortune makes people plaintive: 
And to whom, if not to a friend, can the afflicted 
complain? 

Miſs Howe: being abroad when my Letter came, I 
fatter myſelf that ſhe is recovered. But it would be 
ſome ſatisfaction to me to be informed if ſhe has been ill. 
Another line from your hand would be too great a fa- 
vour : But, if you will be pleaſed to direct any ſervant 
to anſwer yes, or no, to that queſtion, 1 will not be far- 
ther troubleſome. 

Nevertheleſs, I muſt declare, that my Miſs Howe's 
friendſhip was all the comfort I had or expected to have 
in this world; and a line from her would have been a 
cordial to my fainting heart. Judge then, deareſt 
Madam, how reluctantly I muſt obey your prohibition— 
But yet, I will endeavour to obey it; altho* I ſhould 
have hoped; as well from the tenor of all that has paſſed 
between Miſs Howe and me, as from Her eſtabliſhed 
N that ſhe could not be tainted by Evil communi- 
| cation, 
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cation, had one or two Letters been permitted. This, 
however, I aſk not for, ſince I think I have nothing to 
do, but to beg of God (who, 1 hope, has not yet with- 
drawn his grace from me, altho* he is pleaſed ro let looſe 
his juſtice upon my faults) to give me a truly broken 
ſpirit, if it be not — broken enough, and then to 
take to his mercy + The unhappy '- 
CLanissa HarLows. 


"Two fayours, good Madam, I have to beg of you,— 
The firſt ;—that you will not let any of my re- 
- Jations know, that you have heard from me. The 
| other,—that no living creature be appriſed where! 
am to be heard of, or directed to. This is a point 
that concerns me, more than 1 can expreſs.— In 

- ſhort, my preſervation from further evils may de- 


pend vpoo it, 
L E T TER XLVII. 


Miſs CLaRnISsA HARTOw N, To Hannan Bux rox. 
Y god Hannan, ' Thurſday, June 29. 
T RANGE things have happened to me, ſince 
you were diſmiſſed my ſervice (ſo ſorely againſt my 
will) and your pert fellow - ſervant ſet over me. But that 
muſt be all forgotten now 
How do you, my Hannah? Are — — of 
your illneſs ? If you are, Do you chuſe to come and be 
with me? Or can you conveniently? _ 
Il am a very unhappy creature, and, being among all 
ſtrangers, ſhould be glad to have you with, me, of whoſe 
Fidelity and Love I bv; had ſo many. acceptable i in- 


„Liying or dying: I will endeavour to make i it worth 
your while, my Hannah. 

If you are recovered, as I hope, and if you have a 
good place, it may be they would bear with your ab- 
ſence, and ſuffer ſomebody in your room for @ month or 
Jo: And, by that time, I hope to be provided for, and 
you may then return to your place. 


Don't 
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Don't let any of my friends know of this my deſire; 


whether you can come or not. 


I am at Mr. Smith's, a Hoſier's and Glove-ſhop, 3 in 
- King-ſtreet, Covent-garden. 
You muſt direct to me by the nameof Rachel Clark. 
Do, my good: Hannah, come if you can, to your 
poor young miſtreſs, who always valued you, and always 
will whether you come or not. 
I ſend this to your Mother at.St. Alban's, not know- 
ing where to direct to you. Return me a line, that I 
may know what to depend upon: And I ſhall ſee you 
have not forgotten the pretty hand you were taught, in 
happy wad by 
E | © Your true Friend, 
CIARISSA HarLows. 


LETTER XVIII. 
Hannan BurToNn. In Anſwer. 


Honored Maddam, Monday, Fuly 3. 

I HAVE not forgot to write, and never will forget 
any-thing you my dear young Lady, was fo good as 
to larn me. I am very ſorrowfull for your misfortens, 
my deareſt young Lady; ſo ſorrowfull, I do not know 
wꝛhat to do. Gladd at harte would I be to be able to come 
to you. But indeed I have not been able to ſtir out of 
my rome here at my Mother's, ever ſince I was forſed to 
leave my plaſe with a Roomatiſe, which has made me 
quite and clene helpleſs. I will pray for you night and 
day, my deareſt, my kindeſt, my goodeſt young Lady, 
ho have been fo badly uſed; "nd Jam very ſorry I 
eannot come to do you love and farvice ; which will 

ever be in tlie dane of meets do, if it vas in my power: 
Who am 

Your moſt dextifull Sarvant to command, 

Hannan BuRToN. 


LET: 
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Mi CU. HARLOWE, To Mrs. JupiTu Nor rox. 
My dear Mrs. Non rouᷣp, Thurſday, Fune 29. 
Addreſs myſelf to you after a very long filence 
(which, however, was not owing either to want of 
Love or Duty) principally to deſire you to ſatisfy me in 
two or three points, which it behoves me to know. 

My Father, and all the family, I am informed, are to 
be at my Uncle Harlowe's this day, as uſual. Pray ac- 
quaint me, if they have been there? And if they were 
chearful on the anniverſary occaſion? And alſo, if you have 
heard of any journey, or intended journey, of my Bro- 
ther, in company with Capt. Singleton and Mr. Sol mes. 

Strange things have happened to me, my dear worthy 
and maternal friend Very ſtrange things! Mr. Love- 
lace has proved a very barbarous and ingrateful man to 
me. But, God be praiſed, I have eſcaped from him. 
Being among abſolute ſtrangers (tho* I think worthy 
folks) 4 have written to Hannah Burton to come and be 
with me. If the good creature fall 1 in your way, pray 
encourage her to come to me. 1 always intended to 
have her, ſhe knows: But hoped to be in happicr Cir- 
cumſtances. 

Say nothing to any of my friends that you have heard 
from me. 

Pray—Do you think my Father. would be prevailed 
upon, if I'were to ſupplicate him by Letter, to take off 
the heavy curſe he he laid upon me at my going from 
He ew? I .can expect no other favour from 
him: But that being literally fulfilled as to my proſpects 
in this life, I hope it will be thought to have operated far 
enough: And my heart is./o weak !—It.is very weak 
But for my Father's own ſake—W hat ould. I fay,? 
—Indeed I hardly know how I ought to expreſs myſelf 
on this ſad ſubject But it will give eaſe to my N to 
be releaſed from it. 

I am afraid my Poor, as I uſed to call che gocd crea- 
tures to whoſe neceſſities I was wont to adminiſter by 
your faithful lands, have miſſed me of late, But now, 


alas 
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alas! I am poor myſelf. It is not the leaſt aggravation 
of my fault, nor of 'my regrets, that with ſuch incli- 
nations as God had given me, I have put it out of my 
power to do the good 1 once pleaſed myſelf to think [ 
was born to do. It is a ſad thing, my deareſt Mrs. Nor- 
ton, to render uſcleſs to ourſelves and the world, by our 
own raſhneſs, the Talents which Providence has entruſted 
to us, for the ſervice of both, .. 

But theſe reflections are now too late; and perhaps! 
ought to have kept them to myſelf. Let me, how- 
ever, hope, that you love me ſtill. Pray let me hope 
that you do. And then, notwithſtanding my misfor- 
tunes, which have made me ſeem ingrateful to the kind 
and truly - maternal pains you have taken with me from 
my cradle, I ſhall have the . to think that there 
is One re peripn, who hates not 


'The fortunate." 
- CrLarissa HarLowt, 


Pray remember me to my foſter · brother. 1 hope he 

. continues dutiful and good to you. 

Be pleaſed to direct for Rachel Clark, at Mr. Smith's 

in King-ſtreet, Covent - garden. But Keep the di- 
rection an abſolute ſecret. 


E345 


Mrs. Nor TON. "In Anſwer. 
Saturday, July I, 

0 UR Eber, my deareſt young Lady, cuts me 
to the heart! Why will you not let me know all 

your diſtreſſes !—Yet you have ſaid enough 
My Son is very good to me. A few hours ago he 
was taken with a feveriſh diſorder. Burt I hope it will 
go off happily, if his ardour for buſineſs will give him 
the receſs from it which his good maſter is willing to 
allow him. He preſents his duty to you, and ſhed tears 

at hearing your fad Letter read. 

You have been'miſ-informed as to your family s being 


at your Uncle Harlowe's, They did not intend - be 
there. 


r 


n 
1 
t 
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there. Nor was the Day kept at all. Indeed, they 
have not ſtirred out, but to Church (and that but three 
times) ever ſince the day you went away.—Unhappy 
day for them, and for all who know you !—To me, Iam 
ſure, moſt particularly ſo!—My heart now bleeds more 
and more for you. 

I have not heard a ſyllable of ſuch a journey as you 
mention, of your Brother, Captain Singleton, and Mr. 
Solmes. There has been ſome talk indeed of your 
Brother's ſetting out for his Northern Eſtates : But I 
have not heard of it lately. 

I am afraid no Letter will be received from you. It 
grieves me to tell you ſo, my deareſt young Lady. No 
evil can have happened to you, which they do not expect 
to hear of; ſo great is their antipathy to the wicked man, 
and ſo bad is his character. | 

I cannot but think hardly of their unforgivingneſs : 
But there is no judging for others by one's ſelf. Never- 
theleſs I will add, that, if you had had as gentle ſpirits to 
deal with as your own, or, I will be bold to ſay, as mine, 
theſe evils had never happened either to them, or to you. 
I knew your virtue, and your love of virtue, from your 
very cradle; and I doubted not but that, with God's 
grace, would always be your guard. But you could 
never be driven; nor was there occaſion to drive you 
So generous, ſo noble, ſo diſcreet—But how does my 
Love of your amiable qualities encreaſe my affliction ; 
as theſe recollections muſt do yours 

You are eſcaped, my deareſt Miſs—Happily, I hope 
That is to ſay, with your Honour Elſe, how great 
muſt be your diſtreſs Let from your Letter I dread 
the worſt. 

I. am very ſeldom at Harlowe-Place. The houſe is 
not the houſe it uſed to be, ſince you went from it, 
Then they are /o relentleſs! And, as I cannot fay harſh 
things of the beloved child of my heart, as well as boſom, 
they do not take it amiſs that I ſtay away. 

Your Hannah left her place ill ſome time ago; and, 
as ſhe is ſtill at her Mother's at St. Alban's, I am afraid 
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ſhe continues ill. If fo, as you are among ſtrangers, and 
I cannot encourage you at preſent to come into t heſe 
parts, I ſhall think it my duty to attend you (let it be 
taken as it will) as ſoon as my Tommy's indiſpoſition 
will permit z which 1 hope will be ſoon. 
I have a little money by me. You ſay you are poor 
yourſelf — How grievous are thoſe words from one en- 
titled and accuſtomed to affluence !—Will you be ſo good 
to command it, my beloved young Lady ?—It is moſt 
of it your own bounty to me. And I ſhould take a 
ride to reſtore it to its original owner. 

Your Poor bleſs you, and pray for you continually, I 
have ſo managed your laſt benevolence, and they have 
been ſo healthy, and have had ſuch conſtant employ, 
that it has held out; and will hold out, till the happier 
times return which I continually pray for. | 

Let me beg of you, my deareſt young Lady, to take 
to yourſelf all thoſe aids, which good perſons, like you, 
draw from RELIGION, in ſupport of their calamities, 
Let your ſufferings be what they will, I am ſure you 
have been innocent in your intention. So do not deſpond. 
None are made to ſuffer above what they can, and there- 
fore ought to bear. 

We know not the methods of Providence, nor what 
wiſe ends it may have to ſerve in its ſeemingly ſevere 
diſpenſations to its poor creatures. 

Few perſons have greater reaſon to ſay this than my- 

felf. And ſince we are apt in calamities to draw more 
comfort from Example than Precept, you will permit 
me to remind you of my own lot: For who has had a 
greater ſhare of afflictions than myſelf ? 

To ſay nothing of the loſs of an excellent Mother, at 
a time of life when motherly care is moſt wanted ; the 
death of a dear Father, who was an ornament to his cloth 
(and who had qualified me to be his ſcribe and amanu- 
enſis) juſt as he came within view of a preferment which 
would have made his family eaſy, threw me friendleſs 
into the wide world ; threw me upon a very careleſs, 
and, which was much worſe, a very unkind _ 
- x 00T 
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Poor man! — But he was ſpared long enough, thank 
God, in a tedious illneſs, to repent of his neglected op- 
portunities, and his light principles; which I have always 
thought of with pleaſure, altho* I was left the more de- 
ſtitute for his chargeable illneſs, and ready to be brought 
to bed, when he died, of my Tommy, N | 
But this very circumſtance, which I thought the un- 
happieſt that 1 could have been left in (ſo ſhort-ſighted 
is human prudence !) became the happy means of recom- 
mending me to your Mother, who, in regard to my cha- 
rafter, and in compaſſion to my very deſtitute circum- 
ſtances, permitted me, as I made a conſcience of not 
arting with my poor boy, to nurſe both you and him, 
rein within a few days of each other. And I have 
never ſince wanted any of the humble bleſſings which 
God has made me contented with. 
Nor have I known what a very great grief was, from 

the day of my poor huſband's death, till the day that 
your parents told me how much they were determined 
that you ſhould have Mr. Solmes ; when I was appriſed 
not only of your averſion to him, but how unworthy he 
was of you: For then I began to dread the conſe- 
quences of forcing ſo generous a ſpirit z and, till then, I 
never feared Mr. Lovelace, attracting as was his perſon, 
and ſpecious his manners and addreſs. For I was ſure 
you would never have him, if he gave you not good 
reaſon to be convinced of his Reformation ; nor till your 
friends were as well fatisfied in it as yourſelf. But that 
N. Ten, miſunderſtanding between your Brother and 
Mr. Lovelace, and their joining ſo violently to force you 
upon Mr. Solmes, did all that miſchief, which has coſt 
you and them fo dear, and poor me all my peace! O 


what has not this ingrateful, this doubly-guilty man to 


anſwer for ! 


_© Nevertheleſs, you know not what God has in ſtore for . 


you yet !—Bur it you are to be puniſhed all your days 
here, for example-ſake, in a caſe of ſuch importance, for 
your one falſe ſtep, be pleaſed to conſider, That this Life 


is but a State of Probation ; and if you have your Puri- 


P 2 fication 
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fication in it, you will be the more happy. Nor doubt 
J, that you will have the higher Reward bhereafler for 
ſubmitting to the will of Providence here with patience 
and reſignation, | 
You ſee, my deareſt Miſs Clary, that I make no 
ſcruple to call the ſtep you took a falſe one. In you it 
was leſs excuſeable than it would have been in any other 
young Lady ; not only becauſe of your ſuperior talents, 
but becauſe of the oppoſition between your character and 
his: So that if you had been provoked to quit your 
Father's houſe, it needed not to have been with him. 
Nor needed I, indeed, but as an inſtance of my im- 
tial Love, to have written this to you (a). 
After this, it will have an unkind, and perhaps at this 
time, an unſeaſonable appearance, to expreſs my con- 
cern, that you have not before favoured me with a line, 
Yet, if you can account to yourſelf for your ſilence, 
I dare ſay I ought to be ſatisfied ; for I am ſure you love 
me: As I both love and honour you, and ever will, and 
the more for your misfortunes. | 
One conſolation, methinks, I have, even when I am 
ſorrowing for your calamities ; and that is, that I know 
not any young perſon ſo qualified to ſhine the brighter 
for the trials ſhe may be exerciſed with: And yet it is a 
conſolation that ends in adding to my regrets for your 
alflictions, becauſe you are bleſſed with a mind ſo well 
able to bear Proſperity, and to make every-body round 
you the better for it. Moe unto him !/—O this wretched, 
wretched man!—But I will forbear till I know more. 
Ruminating on every-thing your melancholy Letter 
ſuggeſts, and apprehending, from the gentleneſs of your 
mind, the amiableneſs of your perſon, and your youth, 
the further misforcunes and inconveniencies to which you 
may poſſibly be ſubjected, I cannot conclude without 
aſking for your leave to attend you, and that in a very 


(a) Mrs. Norton having only the family repreſentation and in- 
vectives to form her judgment upon, knew not that Clariſſa had de- 

_ termined againſt going off with Mr. Lovelace; nor how ſolicitous 
ſhe had been to procure for herſelf ary other protection than his, 
{when ſhe apprehended, that if ſhe aid, ſhe had no way to avoid 


being married to Mr, Solmes, 
earneſt 
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earneſt manner And I beg of you not to deny me, on 
any conſideration relating to myſelf, or even to the indiſ- 
poſition of my otber beloved child; if I can be either 
of uſe or comfort to you. Were it, my deareſt young 
Lady, but for two or three days, permit me to attend 
you, altho* my Son's illneſs ſhould encreaſe, and compel 
me to come down again at the end of thoſe two or three 
days. I repeat my requeſt likewiſe, that you will com- 
mand from me the little ſum remaining in my hands, of 
your bounty to your Poor, as well as that diſpenſed to 
Tour ever-affettionate and faithful Servant, 
_ - Jupirn NorTox. 


LETTER LI. 
Miſs Ci. Harows, To Lady Brrry LAWRANCE. 


Madam, Tburſday, June 29. 
Hope you'll . excuſe the freedom of this addreſs, 
from one who has not the honour to be perſonally 
known to you, altho' you muſt have heard much of Cla- 
riſa Harlowe. It is only to beg the favour of a line 
from your Ladyſhip's hand (by the next poſt, if conve- 
nient) in anſwer to the following queſtions. *Y 
1. Whether you wrote a Letter, dated, as I have a 
| memorandum, Wedn. June 7. congratulating your 
Nephew Lovelace on his ſuppoſed Nuptials, as re- 
rted to you by Mr. Spurrier, your Ladyſhip's 
rd, as from one Captain Tomlinſon: And 
in it reproaching Mr. Lovelace, as guilty of light, 
Sc. in not having acquainted your Ladyſhip and 
the family with his Marriage ? * 
2. Whether your Ladyſhip wrote to Miſs Montague 
to meet you at Reading, in order to attend you to 
our Couſin Leefon's in Albemarle-ftreet; on your 
ing obliged to be in toben on your old Chancery- 


affair, I remember are the words? And whether 

you beſpoke your Nephew's attendance there on 
Sunday night the 11th? 

3. Whether your * and Miſs Montague did 

ny 3 


come 
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come to town at that time? And whether you 
went to Hamſtead, on Monday, in a hired coach 
and four, your own being repairing; and took from 
* a Way: to town the young creature whom you viſited 
—_. | EN 
Your Ladyſhip will probably gueſs, that theſe que- 
ſtions are not aſked for reaſons favourable to your Ne- 
phew Lovelace. But be the anſwer what it will, it can 
do him no hurt, nor me any good; only that I think I 
owe it to my ſormer hopes (however deceived in them) 
and even to Charity, that a perſon, of whom I was once 
willing to think better, ſhould not prove ſo egregiouſly 
abandoned, as to be wanting, in every inſtance, to that 
veracity which is an indiſpenſable in the character of a 
gentleman. | 1 2 
Be pleaſed, Madam, to direct to me (keeping the di- 
rection a ſecret for the preſent) to be left at the Belle. 
Savage on Ludgate- hill, till called for. l am, 
iis Tour Ladyſbip's moſt bumble Servant, 
d av; CLAAISSAHARL OW. 


„en han n B. N gl. 
Lady BeTTY LAWAAN CE, To Miſs Cr. HARTOWE. 


Dear Madam, Saturday, July 1. 
Find, that all is not as it ſhould be between you and 
my Nephew Lovelace. It will very much afflict me, 
and all his friends, if he has been guilty of any deſigned 
baſeneſs to a Lady of your character and merit. 
Me have been long in expectation of an opportunity 
to congratulate you and ourſelves upon an event moſt 
earneſtly wiſhed for by us all; ſince all our hopes of 
bim are built upon the power you have over him: For if 
ever man adored a woman, he is that man, and you, 
Madam, are that woman. 
Mliſs Montague, in her laſt- Letter to me, in anſwer to 
ne of mine, enquiring if ſhe knew, from him, whether 
he could call you his, or was likely ſoon to have that ho- 
nour, has theſe words: I know not what to make of 
* my 
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my Couſin Lovelace, as to the point your Ladyſhip is 
ſo earneſt about. He ſometimes ſays, He is actually 
* married to Miſs CI. Harlowe : At other times, that it 
is her own fault if he be not He ſpeaks of her not 
only with Love, but with Reverence : Yet owns, that 
there is a miſunderſtanding between them; but con- 
+ feſſes, that ſhe is wholly faultleſs. An angel, and not 
* a woman, he ſays ſhe is: And that no man living can 
+ be worthy of her. 
This is what my Niece Montague writes. 
' God grant, my deareſt young Lady, that he may not 
have fo heinouſly offended you, that you cannot forgive 
him! If you are not already married, and refuſe to be 
his, I ſhall loſe all hopes that he ever will marry, or be 
the man I wiſh him to be. So will Lord M. So will 
Lady Sarah Sadleir. 
I will now anſwer your queſtions: But indeed I hardly 
know what to write, for fear of widening ſtill more the 
unhappy difference between you. But yet ſuch a young 
Lady muſt command every-thing from me. This then 
is my anſwer. 
I wrote not any Letter to him on or about the 7th of 
june. - 
Neither I nor my Steward know ſuch a man as Capt, 
"Tomlinſon. | 
I wrote not to my Niece to meet me at Reading, nor 
to accompany me to my Couſin Leeſon's in town. 
My Chancery-affair, tho', like moſt Chancery-affairs, 
i: be of long ſtanding, is nevertheleſs now in ſo good 
a way, that it cannot give me occaſion to go to 
ton. E 
Nor have I been in town theſe ſix months: Nor at 
HFamſtead for ſeveral years. 

Neither ſhall I have any temptation'to go to town, 
except to pay my congratulatory compliments to 
Mrs. Lovelace. On which occaſion I ſhould go 
with the greateſt pleaſure z and ſhould hope for the 
favour of your accompanying me to Glenham-Hall, 

for a month at leaſt, 
P 4 Be 
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Be what will the reaſon of your enquiry, let me en- 
treat you, my dear young Lady, for Lord M's ſake; 
for my ſake; for this giddy man's ſake, ſoul as well as 

body; and for all our family's ſakes; not to ſuffer this 
- anſwer to widen differences ſo far as to make you re- 
fuſe him, if he already has not the honour of calling 
you his; as I am apprehenſive he has not, by your 
ſigning by your — ogeg | 

And here let me offer to you my mediation to com- 

ſe the difference between you, be it what it will. 
- Your cauſe, my dear young Lady, cannot be put into 
the hands of any-body living more devoted to your 
ſervice, than into thoſe of þ fn 
Your fincere Admirer, and humble Servant, 

ELIZ. LAwRANCE, 


LE: T- TER LIN. 
Miſs CLARISSA HarLows, To Mrs. Hopcss. 


Mrs, Hopczs, Enfield, June 29. 
AM under a kind of neceſſity to write to you, 
having no one among my relations to whom 1 
dare write, or hope a line from if I did. It is but to 
anſwer a queſtion. It is this: 
Whether you know ſuch a Man as Capt. Tomlin- 
ſon ? And, if you do, whether he. be very intimate 
with my Uncle Harlowe ? 

I will deſcribe his perſon, leſt, poſſibly, he ſhould 
go by another name among you; altho' I know not 
why he ſhould, | E = 
le is a thin, talliſh man, a little pock-fretten ; of 
* a ſallowiſh complexion. Fifty years of age, or more. 
Of a good aſpect when he looks up. He ſeems to be 
* a ſcriqus man, and one who knows the world. He 
* ſtoops a little in the ſhoulders. Is of Berkſhire, His 
Wife of Oxfordſhire; and has ſeveral Children. He 
1 Ne lately into your parts from Northampton- 
6 ſhire.” | 
I muſt deſire you, Mrs. Hodges, that you will = 
| 0 


* 
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let my Uncle, nor any of my relations, know that I 
write to you. 

You uſed to ſay, that you would be glad to have it 
in your power to ſerve me. That, indeed, was in 
my proſperity. But I dare fay, you will not refuſe 
me in : particular that will oblige me, without hurting 

ourſelf. | | 
/ I underſtand, that my Father, Mother, and Siſter, 
and, I preſume, my Brother, and my Uncle Antony, 
are to be at my Uncle Harlowe's this day. God pre- 
ſerve them all, and may they rejoice in many happy 
Birth-days! You will write fix words to me concerning 
their healths. | 

Direct, for a particular reaſon, To Mrs. Dorothy 
Salcomb, To be left, till call'd for, at the Four Swans 
Inn, Biſhopſgate-ſtreer. 

You know my hand-writing well enough, were not 
the contents of the Letter ſufficient to excuſe my name, 


or any other ſubſcription, than that of 
X | 2 our Friend. 


LETTER LIV. 
Mrs. Hopees. In Anſwer. 

Maddam, | Sat. July 1. 
Return you an anſer, as you wiſn me to doe. 
Maſter is acquented with no ſitch man. I am 
ſhure no ſitch ever came to our houſe. And maſter 
ſturs very little out. He has no harte to ſtur out, 
For why ? Your obſtincy makes um not care to ſee 
one another. Maſter's Birth-day never was kept ſoe 
before: For not a ſole heere; and nothing but ſikeing 
and ſorrowin from Maſter to think how it yuſed to bee. 

I axed maſter, if ſoe bee he-knoed ſitch a man as 
one Captain Tomlinſon ? But ſayed not whirfor I axed. 
He ſed, No, not he. 

Shure this is no trix nor forgary bruing againſt maſter 
by won Tomlinſon Won knoes not what cumpany 


you may have bin forſed to keep, ſen you went away, 
you 
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you knoe, Maddam. Exſcuſe me, Maddam ; but 
Lundon is a peſtilent plaſe; and that Squire Luveleſs 
is a devil (for all he is fitch a like gentleman to look to) 
as I hev herd every boddy ſay; and think as how you 
have found by thiſs. | 
1 truſte, Maddam, you wulde not let maſter cum to 
harme, if you knoed it, by any boddy whoe may pre- 
tend to be acquented with him: But for fere, I querid 
with myſelf iff I ſhulde not tell him. Butt [ was will- 
in to ſhow you, that I wulde plefſure you in advarſity, 
if advarſity bee youre lott, as well as proſprity; for! 
am none of thoſe as woulde doe other wiſs. Soe no 
more from hk; ? 
Wu humble Sarvant, to wiſh you well, 
a | \, Saran Hopors, 
Te > *» 2; 15% + + 1 Abad 
M CI. HARTOWE, To Lady BETTY Laws ance, 


. Madam, Monday, Fuly 3. 
L excuſe myſelf from giving your Ladyſhip 
e 


this one trouble more; to thank you, as I moſt 
artily do, for your kind Letter, 

I muſt own to you, Madam, that the honour of 
being related to Ladies as eminent for their virtue as 
for their deſcent, was at firſt no ſmall inducement with 
me, to lend an ear to Mr, Lovelace's addreſs. And the 
rather, as I was determined, had it come to effect, to 
do'every-thing in my power to deſerve your favour- 
able opinion. | LOW 1 
I had another motive, which I knew would of itſelf 
give me merit with your whole family; a preſum- 
23 one (a puniſhably preſumptuous one, as it 

proved) in the hope that I might be an humble 
means in the hand of Providence to reclaim a man, 
who had, as I thought, good ſenſe enough at bottom 
to be reclaimed ; or at leaft gratitude enough to ac- 
knowlege the intended obligation, whether the gene- 
rous hope were to ſucceed or not. | 


But 
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But I have been moſt egregiouſly miſtaken in Mr. 
Lovelace; the only man, I perſuade myſelf, pretend= 
ing to be a gentleman, in whom I could have been ſo 
much miſtaken : For while I was endeavouring to ſave 
a drowning wretch, I have been, not- accidentally, 
but premeditatedly, and of ſet purpoſe, drawn in after 
him. And he has had the glory to add to the Liſt of 
thoſe he has ruined, a name, that, I will be bold to 
fay, would not have diſparaged his own. And this, 
Madam, by means that would ſhock humanity to be 
made acquainted with, | | 

My whole end is ſerved by your Ladyſhip's anſwet 
to the queſtions I took the liberty to put to you in 
writing; Nor have I a wiſh to make the unhappy 
man more odious to you, than is neceſſary to excuſe 
myſelf for abſolutely declining your offered mediation. 

When your Ladyſhip ſhall be informed of the fol- 
lowing particulars; + ah 

That after he had compulſatorily, as I may ſay, 
tricked me into the act of going off with him, he 
could carry me to one of rhe vileſt houſes, as it 
proved, in London: | 5 N 

That he could be guilty of a wieked attempt, in re- 
ſentment of which, 1 found means to eſcape from him 
to Hamſtead : | 

That, after he had found me out there (I know not 
how) he could procure two women, dreſſed out richly, 
to perſonate your Ladyſhip and Miſs Montague; who, 
under pretence of engaging me to make a viſit in 
town to your Couſin Leeſon (promiſing to return 


with me that evening to Hamſtead) betrayed me back 


again to the vile houſe : Where, again made a pri- 
ſoner, I was firſt robbed of my Senſes ; and then of my 
Honour. Why ſhould I ſeek to conceal that diſgrace 

from others, which I cannot hide from myſelf? 
When your Ladyſhip ſhall know, That, in the 
ſhocking. progreſs to this ruin, wilful falſhoods, re- 
ted forgeries (particularly of one Letter from your 
yſhip, another from Miſs Montague, and a _ 
rom 


* 
* 
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from Lord M.) and numberleſs perjuries, were not 
the leaſt of his crimes : | 
Tou will judge, That I can have no principles that 
will make me worthy of an alliance with Ladies of 
yours and your noble Siſter's character, if I could not 
trom my ſoul declare, that ſuch an alliance can never 
now take place. x | | 
I I will not offer to clear myſelf entirely of blame: 
But, as to him, I have no fault to accuſe myſelf of: 
My crime was, the correſponding with him at firſt, 
when prohibited ſo to do by thoſe who had a right to 
my obedience ; made ſtill more inexcuſeable, by giving 
him a clandeſtine meeting, which put me into the 
power of his arts And for this, I am content to be 
iſhed : Thankful, that at laſt I have eſca from 
im; and have it in my power to reject ſo wicked 
a man for my huſband: And glad, if I may be a 
Warning, fince I cannot be an Example : Which once 
(very vain, and very conceited as I was) I propoſed 
to myſelf to be. f 
All theillI wiſh him is, That he may reform; aud 
that I may be the laſt victim to his baſeneſs. Perha 
this deſirable wiſh may be obtained, when he ſhall {ce 
how his wickedneſs, his unmerited wickedneſs! to a 
poor creature, made friendleſs by his cruel arts, will 
I conclude with my humble thanks to your Lady ſhip, 
for your favourable opinion of me ; and with the al- 
ſurance, that I will be, while life is lent me, 
Your Ladyſoip's grateful and obliged Servant, 
63 CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


LETTER LVI. 
Miſs CLARISSsAHARLOWI, TJ Mrs. Nor rox. 
4 . Sunday Evening, Fuly 2. 
'T TOW kindly, my beloved Mrs. Norton, do you 
| ſooth the anguiſh of a bleeding heart! Surely 


you are mine own Mother; and, by ſome en 
** 
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able miſtake, I muſt have been laid to a family, that, 
having newly found out, or at leaſt ſuſpected, the im- 
poſture, caſt me from their hearts, with the indigna» 
tion that ſuch a diſcovery will warrant, 

O that I had indeed been your own child, born to 

e of your humble fortunes, an heireſs only to that 
content in which you are ſo happy! Then ſhould J have 
had a truly gentle ſpirit to have guided my ductile 
heart, which force and ungenerous uſage fit ſo ill upon; 
and nothing of what has happened would have been. 

But let me take heed, that I enlarge not, by impa- 
tience, the breach already made in my duty by my raſh- 
neſs ; ſince, had I not erred, my Mother, at leaſt, could 
never have been thought hard-hearted and unforgiving, 
Am I not then anſwerable, not only for my own faults, 
but for the conſequences of them ; which tend to de- 
preciate and bring diſgrace upon a maternal character 
never before called in queſtion ? 

It is kind however in you, to endeavour to extenuate 
the fault of one ſo greatly ſenſible of it: And could it 
be wiped off intirely, it would render me more worthy 
of the pains you have taken in my Education : For it 
muſt add to your grief, as it does to my confuſion, 
that after ſuch promiſing beginnings, I ſhould have fo 
behaved, as to be a diſgrace inſtead of a credit to you 
and my other friends. 

But that I may not make you think me more guilty 
than I am, give me leave briefly to aſſure you, that 
when my Story is known, I ſhall be intitled to more 
compaſſion than blame, even on the ſcore of going 
away with Mr. Lovelace. 

As to all that happened afterwards, let me only ſay, 
that altho* I muſt call myſelf a loſt creature as to this 
world, yet have I this conſolation left me, that I have 
not ſuffered either for want of circumſpection, or thro” 
credulity or weakneſs. Not one moment was I off my 
guard, or unmindful of your early precepts. But 
(having been enabled to baffle many bale contrivances) 
was at laſt ruined by arts the moſt inhuman. "_> 
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bad I not been rejected by every friend, this low-hearted 


man had not dared, nor would have had opportunity, 


to treat me as he has treated me. 

More I cannot, at this time, nor need I, ſay : And 
this I deſire you to keep to yourſelf, leſt reſentments 
ſhould be taken up when I am gone, that may ſpread 
the evil which I hope will end with me. 

I have been miſ-informed, you ſay, as to my princi- 
pal relations being at my Uncle Harlowe's. The Day, 
you ſay, was not kept. Nor have my Brother and Mr. 
Solmes—Aſtoniſhing!—W hat complicated wickedneſs 
has this wretched man to anſwer for !—Were I to tell 
you, you would hardly believe there could have been 
ſuch a heart in man— 

But one day you may know my whole Story !—At 
preſent I have neither inclination nor words—O m 
burſting heart Vet a happy, a wiſhed relief Were 
you preſent, my tears would ſupply the reſt ! 

Roh 


I RESUME my pen! 

And ſo you fear no Letter will be received from me. 
But pox'T grieve 10 tell me ſo! I expect every-thing 
bad And ſuch is my diſtreſs, that had you not bid me 
hope for mercy from the Throne of Mercy, I ſhould 
have been afraid that my Father's dreadful curſe would 
be completed with regard to both worlds. | 

For here, an additional misfortune!—In a fit o 
phrenſical heedleſneſs, I ſent a Letter to my beloved 
Miſs Howe, without recollecting her private addreſs; 
and it is fallen into her angry Mother's hands: And 
ſo that dear friend perhaps has anew incurred diſpleaſure 
on my account. And here too, your worthy Son is ill; 
and my poor Hannah, you think, cannot come to me 
O my dear Mrs. Norton, ui you, can you, cenſure 
thoſe whoſe reſentments againſt me Heaven ſeems to ap- 
prove of? and will you acquit her whom that condemns? 

Yet you bid me not deſpond. I will not, if I can 
help it. And, indeed, moſt ſeaſonable conſolation has 


your kind Letter afforded me. Vet to God „ 
$ | 0 
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do J appeal, to avenge my wrongs, and vindicate my 
inno — | 

But huſhed be my ſtormy paſſions Have I not but 
this moment ſaid, that your Letter gave me conſolation ? 
May thoſe be forgiven, who hinder my Father from 
forgiving me /—And this, as to them, ſhall be the harſh- 
eſt thing that ſhall drop from my pen. 

But altho* your Son ſhould recover, I charge you, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, that you do not think of com- 
ing to me. I don't know ſtill, but your mediation with 
my Mother (altho' at preſent your interpoſition would 
be ſo little attended to) may be of uſe to procure me the 
revocation of that moſt dreadful part of my Father's 
Curſe, which only remains to be fulfilled. The Voice 
of Nature muſt at laſt be heard in my favour, ſurely, 
It will only plead at firſt to my friends in the ſtill, con- 
ſcious plaintiveneſs of a young and unhardened beggar! 
But it will grow more clamorous when J have the 
courage to be ſo, and ſhall demand, perhaps, the pa- 
ternal protection from further ruin; and that forgive- 
neſs, which thoſe will be little entitled to expect, for 
their own faults, who ſhall interpoſe to have it refuſed 
to me, for an accidental, not a premeditated error: And 
which, but for them, I had never fallen into. 

But again impatiency, founded perhaps on ſelf- par- 
tiality, that ſtrange miſleader ! prevails. 

Let me briefly ſay, that it is neceſſary to my preſent 
and future hopes, that you keep well with my family. 
And moreover, ſhould you come, I may be traced out 
by that means by the moſt abandoned of men. Say 
not then, that you think you ought to come up to me, 
let it be taken as it will; For my ſake, let me 
(were my Foſter-brother recovered, as I hope he is) you 
muſt not come, Nor can I want your advice, while 7 
can write, and you can anſwer me. And write I will as 
often as I ſtand in need of your counſel. 

Then the people I am now with ſeem to be both ho- 
neſt and humane: And there is in the ſame houſe a 
widow-lodger, of low fortunes, but of great merit— 
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Almoſt ſuch another ſerious and good woman, as the 
dear one, to whom I am now writing; who has, as ſhe 
ſays, given over all other thoughts of the world but ſuch 
as ſhall aſſiſt her to leave it happily.— How ſuitable to 
my own views !—There ſeems to be a comfortable pro- 
vidence in this at leaſt—So that at preſent there is no- 
thing of exigence ; nothing that can requrre, or even 
excuſe, your coming, when ſo many better ends may be 
anſwered by your ſtaying where you are. A time may 
come, when I ſhall want your laſt and beſt aſſiſtance : 
And then, my dear Mrs. Norton—And then, I will be- 
ſpeak it, and embrace it with my whole heart—And 
then, will it not be denied me by N 
You are very obliging in your offer of money. But 
altho* I was forced to leave my cloaths behind me, yet 
I took ſeveral things of value with me, which will keep 
me from preſent want, You'll ſay, I have made a mi- 
ſerable hand of it—So indeed I have—and, to look 
backwards, in a very little while too. 4 
But what ſhall I do, if my Father cannot be prevailed 
upon to recal his malediction ?- O my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, what a weight muſt a Father's Curſe have upon a 
heart ſo apprehenſive as mine Did I think I ſhould 
ever have a Father's Curſe to deprecate? And yet, only 
that the temporary part of it is ſo terribly fulfilled, or I 
ſhould be as earneſt for its recal, for my Father's ſake, 
as for my own 
You muſt not be angry with me, that I wrote not 
to you before. You are very right, and very kind, to 
ſay, You are ſure I love you. Indeed I do, And what 
a generoſity [So like yourſelf!) is there in your praiſe, to 
attribute to me more than I merit, in order ro raiſe an 
emulation in me to deſerve your praiſes!—You tell me 
what you expect from me in the calamities I am called 
upon to bear. May I behave anſwerably ! 
I cen a little account to myſelf for my ſilence to you, 
my kind, my dear maternal friend! How equally ſweetly 
and politely do you expreſs yourſelf on this occaſion! 
I was very deſirous, for your ſake, as well as for my 
Not OWN, 
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own, that you ſhould have it to ſay, that we did not cor- 
reſpond : Had they thought we did, every word you 
could have dropt in my favour, would have been re- 
jected; and my Mother would have been forbid to ſee 
you, or to pay any regard to what you ſhould ſay. 

Then I had ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe 
proſpects before me. My worſt would only have trou- 
bled you to know: My better made me frequently 
hope, that, by the next poſt, or the next, and ſo on for 
weeks, I ſhould have the beſt news to impart to you, 
that then could happen; cold as the wretch had made 
my heart to that Bib. —For how could I think to write 
to you, with a confeſſion, that I was not married, yet 
lived in the houſe (nor could I help it) with ſuch a man? 
Who likewiſe had given it out to ſeveral, that we were 
actually married, altho* with reſtrictions that depended 
on the Reconciliation with my friends? And to diſguiſe 
the truth, or be guilty of a falſhood either direct or equi- 
yocal, that was what you had never taught me. 

But I might have written to you for advice, in my 
precarious ſituation, perhaps you will think. But, in- 
deed, my dear Mrs. Norton, I was not loſt for want of 
advice, And this will appear clear to you from what I 
have already hinted, were I to explain myſelf no further : 
—For what need had the cruel Spoiler to have had re- 
courſe to unprecedented arts—1 will ſpeak out plainer 
ſtill (but you muſt not at preſent report it) to ſtupefying 
warn and to the moſt brutal and outrageous force z 

been wanting in my duty? 

A few words more upon this grievous ſubject— 
When I reflect upon all that has happened to me, it 
is apparent, that this generally · ſuppoſed thougbtleſs Se- 
ducer has acted by me upon a regular and preconcerted 
plan of villainy. | 

In order to ſet all his vile plots in motion, nothing 
was wanting, from the firſt, but to ow upon me, 
either by force or fraud, to throw myſelf into his power : 
And when this was effected, nothing leſs than the inter- 
vention of the Paternal Authority (which I had not de- 

Vox. V. a 


ſerved 
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ſerved to be exerted. in my behalf) could have ſaved me 
from: the effect of his deep machinations. Oppoſition 
from any other quarter would but too probably have pre- 
cipitated his barbarous and ingrateful violence; And 
had you yourſelf been with me, I have reaſon now to 
think, that ſome-how or other you would have ſuffered 
in endeavouring to ſave me: For never was there, ag 
now I ſee, a plan of wickedneſs more ſteadily and uni- 
formly purſued than bis has been, againſt an unhappy 
creature who merited better of him: But the Almighty 
has thought fit, according to the general courſe of his 
Providence, to make the fault bring on its own puniſh- 
ment: But ſurely not in conſequence of my Father's 
dreadful Imprecation, That I might be puniſhed here? 
[O my mamma Norton, pray with me, it ſo, that here 
it ſtop!] * by the very wretch in whom I had placed my 
wicked confidence! 
I am forry, for your ſake, to leave off ſo heavily, 
Yet the reſt muſt be brief, 
Let me deſire you to be ſecret in what I have com- 
municated to you ; at leaſt, till you have my conſent to 
divulge it. 
God preſerve to you your more faultleſs child 
I will hope for His mercy, altho* I ſhould not obtain 
that of any earthly perſon. 
And I repeat my prohibition :>=You muſt not think 
of coming up to Your ever-dutiful 
« 541 Cr. HarRLoWE, 
The obliging perſon, who left yours for me this day, 
promiſed to call to-morrow, to ſee if I ſhould have 
 any-thing to return, I would not loſe ſo good an 
opportunity. 1148 | 
LETTER LYlp::i: 
Mrs. Nox Ton, To Miſs CLARISSA Hartows. 
\ ., Monday Night, Jah 3. 


FAY The barbarous villainy of this deteſtable man 
| And is there a man in the world, who could 


SS. 


offer violence to ſo ſweet a creature | 
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And are you ſure you are now out of his reach ? 

You command me to keep ſecret the particulars of 
the vile treatment you have met with; or elſe, upon an 
unexpected viſit which Miſs Harlowe favoured me with, 
ſoon after I had received your melancholy Letter, I 
ſhould have been tempted to own I had heard from you, 
and to have communicated to her ſuch parts of your 
two Letters as would have demonſtrated your penitence, 
and your earneſtneſs to obtain the revocation of your 
Father's Malediction, as well as his protection from out- 
rages that may till be offered to you, But then = 
Siſter would probably have expected a ſight of the Let- 
ters, and even to have been permitted to take them with 
her to the family, | 

Yet they myſt one day be acquainted with the fad 
Story :—And it is impoſſible but they mult pity you, 
and forgive you, when they know your early penitence, 
and your unprecedented ſufferings ; and that you have 
fallen by the brutal Force of a barbarous Raviſher, and 
not by the vile Arts of a ſeducing Lover. 

The wicked man gives it out at Lord M's, as Miſs 
Harlowe tells me, that he is actually married to you :— 
Yet ſhe believes it not; nor had I the heart to let her 
know the truth, 

She put it cloſe to me, Whether I had not cor- 
reſponded with you from the time of your going away ? 
I could ſafely tell her (as I did) that I had not: But I 
laid, that I was well informed, that you took extremely. 
to heart your Father's Imprecation; and that, if ſhe 
would excuſe me, I would ſay, it would be a kind and 
Siſterly part, if ſhe would uſe her intereſt to get you diſ- 
charged from it, | 

Among other ſevere things, ſhe told me, that my 
ial fondneſs for you made me very little conſider the 
onour of the reſt-of the family : But, if I had not heard 
this from you, ſhe ſuppoſed I was ſet on by Miſs Howe. 
She expreſſed herſelf with a good deal of bitterneſs 
againſt that young Lady : Who, it ſeems, every-where, 
and to every- body (for 2 think, that your Story 
r 22 is 


| 
| 
| 
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is the ſubject of all converſations) rails againſt your fa- 
mily ; treating them, as your Siſter ſays, with contempt, 
and even with ridicule: 

I am ſorry ſuch angry freedoms are taken, for two 
reaſons ; firſt, Becauſe ſuch liberties never do any good, 
I have heard you own, that Miſs Howe has a ſatirical 
vein ; but I ſhould hope, that a young Lady of her 
ſenſe, and right caſt of mind, muſt know, that the end 
of Satire is not to exaſperate, but amend ; and ſhould 
never be perſonal. If it be, as my good Father uſed 
to ſay, it may make an impartial perſon ſuſpect, that the 
Satiriſt has a natural ſpleen to — 3 Which may be as 
great a fault in bim, as any of thoſe which he pretends 
to cenſure and expoſe in others. | 

Perhaps a hint of this from you, will not be thrown 
away. | 
My ſecond reaſon is, That theſe freedoms, from fo 
warm a friend to you as Miſs Howe is known to be, are 
moſt likely to be charged to your account. 

My reſentments are ſo ſtrong againſt this vileſt of 
men, that I dare not touch upon the ſhocking particulars 
which you mention, of his baſeneſs. What defence,indeed, 
could there be againſt ſo determined a wretch, after you 
were in his power? I will only repeat my earneſt ſuppli- 
cation to you, that, black as appearances are, you will 
not deſpair. Your calamities are exceeding great, but 
then you have talents proportioned to your trials, This 
every-body allows. 

Suppoſe the worft, and that your family will not be 


moved in your favour, your Couſin Morden will ſoon 


arrive, as Miſs Harlowe told me. If he ſhould even be 
got over to their ſide, he will however ſee juſtice done 
you; and then may you live an Exemplary Life, 
making hundreds happy, and teaching young Ladies to 
ſhun the ſnares in which you have been ſo dreadfully 
entangled. | 

As to the man you have loſt, Is an union with ſuch 
a perjured heart as his with ſuch an admirable one as 
yours, to be wiſhed for ? A baſe, low-bearted wretch, as 
you 
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you juſtly call him, with all his pride of Anceſtry ; and 
more an enemy to himſelf with regard to his preſent and 
future happineſs, than to you, in the barbarous and in- 
grateful wrongs he has done you: Ineed not, I am ſure, 
exhort you to deſpiſe ſuch a man as this; ſince not to 
be able to do ſo, would be a reflection upon a Sex to 
which you have always been an honour, 

Your Moral Character is untainted : The very nature 
of your ſufferings, as you well obſerve, demonſtrates 
that, Chear up, therefore, your dear heart, and do not 
deſpair : For is it not Go p who governs the world, and 
permits ſome things, and directs others, as He pleaſes ? 
And will he not reward temporary ſufferings, innocently 
incurred, and piouſly ſupported, with eternal felicity ?— 
And what, my dear, is this poor Needle's point of NOW 
to a boundleſs ETERNITY ? | 

My heart, however, labours under a double affliction: 
For my poor boy is very, very bad—A violent fever 
Nor can it be brought to intermit—Pray for him, my 
deareſt Miſs— for his Recovery, if God ſee fit. —I hope 
God will ſee fit, —If not (how can I bear to ſuppoſe 
That ]) - pray for me, that He will give me that Patience 
and Reſignation which I have been wiſhing to you. I 
am, my deareſt young Lady, 

| Your ever-affeionate 
JupiTx NorToN, 


LETTER LVIII. 
Miſs CI. HARTOWE, To Mrs. JuDiTH Nor TON, 


Thurſday, Fuly 6. 

Ought not, eſpecially at this time, to add to your 

afflictions But yet I cannot help communicating to 

you (who now are my only ſoothing triend) a new trouble 
that has befallen me. 

I had but one friend in the world, beſides you ; and 

ſhe is utterly diſpleaſed with me (a): It is grievous, but 

for one moment, to lie under a beloved perſon's cen- 


(a) See the next Letter, 
Q 3 ſure ; 
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ſure z and this through imputations that affect one's 
honour and prudence. There are points ſo delicate, 
you know, my dear Mrs. Norton, that it is a degree of 
diſhonour to have a vindication of one's ſelf from them 
appear to be neceſſary. In the preſent caſe, my miſ- 
fortune is, that I know not how to account, but by gueſs 
(ſo ſubtle have been the workings of the dark ſpirit I 
have been unhappily entangled by) for ſome of the facts 
that I am called upon to explain. 

Miſs Howe, in ſhort, ſuppoſes ſhe has found a flaw in 
my character. I have zul now received her ſevere 
Letter But I ſhall anſwer it, perhaps, in better temper, 
if I firſt conſider yours: For indeed my patience is al- 
moſt at an end. And yet I ought to conſider, That 
faithful are the wounds of a friend. But ſo many things 
at once !—O, my dear Mrs. Norton, how ſhall fo young 
a Scholar in the School of Affliction be able to bear ſuch 
heavy and ſuch various evils! 

But to leave this ſubject for a while, and turn to your 
Letter. pl | | 
I am very ſorry Miſs Howe is ſo lively in her reſent- 
ments on my account. I have always blamed her very 
freely for her liberties of this ſort with my friends. I 
once had a good deal of influence over her kind heart, 
and ſhe made all I faid a Law to her. But people in Ca- 
lamity have little weight in any-thing, or with any-body. 
Proſperity and Independence are charming things on this 
account, that they give force to the counſels of a friendly 
heart; while it is thought inſolence in the miſerable to 
adviſe, or ſo much as to remonſtrate. 

Vet is Miſs Howe an invaluable perſon : And is it 
fo be expected that ſhe ſhould preſerve the fame regard 
far my judgment that ſhe had before I forfeited all title 
to diſcretion? With what face can I take upon me to 
reproach a want of prudence in her? But if I can be fo 
happy as to re-eſtabliſh myſelf in her ever-valued opi- 
nion, I ſhall endeavour to enforce upon her your juſt ob- 
ſervations on this head. | of 

You need not, you ſay, exhort me to deſpiſe ſuch a 


man 
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man as him, by whom I have ſuffered Indeed you need 
not: For I would chuſe the cruelleſt death rather than 
to be his. And yet, my dear Mrs. Norton, I will own 
to you, that once I could have loved him— Ingrateful 
man!—had he permitted me to love him, I once could 
have loved him. Yet he never deſerved my Love. And 
was not this a fault ?—But now, if I can but keep out 
of his hands, and obtain a laſt Forgiveneſs, and that as 
well for the ſake of my dear friends future reflections, 
as for my own preſent comfort, it is all I wiſh for. 

Reconciliation with my friends I do not expect; nor 
pardon from them ; at leaſt, till in extremity, and as a 
Viaticum. | 

O my beloved Mrs. Norton, you cannot imagine what 
I have ſuffered !—But indeed my heart is broken!—T 
am ſure I ſhall not live to take poſſeſſion of that Inde- 
— which you think — 7 enable me to atone in 
ome meaſure for my paſt conduct. 

While this is my opinion, you may believe, I ſhall 
not be eaſy, till I can obtain a laſt Forgiveneſs, 

I wiſh to be left to take my own courſe, in endea- 
vouring to procure this grace. Yet know I not, at pre- 
ſent, what that courſe ſhall be. 

I will write. But to whom is my doubt. Calamity 
has not yet given me the aſſurance to addreſs myſelf to 
my FATHER. My UxcrESs (well as they once loved 
me) are hard- hearted. They never had their maſculine 
paſſions humanized by the tender name of FaruER. 
Of my BROTHER I have no hope. I have then but 
my MoTHeR, and my S1STER, to whom I can apply.— 
© And may I not, my deareſt Mamma, be permitted to 
lift up my trembling eye, to your all-chearing, and 
your once more than indulgent, your fond eye, in 
* hopes of ſcaſonable mercy to the poor ſick heart that 
vet beats with life drawn from your own dearer heart? 
5 —Eſpecially when Pardon only, and not Reſtoration, 
is implored ? * | 

- Yet were I able to engage my Mother's pity, would 
it not be a means to make her 


Q 4 


ill more unhappy, than 
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I have already made her, by the oppoſition ſhe would 
meet with, were ſhe to iry to give force to that pity? 

To my S1sTEzx then, I think I will apply Vet how 
hard-hearted has my Siſter been !—But I will not aſk for 
protection; and yet I am in hourly dread, that I ſhall 
want protection.— All I will aſk for at preſent (prepara- 
tive to the laſt Forgiveneſs I will implore) ſhall be only 
to be freed from the heavy Curſe, that ſeems to have ope- 
rated as far as it can operate, as to this life. And ſurely, 
it was paſſion, and not intention, that carried it ſo very 
far as to the other / 

But why do I thus add to your diſtreſſes ?—lt is not, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, that I have ſo much feeling for my 
own calamity, that I have none for yours: Since yours is 
indeed an addition to my own, But you have one con- 
ſolation (a very great one) which I have not: That your 
afflictions, whether reſpecting your more or your leſs 
deſerving child, riſe not from any fault of your own. 

But what can I do for you more than pray ?—Aflure 

ourſelf, that in every ſupplication I put up for myſelf, 

4 will, with equal feryour, remember both You and your 

Son. For I am, and ever will be, | 
Your truly ſympathizing and dutifut 

wore CLariS8a HaARLOWE, 


LETTER LIX. 
Miſs Hows, To Mis CLar1sS8a HanrLlows, 
Superſcribed, For Mrs. RACHEL CLARK, &c. 


My dear CLAR1SSA, Wedneſday, July 5. 
Have at laſt heard from yau from a quarter I little 
expected. 

From my Mother. | 9 
She had for ſome time ſeen me uneaſy and grieving; 
and juſtly ſuppoſed it was about you. And this morn- 
ing dropt a fine, which made me conjecture that ſhe 
muſt have heard ſomething of you more than I knew. 
And when ſhe found that this added to my uneaſine 
-ſhe owned ſhe had a Letter in her hands of yaurs, dat 


” -* : ” 


the 29th of June, directed for me, 
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You may gueſs, that this occaſioned a little warmth, 
that could not be wiſhed for by either. 


[It is ſurpriſing, my dear, mighty ſurpriſing! that, 


knowing the prohibition I lay under of correſponding 
with you, you could ſend a Letter for me to our own 
kouſe : Since it muſt be fifty to one that it would fall 
into my Mother's hands, as you find it did.] | 

In ſhort, he reſented that I ſhould diſobey her: 7 
was as much concerned that ſhe 'ſhould open and with- 


hold from me my Letters : And at laſt ſhe was pleaſed to 


compromiſe the matter with me, by giving up the Letter, 
and permitting me to write to you once or twice ; ſhe to 
{e the contents of what I wrote. For, beſides the value 
ſhe has for you, ſhe could not but have a great curioſity 
to know the occaſion of ſo ſad a ſituation as your me- 
lancholy Letter ſhews you to be in. 

[But I ſhall get her to be ſatisfied with hearing me 
read what I write; putting in between hooks, thus [ }, 
what 1 intend not to read to her.] 

Need I to remind you, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, of three 
Letters I wrote to you, to none of which I had any 
anſwer z except to the firſt, and that a few lines only, 
promiſing a Letter at large; tho* you were well enough, 
the day after you received my ſecond, to go joyfully back 
again with him to the vile houſe ?—But more of theſe 
by-and-by. I muſt haſten to take notice of your Letter 
of Wedneſday laſt week z which you could contrive 
ſhould fall into my Mother's hands. 

Let me tell you, that that Letter has almoſt broken 
my heart. Good God! what have you brought your- 
{lf to, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ?—Could I have believed, 
that after you had eſcaped from the miſcreant (with 
ſuch mighty pains and earneſtneſs efcaped) and after 
ſuch an attempt as he had made, you would have been 
prevailed upon not only to forgive him, but (without 
being married too) to return with him to that horrid 
houſe !—A houſe I had given you ſuch an account of! 
—durpriſing !—W hat an intoxicating thing is #his Love? 
—l always feared, that You, even J qu, were not proof 
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Tou your 3% ſelf have not eſcaped !—Indeed l ſee 
not how you could expect to eſcape. | 
M bat a tale bave you to unfold |—You need not un- 
fold it, my dear: I would have engaged to prognoſti- 
cate all that has happened, had you but told me that you 
would once more have put yourſelf into his power, after 
you had taken ſuch pains to get out of it, 
Your peace is deſtroyed -I wonder not at it: Since 
now you muſt reproach yourſelf for a credulity fo ill- 
laced. *! I POOP © 270909 198 emen 
y Your intelleF is touched I am ſure my heart bleeds 
for you: But, excuſe me, my dear, I doubt your intel- 
lect was touched before you left Hamſtead; or you 
would never have let him find you out there; or, when 
he did, ſuffer him to prevail upon you to return to the 
horrid brothel. tt SJ 07 ö | 
I tell you, I ſent you three Letters: The firſt of 
which, dated the 7th and 8th of June (a) (for it was 
written at twice) came ſafe to your hands, as you ſent 
me word by a few lines dated the gth: Had it not, I 
ſhauld have doubted my own ſafety ; ſince in it I gave 
you ſuch an account of the abominable houſe, and threw 
ſuch cautions in your way ih relation to that Tomlinſon, 
as the more ſurpriſed me that you could think of going 
back to it again, after you had eſcaped from it, and from 
Lovelace O my dear! — But nothing now will I ever 
wonder at | A2 ö 
The ſecond, dated June 10 (5), was given into your 
on hand at Hamftead, on Sunday the 11th, as you 
was lying upon a couch, in a ſtrange way, according to 
my meſſenger's account of you, bloated, and fluſh- 
coloured; 4 don't know how. 
The third was dated the 20th of June (c). Having 
not heard one word from you ſince the promiſing biller 
of the gth,” I own I did not ſpare you in it. I ventured 
it by the uſual conveyance, by that Wilſon's, having no 
| (a) See Vol. IV. p. 200, & ſeg. 
(5) See Vol. IV. p. 309, & 7g. 
le) See p. 127, 148. of this Volume, : 
| other: 
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other: So cannot be ſure you received it. Indeed I 
rather think 1 5 might not; becauſe in yours, which 
fell into my Mother's hands, you make no mention of 
it: And if you had had it, I believe it would have 
touched you too much to have been paſſed by unnoticed. 
Lou have heard, that I have been ill, you ſay. I had 
a cold indeed; but it was fo ſlight a one, that it confined 
me not an hour. But I doubt not, that ſtrange things 
you have heard, and been told, to induce you to take the 
ſtep you took. And, till you did take that ſtep (the 
ing back with this villain, I mean) I knew not a more 
pitiable caſe than yours: Since every-body muſt have 
excuſed you before, who knew how you were uſed at 
home, and was acquainted with your prudence and vigi- 
Jance. | But, alas my dear, we ſee that the wiſeft people 
are not to be depended upon, when Love, like an ignis 
fatuus, holds up its miſleading lights before their eyes. 
My Mother tells me, ſhe ſent you an anſwer, deſiring 
you not to write to me, becauſe it would grieve me. To 
be ſure I am grieved; exceedingly grieved ; and, diſap- 
pointed too, you muſt permit me to ſay. For I had 
always thought, that there never was ſuch a woman at 
your years, in che world. LA . 
But I remember once an argument you held, on oc- 
caſion of a cenſute paſſed in company upon an excellent 
preacher, who was not a very excellent lver : Preaching 
and prattiſing, you aid, required quite different ta- 
lents (a): Which, when united in the ſame perſon, made 
the man a Saint; as wit and judgment going together 
conſtituted a Genius. 01 
You made it out, I remember, very prettily i But 
you never made it out, excuſe me, my dear, more con- 
vincingly, than by that part of your late conduct, which 
I complain of. © 
My Love for you, and my Concern for your Honour, 
may poſſibly have made me a little of the ſevereſt: If you 
think ſo, place it to its proper account; To That Love, 
and to That Concern: Which will but do juſtice, to 


Tur afflified and faithful 
= 
(a) See Vol. I, p. 320, 321. 
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P. S. My Mother would not be ſatisfied without 
reading my Letter herſelf ; and that before I had 
fixed all my propoſed hooks. She knows, by this 
means, and has excuſed, our former correſpondence, 

She indeed ſuſpected it before : And ſo ſhe very well 
2 knowing Me, and knowing my Love of 

ou 

She has ſo much real concern for your misfortunes, 
that, thinking it will be a conſolation to you, and 
that-it will oblige me, ſhe conſents that you ſhall 
write to me the particulars at large of your ſad 
Story: But it is on condition, that I ſhew her all 
that has paſſed between us, relating to yourſelf and 
the vileſt of men. I have the more chearfully 
complied, as the communication cannot be to your 
_ diſadvantage. 

You ny therefore write freely, and direct to our own 

a ou 
M y Mother promiſes to ſhew me the copy of her 

Letter to you, and your Reply to it; which latter 
| ſhe has but juſt told me of. She already apologizes 
for the — of hers: And thinks — ſight of 

our Reply will affect me too much. But having 
| her . I will not diſpenſe with it. 

il doubt hers is ſeyere enough. So I fear you will 
think mine: But you have taught me never to 
| pare the fault — the friend's ſake; and that a 

great error ought rather to be more inexcuſcable in 

the perſon we value, than in one we are indifferent 
os becauſe it is a reflection upon our choice of 
rſon, and tends to a breach of the Love of 
Mud, and to expoſe us to the world for our par- 
fiality. To the Love of Mind, I repeat; ſince it 
is impoſſible but. the errors of the deareſt friend 
muſt weaken our inward opinion of that friend; 
and thereby lay a foundation for future diſtance, 
and perhaps diſguſt. 
God grant, that you may be able to clear your con- 


* ur you had eſcaped from Hamſtead; as all 
n before 
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before that time was noble, generous, and prudent : 
The man a devil, and you a ſaint — Let I hope 
you can; and therefore expect it from you. 
' I ſend by a particular hand. He will call for your 
anſwer at your own appointment. 
I am afraid this horrid wretch will trace out by the 
Pioſt- offices where you are, if not careful. 
To have Money, and Will, and Head, to be a villain, 
is too much for the reſt of the world, when they 
meet in one man. 


| LETTER LX. 
' Miſs CLaris8a HarLowe, To Miſs Hows. 


Thurſday, Fuly 6. 
E W young perſons have been able to give more 
convincing proofs than myſelf, how little true hap- 
pineſs lies in the enjoyment of our own wiſhes. 

To produce one inſtance only of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation z What would I have given for weeks paſt, for 
the favour of a Letter from my dear Miſs Howe, in 
whoſe friendſhip I placed all my remaining comfort ? 
Little did I think, that the next Letter ſhe would honour 

me with, ſhould be in ſuch a ſtile, as ſnould make me 
look more than once at the Subſcription, that I might be 
ſure (the name not being written at length) that it was 
not ſigned by another A. H. For ſurely, thought I, 
this is my Siſter Arabella's ſtyle : Surely Miſs Howe 
(blame me as ſhe pleaſes in other points) could never 
repeat ſo ſharply upon her friend, words written in the 
bitterneſs of ſpirit, and in the diſorder of head; nor re- 
mind her, with aſperity, and with mingled ſtrokes of 
wit, of an argument held in the gaiety of an heart elated 
with proſperous fortunes (as mine then was) and very 
little apprehenſive of the ſevere turn that argument 
would one day take againſt herſelf. | 

But what have 7, ſunk in my fortunes; my cha- 
racter forfeited z my honour loſt [While I know it, I 
Gre not who knows it] ; deſtitute of friends, and * 
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of hope; What have / to do to ſhew a ſpirit of re- 
pining and expoſtulation to a dear friend, becauſe ſhe is 
not more kind than a Siſter ?—— | |. | 
I find, by the riſing bitterneſs which will mingle with 
the gall in my ink, that I am not yet ſubdued enough 
to my condition: And fo, begging your pardon, that! 
ſhould rather have formed my expectations of favour 
from the indulgence you «ſed to thew me, than from 
what I now deſerve to have ſhewn me, I will endeavour 
to give a particular Anſwer to your Letter; altho' it 
will take me up too much time to think of ſending it by 
our meſſenger to-morrow : He can put off his journey, 
he ſays, - till Saturday. I will endeavour to have the 
whole Narrative ready for you by Saturday. 
But how to defend myſelf in every-thing that has hap- 
„I cannot tell: Since in ſome part of the time, in 
which my conduct appears to have been cenſurable, I 
was not myſelf; and to this hour know not all the me- 
thods taken to deceive and ruin me. 
+ You tell me, that in your firſt Letter you gave me 
ſuch an account of the vile houſe I was in, and ſuch 
cautions about that Tomlinſon, as make you wonder 
how I could think of going back. 3 by 
Alas, my dear! I was tricked, moſt vilely tricked 
back, as you ſhall hear in its place. 1 0 
Without knowing the houſe was ſo very vile a houſe 
from your intended information, I diſliked the people too 
much, ever voluntarily to have returned to it. But had 
you really written ſuch cautions about Tomlinſon, and 
the houſe, as you ſeem to have purpoſed to do, they 
muſt, had they come in time, have been of infinite ſer- 
vice to me. But not one word of either, whatever was 
yaur intention, did you mention to me, in that firſt of 
the three Letters you ſo warmly TELL. Mz you did ſend 
me. I uill incloſe it to convince you (a). | 
But your account. of your meſſenger's delivering to 
me your ſecond" Letter, and the deſcription he gives of 
© (4) The Letter ſhe incloſes was Mr, Lovelace's forged one. See 
Val. LV. p. 318, & eg. b ieee JOU 549 
10 meg 
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me, as lying upon à Couch, in a ſtrange way, bloated and 
fluſb-coloured, you don't know bow, abſolutely puzzles 
and confounds me. (3 

Lord have mercy upon the poor Clariſſa Harlowe ! 
What can this mean bo was the: meſſenger you 
ſent? Was he one of Lovelace's creatures too Could 
no- body come near me but that man's confederates, 
either ſetting out ſo, or made ſo? I know not what to 
make of any one ſyllable of this! Indeed I don't. 

Let me ſee. You ſay, this was before I went from 
Hamſtead | My intellects had not then been touched! 
— Nor had I ever been ſurpriſed by wine [Strange if I 
had ! ]: How then could I be found in ſuch a ſtrange 
way, bloated, and fluſb-coloured ; you don't know how |! 
—Yet what a vile, what a hateful figure has your meſ- 
ſenger repreſented me to have made! 

But indeed, I know nothing of any meſſenger from 


5 | 1 
f Believing myſelf ſecure at Hamſtead, I ſtaid longer 
there than I would have done, in hopes of the Letter 
promiſed me in your ſhort one of the gth, brought me 
by my own meſſenger, in which you undertake to ſend 
for and engage Mrs. Townſend in my favour (a). 

TI wondered I heard not from you: And was told you 
were ſick; and, at another time, that your Mother and 
you had had words on my account, and that you had 
refuſed to admit Mr. Hickman's viſits upon it: So that 
I ſuppoſed at one time, that you was not able to write; 
at another, that your Mother's prohibition had its dus 
force with you. But now I have no doubt, that the 
wicked man muſt have intercepted your Letter; and I 
wiſh he found not means to corrupt your meſſenger to tell 
you ſo ſtrange a Stor. 

It was on Sunday . 11. you ſay, that the man gave 
it me. I was at Church twioe that day with Mrs. Moore. 
Mr. Lovelace was at her houſe the while, where he 
boarded, and wanted to have lodged; but I would not 
permit that, tho* I could not help the other, In one of 
lo) dee Vol. IV. p. 313, 


theſe 


_ —— — . —ü—ä Üñů1——äñ—'40 ä-ůb3— — 


1 and the 


operation of wicked potions, and robbed indeed of my 
intellects (for this, as you ſhall hear, was my dreadful 
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theſe ſpaces it muſt be that he had time to work upon 
the man. You'll ealily, my dear, find that out, by en- 
quiring the time of his arrival at Mrs. Moore's, and 
other circumſtances of the ſtran 


| Oy y ſeen me afterwards, when I was be- 
— back to the vile houſe, ſtruggling under the 


caſe) I might then, ps, have appeared bloated, and 
fluſb-coloured, and I know not how myſelf. But were you 
to ſee your poor Clariſſa now (or even to have ſeen her 
at Hamſtead before ſhe ſuffered the vileſt of all out- 
rages) you would not think her W or. fluſb· coloured: 
Indeed you would not. 

In a word, it could not be me your Wender ſaw; 
nor {if any-body) who it was can I divine. 

I will now, as briefly as the ſubject will permit, enter 
into the darker part of my ſad Story: And yet I muſt 
be ſomewhat circumſtantial, that you may not think me 

capable of reſerve or palliation. The latter I am not 
conſcious that I need. I ſhould beurterly inexcuſeable, 
were I guilty of the former to you. And yet, if you 
knew how my heart ſinks under the thoughts of a re- 
collection ſo painful, you would pity me. 

As ſhall not, be able, perhaps, to conclude what 
I have to write in even two or three Letters, I will 

a new one with my Story; and ſend the whole of 


tu rag? rer ac aaa as Iam 


2 ale pauſe my dear, —_ places and 
to ſubſcribe myſelf n 
7 our ee and Ale 
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— way he pretended to 
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NOR Gn | ick l- 00 E Ni 2727; 2 1 F 
ng A : LcExPi-B. R. „EXIT 
cet e LOWE, To Maſs Hows. * — 
enn J 
of de „ 6. aeg to in p. 43. J LS 
101127 ZA Naas bay / ©» Thurſday Night 25 
JE had found me out at Hamſtead: Sue 
Tr found: wenka br Lum dil rien to know by 
wut meine. II eie 
I vas loth, in mysbillet of the gik (a) to tel] woo; 
feat of giving you-apprehenſions for me; and be- 
Lhoped then to have a ſhorter and happier iſſue to 
acepyne to you fon. thro: your aſſiſtance, than | met habe? 


She then fs a Natydtivq of all that. pa 2d at Hem: 

To £ "fad eee Bir ſelf; Mr. Tia apt. Tomli 
en and thi 1 8 5 ht. 10 the hf Jae it with _ 
fo amply given by Mr. Loyelac 


1 "Mc Lovelace, finding all he = fp, _ all hi 
Tomlinſon eould urge, — prevail upon me 
to forgive an outrage ſo fla ed reſted 
all his hopes on a viſit whi — * pad me by Lady 
— — —— — A 
n my uncertain ſituation, m ark, 
knew = to whom I might be — to have recourſe 
in che laſt reſort: And as thoſe Ladies had the beft of 
characters, inſomuch chat I had reaſon to regret, that 
had not. from the firſt thrown upon their 


myſelf 
tection (When I had: forfeited: bas of my own friends) 1 
12 I would not bas an interview with them, tho” 

I was geo indifferent to their K inſman to ſeelt it, as I 


doubted not, that one end of e be io re · 
e e 
12th of June, 
came c Hamſtead:s and; I was preſented to - and 
Hex eme. by en Kain. —— 
They were richly dreſſed, and ſtuck out with jeans) 
the pretended Lady Betty's were cans; Garters 
() See Vol. IV. p. 326. 94 i 2 
Vol. V. 1 They 
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They came in a coach-and-four, hired, as was con- 
feſſed, while their own was repairing in town: A pre- 
tence made, I now perceive, that I ſhould not guels at 
the impoſture by the want of the real Lady's Arms upon 
it. Lady Betty was attended by her woman, whom ſhe 
called. Morriſon 2 modeſt country - looking perſon. 

- had heard, that Lady Betty was à ſine woman, and 
that Miſs Montagne was a beautiful young Lady, gen- 
teel, and graceful, and full of vivacity Such were theſe 
impoſtors; and having never ſeen either of them, I had 
not᷑ the leaſt ſuſpicion, that they were not the Ladies they 

perſonated; and being put a little out of countenance by 
the richneſs of their dreſſes, I could not help (fool that: 

111 to apologize for my ] w. 

| pretended. Lady Betty then told me, that her 

Nephew had acquainted them with the ſituation of af. 

fairs between us. And altho' ſhe could not but ſay, 

that ſhe was very glad that he had not put ſuch a ſlight 
upon his Lordſhip and them, as report had given them 
cauſe to apprehbendt (the reaſons for which report, how- 
ever, ſhe-much approved of) ; yet it had been matter 
of great concern to her, and to her Niece Montague, and 
would to the whole family, to find ſo great a mifunder- 
ſtanding ſubſiſting between us, as, if not made up, might 
diſtance all their hopes. ac, e 03706 57 

-, She could eaſily tell who was in fault, ſhe ſaid. And 
gave him a look both of anger and diſdain; afking him, 
How it was poſſible for him to give an offence of /uch 
a nature to ſo charming a Lady [ſo ſhe called me] as 
Gopld-occafion a reſentment ſo ſtrong g 

He ipretended to be awed into ſhane and ſilence. 

My deareſt Niece, ſaid ſhe, and took my hand (I m 
call you Niece, as well from Love, as to humour your 
Vnele's laudable Expedient) permit me to be, not an ad- 
Vocate, but a mediatrix for bites and not for his fake, 
ſo much as for my own, my Charlotte's, and all our fa- 
mily's. The indignity he has offered to you, may be of 
too tender a nature to be enquired into. But as he de- 
clares, that it was not a premeditated offence; whether, 
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my dear [for I was going to riſe upon it in my temper} it: 
were or not; and as he declares his ſorrow fer it (and 
never did creature expreſs a deeper ſorrow for any offence: 
than he); and as it is a reparable one; let Us, for this: 
one time, forgive him; and thereby lay an obligation 
upon this man of errors Let US, I fay, my dear:: 
For, Sir [turning to him] an offence againſt ſuch a peer- 
leſs Lady as This, muſt be an offence againſt Me, againſt 
your Coin, here, and againſt al} the Virtbous of our 
Sex. 


See, my dear, what a leet bod picked out! 
Could you have thought there was a woman in the world 
who could thus expreſs herſelf, and yet be vile? But ſhe 
had her principal in ſtructions from — and thoſe written 
down too, as I have reaſon to think: For J have recol · 
lected ſince, that I once ſaw this Lady Betty (who often 
roſe from her ſeat, and took a turn to the other end of 
the room with ſuch-emotion as if the joy of 'her heart - 
would not let her fit ill) take out a paper from her. 
Stays, and look into it, and put it there again. She 
might oftener, and I not ON it; for little 
that there could be ſuch impoſtors in the world, 

I could not forbear paying great attention to what ſhe 
ſad. I found my tears ready to ſtart; I drew out my 
handkerchief, and was filent. I had not been ſo indul- 
gentlytreated a great while by a perſon of character and 
diſtinction [ſuch I thought her] and you not truft to 
the accent of my voice. 

The pretended Miſs Montague joined i in an this 00- 
caſion; and drawing her chair cloſe to me, took my 
other band, and beſought me to forgive her Couſin; 
and conſent to rank myſelf as one of the principals of a 
family, that had long, very; long, coveted ae Honour of 
my alliance. 

Fam aſhamed to repeat to you, — ay now I know 
| what wretches they are, the tender, the obliging, and 12 

reſpectful things I ſaid to them. 

The wretch himſelf then came forward. He threw 
himſelf at my feet. How was I beſet The women 

R 2 graſping 
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graſping one my right hand, the other my left: The 
pretended! Miſs Montague p E to her lips more than 
once the hand ſhe held: The wicked man on his knees; 
imploring my forgiveneſs ; and ſetting before me my 
happy and my unhappy proſpects, as I ſhould forgive 
or not forgive him. All that he thought would affect 
me in his former pleas, and thoſe of Capt. Tomlinſon, 
he repeated. He vowed, he promiſed, he beſpoke the 
pretended Ladies to anſwer for him; and they engaged 
their Honours in his behalf. 

Indeed, my dear, I was diſtreſſed, perfectly diſtreſſed, 
I was forry that I had given way to this viſit. For I 
knew not how, in tenderneſs to relations (as I thought 
them) ſo worthy, to treat ſo freely as he deſerved, a 
man nearly allied to. them: So that my arguments, 
Tot my reſolutions, were deprived of their greateſt 

orce. 

I pleaded, however, my application to. you. Tex: 
pected every hour, I told them, an Anſwer from you 
to a Letter I had written, which would decide my 
future deſtiny. 

They offered to apply to you chemſelves in 1 0 
in their own behalf, as they politely termed it. The) 
rr me to write to you to haſten your Anſwer. 

I faid, I was ſure, that you would write the moment 
that the event of an application to be made to a third 
-perſon enabled you to write. But as to the ſucceſs of 

- their requeſts in behalf of their Kinſman, That ” 
not upon the expected Anſwer ; for that, 1 
their pardon, was out of the queſtion, | I wiſhed 

him well. 1 wiſhed him happy. But I was convinced, 
that neither cduld: make bim ſo; nor he rwe. 
Then l how the wretch promiſed-—How he vowed 

Ei. he entreated And! how the Women pleaded! 

And they engaged themſelves, and the Honour of 

their whole family, for his uſt, his kind, his tender 
behaviour to me. 

in ſhort, ' my dear; I was ſo hard ſet; that I was 
obliged to come to a more favourable compromiſ 
wit 


= 
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with them, than I had intended. I would wait for 
your Anſwer to my Letter, I ſaid: And if that made 
doubtful or difficult the change of meaſures I had re- 
ſolved upon, and the ſcheme of life J had formed, I 
would then conſider of the matter; and, if th 
would permit me, lay all before them, and take their 
advice upon it, in conjunction with yours, as if the 
one were my own Aunt, and the other were my own 
Coulin. |. wok 

They ſhed tears upon this—Of joy they called them 
— But ſince, I believe, to their credit, bad as they 
are, that they were tears of temporary remorſe ; for 
the pretended Miſs Montague turned about, and, as 
I remember, ſaid, Fhere was no ſtanding it. | 
_ But Mr. Lovelace was not ſo eaſily ſatisfied, He was 


fixed upon his villainous meaſures perhaps; and fo 


might not be ſorry to have a pretence againſt me. He 
bit his lip He had been but too much uſed, he ſaid, 
to ſuch indifference, ſuch coldneſs, in the very midſt 
of his: happieſt proſpects.— I had on twenty occaſions 
ſhewn him, to his infinite regret, that any favour I 
was to confer upon him was to be the reſult of 
There he ſtopt—And not of my choice. | 

. This had like to have ſet all back again. I was ex- 


 ceedingly offended. But the pretended Ladies inter- 


poſed. The elder. ſeverely took him to taſk. He 
ought, ſhe told him, to be ſatisfied with what I had 
ſaid; Shewdefired no other condition. And what, Sir, 


ſaid ſhe,” with an Air of Authority, would you com- 


mit errors, and expect to be rewarded for them? 
They then engaged me in a more agreeable conver- 
ſation The pretended Lady declared, that ſhe, Lord 
M. and Lady Sarah, would directly and perſonally in- 
tereſt themſel ves to bring about a general Reconcilia- 
tion between the two families, and this either in open 


or private concert with my Uncle Harlowe, as ſhould 
de thought fit. Animoſities pn one ſide had been car- 


ried a great way, ſhe ſaid; and too little care had 


been ſhewn on the other to mollify or heal. My = 


R 3 
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ther ſhould ſee that they could treat him as a Brother 
and a Friend; and my Brother and Siſter ſhould be 
convinced, that there was'no room either for the Jea- 
louſy or Envy they had conceived from motives too 
hay to be avowed, _ 
Could J help, my dear, being pleaſed with them? 
Permit me here to break off. The taſk en too 


heavy, at preſent, for the heart of 
Your CLARISSA Haxzows, 


L ETTER LXII. 
35 CLARISSA HARLOWE Y In Continuation, 


WAS very ill, and obliged to lay down my pen. 
I thought 1 ſhould have 8 800 But 00? better 
fow-—So will proceed. 

Thepretended Ladies, the — talked, x F< 
frathed td be of me. And The Lad Betty had Mrs, 
Moore called up; and aſked her, If ſhe. had accom- 
modations for her Niece and Self, her Woman, and 
two Men · ſervants, for three or four Gags e Won 

Mr. Lovelace anſwered for her, that ſhe: had. 2 

She would not afk her dear Niece Lovelace [ Permit 
me, my dear, whiſpered ſhe, ibit charming flyle before 
rangers | I will keep your Uucle's ſecret ber ſhe 
ſhould be welcome or not to be ſo near her. But for 
the time ſhe ſhould ſtay in theſe parts, ſhe would come 
. every night What ſay yon, Niece Charlotte? 

The rib Charlotte aaſurred, ſhe Thould: like 
to do ſo, of all things. 

The Lady Betty called ng an obliging girl, [She 
[liked the place, ſhe ſaid. Her Couſin Leeſon would 
-excuſe her. The air, and my company, would do 
her good. She never choſe to lie in the ſmoaky town, 
if ſne could help it. In ſnort, my dear, ſaid ſhe to 
me, I will ſtay Anipon hear from Miſs Howe; and till 
I have your conſent to go with me to Glenham- Hall. 
Not one moment will I be out of yaur company, when 


22 „ as * 
om 
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from town is ſo ſmall, may attend me here for in- 
ſtructions. Niece Charlotte, one word with you, 
child. 

They retired to the farther end of the room, and 
talked about their night - dreſſes. 

The Miſs Chatlotce ſaid, Morriſon might be dif- 
patched for them. 

True, ſaid the n have ſome Letters in 
my private box, which I muſt have up. And you 
- mae 1 rene 
ot tc 

Could not Morriſon bring up that box ? 

No, She thought it fafelt where it was. She had 
heard of a robbery committed but two days ago at the 
foot of Hamſtead-hill ; and ſhe ſhould be ruined if ſhe 
loſt her box. 

Well then, it was but going Wien toundres; and | 
ſhe would leave her jewels behind her, and return; 
and ſhould be eaſier a great deal on all accounts. 

For my part, I wondered they came up with 
chem. But that was to be taken as a reſpect paid to 
me. And then they hinted at another Viſit of Cere- 
mony which they had thought to make, had ey no not 
found me fo inexpreffibly engaging. 0 

They talked joad-enough for me to-hear them; on 
purpoſe, no doubt, tho in affected whiſpers ; and 

concluded with high praiſes of me. | 
I was not fool enough to believe, or to be pu pred oÞ 
with their Encomiums; yet not ſuſpecting them 
was not diſpleaſed ax ſo favourable a beginning of ac- 
quaintance with Ladies (whether I were to be related to 
them or not) of whom I had always heard honourable 
mention. And yet at the time, I thought, highly as 
they exalted me, that in ſome reſpects (tho* I hardly 
— in what) they fell ſhort of what I expected b 
to 

The grand deluder was at the farther end of the 
room, another way z probably to give me an oppor- 
runity to hear theſe - K 


R 4 
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a book, which, had there not been a! preconcert, would 
not have Alken his: attention for one moment. It was 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 
When the. pretended, Ladies joined me, he ap- 
proached me with it in his hand ſmart book, This, 
my dehr l This old divine affects, I ſee, a mighty 
flowery ſtile upon a 1 ſolemn ſubject. But it puts 
me in mind nary Country Funeral, where the 
young 8 in — of a defunct companion, 

pecially i ſhe were. a virgin, or paſſed for ſuch, make 
a flower-bed of her coffin. 

And then, laying down the book, turning upon his 
heel; with one of his uſual airs of gaiety, And are you 
determined, Ladies, to take up Fw Lodgings with 
my charming creature? 

Indeed they were. 

Never were there more cunning, more l im- 
3 than theſe women. Practiſed creatures, to be 
ſure: Let genteel and they muſt have been well 
£ducated—Once, perhaps, as much the delight of their 
Parents, as I was of mine: And who knows by what 
Arts ruined, body and mind RA wy deaf how preg- 
nant is this reflection! 

But the man /—Nevyer 0 chere a man 0 deep 
Never ſo conſummate a deceiver; except that deteſted 
Tomlinſon; whoſe years, and ſcrjouſneſs, joined with 
a ſolidity of ſenſe and judgment that ſeemed uncom- 
mon, gave him, one would have thought, advantages 

in villainy, the other had not time for. Hard, very 
ho that I ſhould fall into the knowlege of Two ſuch 
wretches z when: Two-more ſuch I hope are not to be 
met with in the world Both ſo determined to carry 
on the moſt barbarous and perfidious projects againſt a 
Poor young creature, who neyer aid or wiſhed harm 
to either. 

Take the fol lowing flight account of theſe womens 
and of this man's behaviour to each other before me. 

1 Lovelace carried himſelf to his pretended Aunt 


with high per. * a great deference to Ws 
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Aid, + He permitted her to have all the advantage over 
him in the re and retorts that paſſed between 
them. Ih could, indeed, eaſily fee, that it was per- 
mitted, and that he forbore that acumen,” that quick- 
neſs, which he never ſpared ſhewing to the pretended 
Miſs Montague; and which a man of wit ſeldom 
knows how to ſpare ſhewing, when an opportunity 
offers to diſplay his wit. | 
The pretended Miſs Montague was ſtill more reve- 
rent in her behaviour to her pretended Aunt. While 
the Aunt kept up the dignity of the character ſhe had 
aſſumed, raillying both of them with the air of a 
ſon who depends upon the ſuperiority which years and 
fortune give over younger perſons, who might have a 
view to be obliged to her, either in her life, or at her 
Menn e od! ird yh 2 
be ſeverity of her raillery, however, was turned 
upon Mr. Lovelace, on occaſion of the character of the 
people who kept the lodgings, which, ſhe ſaid, I had 
thought myſelf ſo well warranted to leave privately. 
This ſtartled me. For having then no ſuſpicion of 
the vile Tomlinſon, I concluded (and your of 
the 7th (a) favoured my concluſion) that if the houſe 
were notorious, either he, or Mr. Mennell, would have 
given me or him ſome hints of it - Nor, altho' I liked 
not the people, did I obſerve any - thing in them very 
culpable, till the Wedneſday night before, that they 
offered not to come to my aſſiſtance, altho* within 
hearing of my diſtreſs (as I am ſure they were) and 
having as much reafan as I to be frighted at the fire, 
had it been Kot t 121 * 
I looked with indignation upon Mr. Lovelace, at 
ne eee 14 $568 þ 
He ſeemed abaſhed. I have not patience, but to 
Fecolle&t the ſpecious looks of this vile deceiver. But 
how was it poſlible, that even that florid countenance 
of his'ſhould enable him to command a bluſh at his 
pleaſure ? For bluſh he did, more than once: And 
(a) His forged Letter. See Vol. IV. p. 318, & ſeq. 
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the bluſh, on this occaſion, was a deep dyed crimſon, 
unſtrained· for, and natural, as I thought—But he is 
ſo much of the Actor, that he ſeems able to enter into 
any character; and his muſcles and features appear 
entirely under obedience to his wicked will (a). 
The pretended Lady went on, ſaying, She had taken 
upon herſelf to enquire after the people, on hearing that 
I had left the houſe in diſguſt; and tho? ſhe heard not 
any · thing much amis, yet The heard to make 
ber wonder that he would carry his ſpouſe, a perſon of 
ſo much delicacy, to a houſe, that, if it had not a bad 
fame, had not a good one. 
Lou muſt think, my dear, that I liked the pretended 
Lady Betty the better for this. JI ſuppoſe it was de- 
1 ſhould. a | 
He was ſurpriſed, he ſaid, that her Ladyſhip ſhould 
hear a bad character of the people. It was what he 
-had never before heard that they deſerved. It was 
eaſy, indeed, to fee, that they had not very great de- 
licacy, tho' they were not indelicate. The nature of 
their livelihood, letting lodgings, and taking people 
to board (and yet he had underſtood that they were 
nice in theſe particulars) led them to aim at being free 
and obliging: And it was difficult, he ſaid, for per- 
ſons of chearful diſpoſitions, ſo to behave, as to avoid 
cenſure: Openneſs of heart and countenance in the Sex 
(more was the pity) too often ſubjected good people, 
whoſe fortunes did not ſet them above the world, to un- 
Charitable cenſure. | 
He wiſhed, however, that her Ladyſhip would tell 
what ſhe had heard : Altho* now it ſignified but little, 


(a) It is proper to obſerve, that there was a more natural reaſon 
than this that the Lady gives for Mr. Lovelace's bluſhing. It was 
a bluſh of indignation, as he owned afterwards to his Friend Belford, 
in converſation ; for the preteaded Lady Betty had miſtaken her 
cue, in condemning the houſe; and he had mach ado to recover 
the blunder; being obliged to follow her lead, and vary from his 
firſt deſign; which was, to have the people of the houſe ſpoken 
well of, in order to'mduce her to feturn to it, were it but on pre- 


tence to direct her cloaths to bo carried io Hamſtead, / = 


vo 
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becauſe he would never aſk me to ſet foot within their 
doots again : And he begged ſhe would not mince the 
matter. 

Nay, no great matter, ſhe ſaid, But ſhe had been 
Abo, that there were more women-lodgers in the 
houſe than men: Yet that their viſnors were more 
— than women. And this had been hinted to her 

haps by ill - willers, ſhe could not anſwer for that) in 
Ee as if ſomewhat further were meant by it 
than was poken. 1 

This, he faid, was the true innuendo-way of cha- 
rafterizing, u uſed by detractors. Every-body and 
every · thing had a black and a white ſide, of which well 
willers and ill - willers may make their advantage. He 
— obſerved, that the front houſe was well lett, and he 

lie ved, mote to the one Sex than to the other; for 
he had ſeen, occaſionally paſſing to and fro, — 
genteel modeſt- looking women; and who it was 
probable, were not ſo ill⸗ beloved, but they might have 
viſitors and relations of both Sexes: But they were none 
of them any · thing to us, or we to them: We were 
not once in any of their companies: But in the 
teeleſt and moſt retired houſe of the two, which we 
had in a manner to ourſelves, with the uſe of a par- 
lour to the Street, to ſerve us for a Servants Hall, or 
to receive, common Viſitors, or our Traders . 
whom we admitted not up- ſtairs, 

He always loved to ſpeak as he found. Nuo man in 

the world had ſuffered more from calumny than he 
himſelf had done. 
Women, he owned, ought to be more ſcrupulous 
than men needed to be where they lodged. Never- 
theleſs he wiſhed, that fact, rather than furtniſe, were 
to be the foundation of their judgments, eſpecially 
| when they ſpoke of one another. 

He meant no reflecton upon her Ladyſhip's in- 
foimines, or rather ſurmi ſanis (as he might call them) 
be they who they would: Nor did he think himſelf 
Ne impeached, or not nat 


_ 
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thought well of, by women of virtue and honour. Nei- 
cher were theſe people of importance enough to Have 
ſo much aid about them ' Oi 
The pretended Lady Betty ſaid,” All who know her, 
would des her” of cenſoriouſneſs: That it gave her 
ſome opinion, ſhe muſt needs ſay, of the people, that 
he had continued there ſo long with me; that I had 
rather negaMve than poſitive reaſons of diflike to them; 
and that ſo ſhrewd: 4 man as ſhe heard Capt. in ap 
ſon was, had not objected to them. 

I think,” Niece Charlotte, proceeded tlie, as ny 
Nephew has not parted with theſe lodgings, you and [ 
(for, as my dear Miſs Harlowe diſlikes the people, I 
would not aſk her for her company) will take a diſh of 
tea with my Nephew there, before we go out of town, 
and: then we ſhall ſee what ſort of people they are. 1 
have heard, that Mrz. Sinclair i is a mighty forbidd ing 
3 5 

With all my heart, Madam. In your Ladyſhip's 

company I ſhall make no ſcruple of going any- whither. 
lt was Ladyſbip at every word; and as ſhe ſeemed 
proud of her title, and of her dreſs too, I might have 
guelſed that ſhe was not uſed to eitber. | 

What ſay you, Couſin Lovelace ꝰ Lady Sarah, tho 
a melancholy woman, is very inquiſicive abour all your 
affairs. I muſt acquaint her with every — cir· 
cumſtance when Igo down. 

7 With all his heart. He would attend her whenever 
me pleaſed. She would ſee very * apartments, 
and very civil people. 

The duce is in them, ſaid The Miſs Montague, if 
they, appear other to us. 

They then fell-into F amily-talk 3 Family - happineſ 
on my hoped - for acceſſion into it. They mentioned 
Lord M's and Lady.'Sarah's great deſire to ſee me. 
-How many friends and admirers, with up- lift hands, 
I ſhould have! [O my dear, what a triumph muſt theſe 
creatures, and be, bave over tbe poor . all the 
Dr man he would be— They would 

not, 
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not, be Lady Betty ſaid, give themſclves the Morti- 
fication but to pry dec e erage. 


Them 


Preſents were hinted at. She reſolved that L ſhould 
go. with her to Glenham-Hall. She would not be 
refuſed, altho the were to ſtay 4 week. beyond bert 
time for me. | 
V . She longed fir a * e woos: 1 
muſt write to haſten it, and to let Miſs. Howe know 
how every thing ſtood fince I wrote laſt. That might 
diſpoſe me abſolutely in ibeir favour and in her Ne- 
phew's ; and then ſhe hoped there would be no occa · 
lion for me to think ä N der agen 
ſures, | 
Indeed, my dear, I did at the time :intend, if 1 
heard not from you by morning, to diſpatch a man 
and horſe to you, with the particulars of all, that you 
might (if you thought proper) at leaſt, put off Mrs. 
Townſend's coming up to another -e L vas 
—_— prevented. 

She made me promiſe, that I wbuld wiite. to you 
upon this ſubject, whether I heard from you, or not. 
One of her — ſhould ride poſt with my Ln 
d wait for Miſs Howe's Anſwer. 

She then launched out in deſerved praiſes of you, 

che woes of 


my dear. How fond thould ſhe be 
u_ acquaintance ! ' 7 
The nded Mifs Montague J in with her 
a well for herſelf as for her Ster Siſters 3:1: 2 
Aboòtminably well- inſtructed were they boch! 
O my dear] What riſques may poor giddy girls run, 
when they throw themſelves out of the protection of 
their natural friends, and into the wide world > ; 
They then talked again of Keconciliation and Inti- 
macy with every one of my friends with Ng Mother 
particularly ; and gave the dear good 4 praiſes 
ppineſs to 


that every one gives her, 4 the 
Ah, my dear Miſs Howe! I had almoſt 2 
t- 


know her. 
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rey againſt the pretended Nephew So m 
ſaid, made me think, that, if you = 
ſhould wry it, and. if I could bring my mind to for. 
give the wretch-for an outrage ſo';premeditatedly vile, 
and ben mow r iſing 71 — that and his other 
ingrateful and wicked ways, I might not be un 

in an alliance with ſuch a 1 Yet, Air 1 
the time, with what intermixtures does every-thing 
come to me, that has the appearance — 4 4 et 
However, as my lucid hopes made me ſee fewer faults 
in the behaviour of theſe pretended Ladies, than recol- 
and abhorrence have helped me fince to ſee, I 
began to reproach myſelf, that I had not at firſt thrown 
myſelf into their protection. 

But amidſt all / theſe [delightful proſpects, I muſt 
not, r Wen 'that 1 am to go to 


%% » »A 
We wil all go to town together, ſaid ſhe, and return 
together, Morriſon ſhall ſtay here, and re every-thing 
as T am uſed to have it, in relation to my apartment, 
and my bed ; for I am very particular in ſome reſpects. 
232 do all I want to be 
done with regard to my night-dreſſes, and the like. 
And it will be a little airing for you, my dear, and a 
good opportunity for Mr. Lovelace to order what you 
want of your app el to be ſent from your former 
lodgings to Mrs. 1 ene en barg it up 
with us OTE: G 226 

I had no intention to comply. But as 1 did not 
imagine that ſhe would inſiſt upon my going to town 
with chem, I madenoanfier tothat partof her ſpeech, 


I mut here lay down my tired pep! | 
| "Recolſoltion! Heartaffe&ting Macken How 
ne 
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1 Wrerch,, followed her : A 


* 


Dy E T T ER LXIII. 
Miſs C A184 Hartow, To Miſs Hows, % 


N the midit of theſe agreeableneſſes, the coach came 
to the door. The pretended Lady Botty beſought 
me to give them my company to their Couſin Leeſonꝰs. 
| deſired to be excuſed |; Vet ſuſpected nothing. She 
would not be denied. How happy would a viſit ſo 
condeſcending make her Couſin Leeſon Her Couſin 
Leeſon was not unworthy of my acquaintance: And 
would take it for the greateſt favour in the world. 

I objeted my dteſa. But the objection was not ad- 
mitted. She beſpoke: a Supper, of Mr. Moore to be 

at nine. ' ; 

Mr. Lovelace, vile hypocrite, and wicked deceived: 
ſeeing, as he ſaid, my diſlike to go, defired her La- 
dyſnip not to inſiſt upon it. 

Fondneſs for my company was pleaded, She mans 
me to oblige her: Made a motion to help me to my 
fan herſelf : And, in ſhort, was fo very urgent; that my 
feet complied againſt my ſpeech, and my mind: And, 
being, in a manner, led to the coach by her, and made 
to ſtep in firſt, ſhe followed me; and her pretended 
. i 


Nothing but the height of affeftionats complaiſancs 
2 all the way : Over and aver, What a joy would 
ell Aide gire her Couſin Leofon) * What A 
— — mind as mine, to be able 
9 1 cvery- body I came near! 
The cruel, the ſavage ſeducer (as I have ſince recol- 
lected) was in rapture all the way; but yet ſuch a fort 
of rapture, as he — — 
Hateful villain ! How I abhor him What miſchief 
muſt be then in his plotting heart What a devoted 
victim muſt I be in all their eyes! 
Though not pleaſed, I was nevertheleſs juſt then 


thoughtleſe of . they endeavouring thus to lift 
me 
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fa up above all apprelicnſion — that, and above my- 
too. 

But think, my deaf, what a dreadful. turn all had 
upon me, when, chrough ſeveral ſtreets and ways I 
knew nothing of, the coach ſlackening its pace, came 
within ſight of the dreadful houſe of the dreadfulleſt 
woman in the world; as ſne proved to me. 

Lord be good unto me! cry d the poor fool, looking 
out of the coach Mr. Lovelace Madam! turning 
to the pretended Lady Betty Madam ] turning to the 


Niece, my hands and eyes lifted r oy good 
unto.me | 


What What! What, my dear! baB: 

He pulled the ftring—What need to have come this 
_ laid he.—But fince we are, I will but alk a que- 
e life, why this apprehenſion? 

The coachman ſtopped: His ſervant, who, with 
one of hers was behind, alighted—Aſk, ſaid he, if! 
have any Letters ? who knows, my deareſt cteature, 
turning to me, but we may already have one from the 
Captain? We will not go out of the Coach !—Fear 
nothing Why ſo apprehenſive ? — Oh! thel * r 
rits cry d the execrable inſulter. 
Dreadtully did my heart then miſgive me: al; was 
ready to faint. : Why this terror, my life? You: ſhall 
not ſtir out of the coach —But one n, eue the 
| Fellow has drove us this way: © 
Tour Lady will faint, cried the/execrable Lady Bet- 
9 turning to him. My deareſt: Niece ! (Niece I will 

call you, taking my hand) we muſt alight, if you are 
Jo ill. Let us alight Only for a/ glaſs of n 
hae Inden we muſt aligngt. 

No, no, no—lI am well Quite well Won t the 
man drive on I am well —quite wel —Indeed I am. 
— Man, drive on, putting my head out of the coach— 
Man, drive on !—tho' my voice was too low ta be 


0 The coach ſtopped = the door, How Itrembled! 
My 


2 to the door, on its ſtopping. 
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My deareſt creature, ſaid the vile man, gaſping, a8 
it were for breath, you ſhall ne! n [enters for 
me, Dorcas? vel 

There are two, Sni And hare 7 amnntſemmng Mr. 
Belton, Sir, waits for my Honour 3 and has _ ſo 
above an hour. 

Il juſt ſpeak to 5 | Open che door Tou ha' ve | 
ſtep out. m dear —A Letter perhaps n the _— 
* !—You ſha'n't ſtep out, my dear. 021 

I ſighed, as if my heart would burſt. | 

But we muſt ſtep out, Nephew : Your Lady will faint. 
Maid, a glaſs of hartſhorn and water! My dear, you 
muſt ſtep out.— Y ou will faint, child We muſt cut your 
Laces:—{[I believe my complexion was all manner of 
colours by turns] Indeed, you muſt ſtep out, my dear. 

He knew, he ſaid, I ſhould be well, the moment the 
coach drove from the door. 1 ſhould not abgit.: 1s 
his Soul, I ſhould not. 

Lord, Lord, Nephew, Lord, Tonk Coun both 
women jn a breath, What ado you make about nothing? 
You, perſuade your Lady to be afraid of. alighung br 
See you ngt, that ſhe is juſt fainting? 

Indeed, Madam, ſaid the vile ſeducer, my deareſt 
Love muſt not be moved in this ren t her will. 


I beg it may not be inſiſted upon 


Fiddle-faddle, fooliſh — a i is 15581 
I gueſs how it is: You are aſhamed to let us ſce, 
what ſort of people you carried your Lady among But 
do you go out, and Ye to your friend, and take . 

etters. 8 95 

He ſtept out; but mut che coach · door alter u, 0 
oblige me. 

The coach may go on, Madam, ſaid i 

The coach ſhall go on, my dear Life aid he—Burhe 
gave not, nor intended to give, orders that it ſhould. 

Let the coach go on! ſaid I—Mr, Lovelace may come 

us. 

Indeed, my dear, you are ill Indeed you muſt 
aight—Alight but for one quarter of an hour—Alight 
Vor. V. S : bak uh 
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but to give orders yourſelf about your things. Whom 
r my company, 7 
Theſe 9 — behaved ſhockingly to you! 
Pleaſe” the Fil enquire into it —I'Il fee what 
ſort of people they are | 

Immediately came the old creature to the Jane: A 
thouſand pardons, dear Madam, ſtepping to the coach- 
ſide, if we have any- way offended you—Be pleaſes, Lu 
dies Ito the other two) to alight. 

Well, my dear, whiſpered ihe Lady Betty, I now find, 
that an hideous deſcription of a perſon we never ſaw, is 
an advantage to them. I thought the woman was a mon- 
ſter—But, really, ſhe ſeems tolerable. 

I was afraid 1 ſhould have fallen into fits: But ſill re- 
Fuſed to go out—Man!—Man!—Man! cried I, gaſ 
ingly, my head out of the coach and in, by turns, half 
dozen-times running, drive on Let us gol. | 
My heart miſgave me beyond the power of my own 
accounting for it; for ſtill I did not ſuſpe& theſe women. 
But the antipathy I had taken to the vile 2 and to 
find myſelf ſo near it, when I expected no ſuch matter, 
with the ſight of the old creature, all gathers made me 
behave like a diſtracted perſon. 

The hartſhorn and water was brought. The pretended 
Lad y Betty made me drink it. Heaven knows if there 
were any-thing elſe in it 

- Beſides, faid ſhe, whiſperingly, I muſt ſee what fort 
of creatures the Njeces are. Want of delicacy cannot 
be hid from me. You could not ſurely, my dear, have 
this averſion to re-enter a houſe, for a few minutes, in 
our company, in/which you-lodged and boarded ſeveral 
weeks, unleſs theſe women could be ſo preſumptuouſly 
vile, as my Ne hew ought not to know. 

Out ftept the pretended Lady; the ſervant, at her 
command, having opened the door. 

- Deareſt Madam, ſaid the other to me, let me follow 
you (for I was next the door). Fear nothing: I will 
not ſtir from your preſence.  - 

Come, my dear, ſaid the e Give me 
your hand; holding out hers, Oblige me this once. 
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I will bleſs your footſteps, ſaid the old creature, if 
once more you honour my houſe with your preſence, 

A croud by this time was gathered about us; but I 
was too much affected to mind that. 

Again the pretended Miſs Montague urged me; 
ſtanding up as ready to go out if I would give her room. 
Lord, my dear, ſaid ſhe, who can oo this croud? 
What will people think? 

The pretended Lady again preſſed me, with both her 
hands held out—Only, my dear, to give orders about 


your 1 
thus preſſed, and gazed at (for then I locked 
8 me) the women ſo richly dreſſed, people whiſper- 
ing; in an evil moment, out ſtepped I, trembling, forced 
to lean with both my hands (frighted too much for ce- 
remony) on the pretended Lady Betty's arm—O that I 
had dropped down dead upon the guilty threſhold! 

We. ſhall ſtay but a few minutes, my dear but a 
few minutes! g the ſame ſpecious jil. out of breath 
with her joy, as I have ſince thought, that they had thus. 
triumphed over the unhappy victim! 

Come, Mrs. Sinclair, I think your name is, ſhew us 
the way—following her, and leading me. I am very 
thirſty. - You have frighted me, my dear, with your 
ſtrange fears. I muſt have Tea made, if it can be done 
in a moment. We have further to go; Mrs. Sinclair, 
and muſt return to Hamſtead this night. 

It ſhall be ready in a moment, cried the wretch. We 
have water boiling. 

* Haſten, then. Come, my dear, to me, as ſhe led me 
through the paſſage to the fatal inner houſe Lean upon 
me—How you tremble !—how you falter in your ſteps! 
— Deareſt Niece Lovelace (the old wretch being in hear- 
ing) why theſe hurries upon your ſpirits ?—We'll begone 
in a minute. 

And thus ſhe led the poor Sacrifice into the old 
wretch's too-well-known parlour. 
Never was any-body ſo gentle, — meck, ſo low- 

Yoiced, as the odious * drawing out, in a 2 
- | 
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accent, all the obliging things ſne could ſay: Awed, I 
then thought, by the conſcious dignity of a woman of 
quality; glittering with jewels. 7 
- The called-for Tea was ready preſently. . 
There was no Mr. Belton, I believe: For the wretch 
went not to any-body, unleſs it were while we were par- 
lying in the coach. No ſuch perſon, however, appeared 
at the Tea- table. n 
I was made to drink two diſhes, with milk, complai- 
ſantly urged by the pretended Ladies helping me each to 
one. I was ſtupid to their hands; and, when I took 
2 Tea, almoſt choaked with vapours; and could hardly 
I thought, #ra»/iently thought, that the Tea, the laſt 
diſh particularly, had an odd taſte. They, on my pa- 
lating it, obſerved, that the milk was London milk, far 
ſhort in goodneſs of what they were accuſtomed to from 
their own dairies. Fe | | 
© F have no doubt, that my two diſhes, and perhaps my 
hartſhorn, were prepared for me; in which caſe it was 
more proper for their purpoſe, that they ſhould help me, 
than that I ſhould help ef. Ill before, I found my- 
ſelf Trill more and more diſordered in my head; a heavy 
torpid pain encreaſing faſt upon me. But I imputed it 
to my terror. N n | 
Nevertheleſs, at the pretended Ladies motion, I went 
up; ſtairs, attended by Dorcas z who affected to weep for 
joy, that once more ſhe ſaw my 3eſſed face, that was the 
vile creature's word; and immediately I ſet about taking 
out ſome of my cloaths, ordering what ſhould be put up, 
and what ſent after me. 1 N 
While I was thus employed, up came the pretended 
Lady Betty, in a hurrying way — My dear, you won't be 
long before you are ready. My Nephew is very buſy in 
writing Anſwers to his Letters: So, PIl juſt whip away, 
and change my dreſs, and call upon you in an inſtant. 
O0 Madam I am ready! I am now ready Tou 
muſt not leave me here: And down 1 ſunk, affrighted, 
into a chair. wo a; 2 _ £54 47; | * g 
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This inſtant, this inſtant, I will return — Before you 
can be ready — Before you can have packed up your 
things We would not be late — The robbers we 5 
heard of may be out Don't let us be late. 

And away ſhe hurried before I could ſay another word. 
Her gr fr Niece went with her, without taking no- 
tice to me of her going. . 

I had no ſuſpicion yet, that theſe women were not in- 
deed the Ladies they perſonated; and I blamed myſelf 
for my weak fears. It cannot be, thought I, that /uch 
Ladies will abet treachery againſt a poor creature they are 
ſo fond of. They muſt undoubredly bs the perſons they 
r of to be—What folly to doubt it! The air, the 

reſs, the dignity, of women of quality. How un- 
worthy of them, and of my charity, concluded I, is this 
ungenerous ſhadow of ſuſpicion! | 

So, recovering my ſtupefied ſpirits, as well as they 
could be recovered (for I was heavier and heavier; and 
wondered to Dorcas, what ailed me; rubbing my eyes, 
and taking ſome of her ſnuff, pinch after pinch, to very 
little purpoſe) I purſued my employment: But when 
that was over, all packed up that I deſigned to be packed 

and I had nothing to do but to think; and found 
them tarry ſo long; I thought I ſhould have gone diſ- 
tracted. I ſhut myſelf into the chamber that had been 
mine; I kneeled, I prayed ; yet knew not what prayed 
for: Then ran out again: It was almoſt dark night, I 
faid : Where, where, was Mr. Lovelace? 

He came to me, taking no notice at firſt of my con- 
ſternation and wildneſs [ What they had given me made 
me incoherent and wild]: All goes well, faid he, my 
dear !—A line from Captain Tomlinſon ! 

All indeed did go well for the villainous project of the 
| moſt cruel and moſt villainous of men! 

I demanded his Aunt !—T demanded his Couſin !—The 
evening, I ſaid, was cloſing !—My head was very, very 
bad, I remember, I ſaid And it grew worſe and worſe, — 
Terror, however, as yet kept up my ſpirits; and L 
. to haſten them. uy 

Ba 83 ie 
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HFle called his ſervant, He raved. at the Sex for ibeir 
delay : Twas well that buſineſs of conſequence ſeldom 
depended upon ſuch parading, unpunctual triflers! 
His ſervant came. | da w. 3 

He ordered him to fly to his Couſin Leeſon's, and to 
let Lady Betty and his Couſin know how uneaſy we both 
were at their delay: Adding, of his own accord, Deſire 
them, if they don't come inſtantly, to ſend their coach, 
and we will go without them. Tell them I wonder 
TING me ſal... 1 | 

I thought this was conſiderately and fairly put. But 
now, indifferent as my head was, I had a little time to 
conſider the man, and his behaviour, He terrified me 
oF in looks, we * his violent pat: a as he 
razed upon me. Evident joy-ſuppreſſed emotions, as I 
fave ce recollected. His wake ſhort, and pro- 
nounced. as if his breath were touched. Never ſaw I 
his abominable eyes look, as then they looked Tri- 
umph in them Fierce and wild; and more diſagree- 
able than the womens at the vile houſe appeared to me 
when I firſt ſaw them: And at times, ſuch a leering, 
miſchief-boding caſt !—-I would have given the world to 
have been an hundred miles from him. Yet his beha- 
viour was decent A decency, however, that I might 
have ſeen to be ſtruggled for For he ſnatched my hand 
two or three times, with a vehemence in his graſp that 
hurt me; ſpeaking words of tenderneſs through his ſhut 
teeth, as it ſeemed ; and let it go, with a beggar-vaiced 
homble 7 like the vile woman's juſt before; half. 
-inward ; yet his words and manner ing thea - 
ance of ſtrong and almoſt 246885 2618 oh — my 
dear! What miſchiefs was he not then meditating ! 

I complained once or twice of thirſt. My mouth 
ſeemed parched. At the time, I ſuppoſed, that it was 
my terror (gaſping often as I did for breath) that parched 
up the roof of my mouth. I called for water: Some 
table-beer was brought me: Beer, I ſuppoſe, was a better 
vehicle (if I were not doſed enough before) for their po- 
tions, I told the maid, That ſhe knew I ſeldom 2 
* | malt · 
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malt liquor: Yet, ſuſpecting nothing of this nature, being 
extremely thirſty, I drank it, as what came next: And 
inſtantly, as it were, found myſelf much worſe than be- 
fore: as if inebriated, I ſhould fancy : I know not how. 
His ſervant was gone twice as long as he needed : 
And juſt before his return, came one of the pretended 
Lady Betty” $, with a Letter for Mr. Lovelace. 
le ſent it up to me. I read it: And then it was 
that 1 thought myſelf a loſt creature; it being to put 
off her going to Hamſtead that night, on account of vio- 
lent Fits which Miſs Montague was pretended to be ſeized 
with ; for then immediately came into my head his vile 
attempt upon me in this houſe; the revenge that my 
fight might too probably inſpire him with on that oc- 
cation, and becauſe of the difficulty I made to forgive 
him, and to be reconciled to him; his very looks wild 
and'dreadful to me; and the women of the houſe ſuch 
as I had more reaſon than ever, even from the pretended 
Lady Betty's hint, to be afraid of : All theſe crouding 
together in my apprehenſive mind, I fell into a kind of 


Phrenſy. 
I have not remembrance how I was, for the time it 


laſted ; But I know, that in my firſt agitations, I pulled 
off my head-dreſs, and tore my ruffles in twenty tatters, 
and tan to find him out, 

When a little recovered, I inſiſted upon the hint he 
had given of their coach, But the meſſenger, he ſaid, 
had told him, that it was ſent to fetch a phyſician, leſt 
his chariot ſhould be put up, or not ready. | 
gy upon going directly to Lady Betty's 

ngs 

Mrs. Leeſon's was now a crouded houſe, he ſaid: And 
23 my earneſtneſi could be owing to nothing but ground 
leſs apprehenſion [And O what vows, what proteſtations 
of his hanour did he then make lj he hoped I would not 
add to their concern. Charlotte, indeed, was 


uſed to Fits, he ſaid, upon any great ſurprizes, whether 
of | — and they would hold her for a week to- 
gether, if not got off ina few hours, 821 
$2 S 4 Tou 
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Tou are an obſerver of eyes, my dear, ſaid the villain 
perhap s in fecret inſults Saw you nat in Miſs Mon- 
tague's now- and- then, at Hamſtead, ſomething wildiſh ? 
I. was afraid for her then. Silence and quiet only do her 
ry Four Concern for her, and her Love for you, will 
ut augment the poor girl's diſorder, if you ſhould go. 
All impatient with grief and apprehenſion, 'I ſtill de- 
clared myſelf reſolved not to ſtay in that houſe till morn- 
ing. All J had in the world, my rings, my watch, my 
little money, for a coach; or, if one were not to be got, 
I would go on es to rep night, tho 1 walked 
it by myſelf. © 1917] TOT $11! 
A coach was lefon ſent ſors or pretended to be 
ſent for. Any price, he ſaid, he would give to oblige 
me, late as it was; and he would _— ee 
_ But no coach was to be got. 
Let me cut ſhort the reſt. — e! in 
my head; now ſtupid, now raving, now ſenſeleſs. The 
vileſt of vile women was brought to frighten me. Never 
was there fo horrible a creature as ſne appeared to me at 
the time. 
remember, I pleaded for mercy. I remember that 
I ſaid I would be bis—Indzed I would be his—to obtain 
bis mercy. But no mercy found Il My ftrength, my 
intellects, failed me And then ſuch 25 followed O 
my dear, ſuch dreadful ſcenes Fits upon Fits (faintly 
indeed, and imperfectly remembered) procuring me no 
compaſſion—But death vas wieh- held * me. That 
N have been too great a mercy) ' | | 


£0) . 45 * 03 N 2+ Yo 9; 


> Twvs was I tricked and eluded back by backer 
hearts of my own Sex, than I thought there were in the 
world; who appeared to me to be.perſons'of honour : 
And len in his power, thus * 1 treated 
r man! 
I was ſo ſenfeleſs, that I — thatthe hor- 
10 creatures of the houſe were perſonally aiding and 
abetting: But ſome viſionary remembrances I * of 
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the wretched woman's particularly. But as, theſe con- 
fuſed ĩdeas might be owing to the terror I had conceived 
of the worſe than maſculine violence ſhe. had been per- 
mitted to aſſume to me, for expreſſing my abhorrence of 
her houſe; and: as what I ſuffered from his barbarity 
wants not that aggravation I will ſay no more on a ſub- 
ject ſo ſnocking as this muſt ever be to my remembrance. 
I never ſaw the perfonating wretches afterwards, He 
perliſted to the laſt (dreadfully invoking Heaven as a wit- 
neſs. to the truth of his aſſertion) that they were really 
and truly the Ladies they pretended to be; declaring, 
that they could not take leave of me, when they left the 
town, becauſe of the ſtate of ſenſeleſneſs and yi 
was in. For their intoxicating, or rather ſtu „ po- 
tions, had almoſt deleterious effects upon my in ulleks, 
as 1 "have hinted; inſomuch that, for ſeveral days to- 
gether, I was under a ſtrange delirium ; now moping, 
now dozing, now weeping; now raving, now ſcribbling, - 
tearing what I ſcribbled, as faſt as I wrote it: Ma mi- 
Cable when now - and- then a ray of reaſon brought con· 
. demos ener had ſuffered. - 


ILE T T E R LXxIV. 
50% DUSTY HaxLowz; Tn Continuation.” . 


Ps Lady next gives an account, tit 
ON lier recovery from her delirium and beepy dif. 
order det! 11 80 
ot be attempt to get away in his abſence : : 
Of the converſations that an at — 2 de. 
tween them: 


ade guilty Gevrethe modes. m Hui 
Of her reſolution wee eng him: 21 
Of her ſeveral efforts to eſcape f 200 ile 11 nl 
Of her treat with Dorcas, n RD 
Of Dorcas' ——— undoubts 
elly, as ſhe ſays, on purpoſe to betraꝝ her: 


"Of her 828 over al fo: — get of the houſe} 
em to terrif her; perhaps to commit 
10 .. freſh outrages upon her ; 


— — 
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Of his ſetting out for M. Hall: | 

— Letters on indubs her to meet him at 
the Altar, on her Uncle's Anniverſary: :: | 
- — — Lum 
Of her ſec pe, effected, as ſhe ſc 5, contrary 
tao her own expectation: That — 
- firſt but the intended prelude to a more promiſing 
1 one, which ſhe had formed in her mind: 


Aud of other particulars ; which being to be found in 
MM Lovelace's Letters preceding, and that of bit 
Friend Belford, are omitted. She then proceeds : 


1 The very hour that I found myſelf in a place of ſafety, 
I ock pen to write to you. When I began, I deſigned 
only to write ſix or eight lines, to enquire after = 
health: For, having heard nothing from you, I feared 
| {ngeed, that you bad been, and ftill were, too ill to write. 
But no ſooner did my pen begin to blot the paper, but 
my ſad heart hurried it into length, The apprehenſions 
I had lain under, that I ſhould not be able to get away; 
the fatigue I had in effecting my eſcape; the difficulty 
of procuring a lodging for myſelf ; having diſliked the 
people of two houſes, and thoſe of a third diſliking me; 
for you muſt think 1 made 3 frighted appearance — 
Thele, together with the recollection of what T had ſuf- 
fered from him, and my farther apprehenſions of my 
inſecurity, and my deſolate circumſtances, had ſo diſor- 
_ me, that 1 remember] rambled ſtrangely i in that 
ter. 2 . 
In ſhort, I thought it, on -re-peralal, a half-diftratted 
one: But I then deſpaired (were I to begin again) of 
writing better: So ] let it go: And can have no excuſe 
for directing it as 14d if the cauſe of the incoherence 
in it will not furniſh — pitiable one. 
The Letter I received from other was a dread 

ful blow to me. But nevertheleſs, it had the good effect 
upon me (labouring, as I did juſt then, under a violent 
Fit of 'vapouriſh -and almoſt yielding to it) 


which profuſe ea eng 
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tical or apoplectical ſtrokes; reviving my attention, and 
reſtoring me to ſpirits. to combat the evils I was ſur- 
rounded by —Sluicing off, and diverting into a new cha- 
nel (if 1 may be allowed another metaphor) the oyer- 
charging woes which threatened once more to over- 
whelm my intellects. | 

But yet I moſt ſincerely lamented (and till lament) in 
your Mother's words, That I cannot be unhappy by my- 
ſelf: And was grieved, not only for the trouble I had 
given you before; but for the new one I had brought 
upon you by my inattention. 


She then gives the Subſtance of the Letters ſhe wrote to 
Mrs. Norton, to Lady Betty Lawrance, and to Mrs. 
Hodges; as alſo of their Anſwers; whereby ſhe de- 
tected all Mr. Lovelace's impoſtures, She proceeds 

as follows : . 


1 cannot, however, forbear to wonder how the vile 
Tomlinſon could come at the knowlege of ſeveral of the 
things he told me of, and which contributed to give me 
confidence in him (a). 1 U rio 

I doubt not, that the Stories of Mrs. Fretchville, and 
her houſe, would be found as vile impoſtures as any of 
the reſt, were I to enquire; and had I not enough, and 
too much, already againſt the perjured man. 

How have I been led on What will be the end of 
ſuch a falſe and perjured creature! Heaven not leſs pro- 
faned and defied by him, than myſelf deceived and 
abuſed ! This, however, againſt myſelf I muſt ſay, That 
if what I have ſuffered be the natural conſequence of my 
firſt error, I never can forgive myſelf, although you are 
ſo partial in my favour, as to ſay, that I was not cen- 
ſurable for what paſſed before my firſt Eſcape. 
And now, honoured Madam, and my deareſt Miſs 
Howe, who are to fit in judgment upon my caſe, permit 

(a) The attentive reader need not be referred back for what the 


Lady nevertheleſs could not account for, as ſhe knew not that Mr. 
Lovelace had come at Miſs Howe's Letters ; particularly that in 
Vol. III. p. 290, & ſeq. which he comments upon p. 397 400. of 
the ſame Volume. * * 
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me to lay down my pen, with one requeſt, which, with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs, I make to you both: And that 
is, That you will neither of you open your lips in rela- 
tion to the potions and the violences J have hinted at.— 
Not that I am ſolicitous, that my diſgrace ſhould be hid- 
den from the world, or that it ſhould not be generally 
known, that the man has proved a villain to me: For 
this, it ſeems, every-body but myfelf expected from 
his Character. But ſuppoſe, as his actions by me 
are really of a capital nature, it were inſiſted upon, 
that I ſhould appear to proſecute him and his accom- 
er A Kd of Juſtice, how do'you think I could 
* BM 
But ſince my Character, before the capital enormity, 
was. loſt in the eye of the world; and That from the 
very hour I left my Father's houſe; and ſince all my 
own hopes of worldly happineſs are entirely over ; Let 
me flide quietly into my grave; and let it not be re- 
membred, except by one friendly tear, and no more, 
dropt from your gentle eye, mine own dear Anna Howe, 
on the happy day that ſhall ſhut up all my ſorrows, that 
there was ſuch a creature as 
© Saturday, Juysß. CxARISSA HARTOws. 


rr WR . 
Miſs How E, To Miſs CTaRISsSAHARLTIOwI. 
Sunday, Fuly 9. 


A heaven ſignalize its vengeance, in the face 
of all the world, upon the moſt abandoned and 
fligate of men And in its own time, I doubt not 
bis it will. —And we muſt look to a woRLD BEYOND 

THIS for the Reward of your Sufferings |— 
Another ſhocking detection, my dear — How have 
you been deluded Very watchful I have thought you; 
very ſagacious: But, alas! not watchful, not ſagacious 
— for the horrid villain you have had to deal 
with! - 8 5 

Tue Letter you feat me incloſed as mine, of the 7th 
Ds | 0 
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of June, is a villainous forgery (a). The Hand, indeed, 
is aſtoniſhingly like mine; and the Cover, I ſro, is actu- 
ally my Cover: But yet the Letter is not ſe exactly imi- 
tated, but that (had you had any ſuſpicions os his 
vileneſs at the time) you, who ſo 1 — my b 
might have detected it. 

n ſhort, this vile forged Letter, tho a long one, con- 
tains but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a very 
long one. He has omitted every- thing, I ſee, in it, that 
could have ſhewn you what a deteſtable houſe the houſe 
is; and given you ſuſpicions of the vile Tomlinſon. — 
You will ſee this, and how he has turned Miſs Lardner's 
information, and my advices to you [execrable villain!} 
to his own horrid ends, by the rough draught of tho ge- 
nuine Letter, which I ſhall incloſe (5). 

Apprehenſive for Both our ſafeties from the villainy of 
ſuch a daring and profligate contriver, I muſt call upon 
you, my dear, to reſolve upon taking Legal vengeance 
of the infernal wretch. And this not only for our own 
ſakes, but for the ſakes of innocents who otherwiſe may. 
yet bedeluded and outraged by him. . 


She, then gives the particulars of FY report made by 
the young fellow whom ſhe ſent to Hamſtead with 
ber Letter; and who ſuppoſed be bad delivered it 
into ber own hand (e); and then proceeds: 


lam aſtoniſhed, that the vile wretch, who could know 
nothing of the time my meſſenger (whoſe honeſty I can 
— for) ore come, fouls, have a P waxy ready to 
onate you! Strange, e man ſhould. ha | 
arrive juſt as you were gone to Church (as + Bot 
fact, on comparing what he fa * wp hint that you. 
were at Church twice that day he might have got 
to Mrs. Moore's two hours iy But had you told 


me, my dear, that the yillain had found you out, and was 


about you! Lou ſhould have done that Let I blame 
you upon a Judgment founded on the Event only! 
(a) See Vol. IV. p. 318, & fee. 


(5) See Vol. IV. p. 200, & 
(e] See Vol. IV. p. 399, & 2 
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I never had any faith in the Stories that 80 Current 
among country Girls, of SpeEtres, Familiars, and Demons; 
yet I ſee not any other way to account for this wretch's 
ſucceſsful villainy, and for his means of working-up his 
ſpecious deluſions, but by ſuppoſing (if he be not the 
Devil himſelf) that he has a Familiar conſtantly at his 
elbow. Sometimes it ſeems to me, that this Familiar 
aſſumes the ſhape of that ſolemn villain Tomlinſon: 
Sometimes that of the execrable Sinclair, as he calls her: 
Sometimes it is permitted to take that of Lady Betty 
Lawrance — But, when it would aſſume the angelic ſhape 
and mien of my beloved friend, ſee what a bloated figure 
"220i iy dpi, mp Gee, Her yon wil be . 

Tis my opinion, my dear, that you w no lon 
ſafe where you are, than while the V. is in the A 
Words are poor! —or how could I execrate him! I have 
hardly any doubt, that he has fold himſelf for a time. O 
may the time be ſhort !—Or may his infernal prompter 
no more keep covenant with him, than he does with 
others} 5009 0 3 N 

Iincloſe not only the rough draught of my long Letter 
mentioned above; but the heads of that which the young 
fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at Ham- 
ſtead. And when you have peruſed them, I will leave 
you to judge, how much reaſon I had to he ſurpriſed, 
that you wrote me not an Anſwer to either of thoſe Let- 
ters; one of ' which you'owried' you had receiyed (tho 
it proved to be his forged one); the other delivered 
into your own hands, as I was affured ; and both of 
them of ſo much concern to your honour z/ and ftill how 
much more ſarprifed 1 m be! when I received a Letter 
from Mrs. Townſend, dated June 15. from Hamſtead, 
importing, That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with 
4 you ſeveral days, had, on the Monday before, brought 
«Lady Betty and his Couſin, richly dreſſed, and in a 
«:coach and four, to viſit you: Who, with your own 
* conſent, had carried you to town with them to your 
« former lodgings; where you ſtill were: That the 
« Hamſtead women believed you to be r r 

c 


r. 
a 
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« reflected upon me. as a fomenter of differences be- 
« tween Man and Wife: That he himſelf was at Ham- 
e ſtead the day before 5 viz. Wedneſday the 14th; and 
te boaſted of his happineſs with you; inviting Mrs. 
„% Moore, Mrs. Bevis, - and - Miſs Rawlins, to go to 

« town, to viſit his ſpouſe; which they promiſed to 
do: That he declared, that you were entirely recons 
«.ciled-to your former lodgings:— And that, finally, 
« the women at Hamſtead told Mrs. Townſend, that 
«- he had very handſomely diſcharged their“ 

I own to you, my dear, that I was ſo much ſurpriſed 
and diſguſted at theſe appearances, againſt a condu&t till 
then unexceptionable, that I was reſolved to make m = 
as eaſy as I could, and wait till you ſhould think 
write to me. But 1 could rein-in my impatience but for 
a few days; and on the 20th of June I wrote a'ſharp 
Letter to you; which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your cafe, 
from the very beginning till this hour! Had my an 

rmitted 

But can I blame ber; when you have a Father and 
Mather living, who have ſo much to anſwer for ?—So 
much !—as no Father and Mother, conſideripg the Child 
they have driven, perſecuted, a renounced— ever 
had to anſwer for !—  - 

But again I muſt execrate the abandoned Ain 
vet, as | ſaid before, all words are poor, and beneath 
the occaſion. 

But ſee we not, in the band perjuries and treachery 
of this man, what Rakes and Libertines will do, when 
they get a young creature into their power? It is pro- 
bable, that he might have the intolerable preſumption to 
hope an eaſier conqueſt: But, when your unexampled - 
vigilance and exalted virtue made Potions, and Rapes, 
and the utmoſt Violences, neceſſary to the attainment of 
his deteſtable end, we ſee that he never boggled at them. 
I have no doubt, that the ſame or equal wickedneſs 
would be oftener committed by men of his villaino 
caſt; if the folly and credulity of the poor — 

| Who 
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who ene into their hands, did not uu: them 
an eaſier triumph. 
Wich what comfort muſt thoſe. p parents reflect upon 
_ - theſe things, who have happily diſpoſed of their Daugh- 
ters in marriage to a virtuous man] And how happy 
the young women who find themſelves fafe in a worthy 
ection If ſuch a perſon, as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
could not eſcape, who can be ſecure ? Since, tho every 
Rake is not a/LovzEL Ace, neither is every Woman a 
CLARI1SSA; And his attempts were e 
ol ay our reſiſtance and vigilance. * Nen 
| y Mother has commanded me to let you knivw her 
thoughts upon the: whole of your {ad Story. I will do 
it in another * ſend it to You! with ane by a 
ſpecial meſſe a 
But, for the ay if you approne t it, 1 will ſend 
my Letters by the uſual hand (Collinsꝰs) to be left at the 
Saracen's Head on Snow-hill: Whither you may ſend 
vours (as we both uſed to do, to Wilſon's) except ſuch 
as we fhall think fit to tranſmit by the Poſt: Which 1 
am afraid, after my next, muſt be directed to Mr. Hick- 
man, as before: Since my Mother is for fixing a con- 
dition to our correſpondence, which, I doubt, you will 
not comply with, tho” I wiſh you would, This condition 
I ſhall acquaint you with by- and- by. 

Menn time, begging excuſe for all the harſh n in 
my laſt, of which your ſweet meekneſs and ſuperior 
greatneſs of ſoul have now made me moſt heartily 
aſhamed, I beſeech . my deareſt creature, to believe 
me to he, Your truly ſympathizing,: © 

_-oqtial e og ni and unalterable Friend, - 
1 2 | ANNA How. 
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1 Hows,” To Miſs CLARISSA HarLows: 
Monday, Juh 10. 
NOW, my Jeareſt friend, reſume my pen, to obey 
my Mother, in giving you her opinion upon your 
err sun. 


* 
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She ſtill harps upon the old ſtring, and will have it, 
that all your calamities are owing to your firſt fatal ſtep z 
for ſhe believes (what I cannot) that your relations had 
intended, after one general trial more, to comply with 
our averſion, if they had found it as rivetted a one, as, 
me ſay, it was a folly to ſuppoſe it would not be found 
tobe, after ſo many ridiculouſly repeated experiments, 

As to your latter ſufferings from that vileſt of miſ- 
creants, ſhe is unalterably of opinion, that if all be as 
you have related (which ſhe doubts not) with regard to 
the Potions, and to the Violences you have ſuſtained, you 
ought; by all means, to ſet on foot a proſecution againſt 
him, and againſt his deviliſh accomplices. 

She aſks, What Murderers, what Raviſhers, would 
be brought to juſtice, if Modeſty were to be a general 
plea, and allowable, againſt appearing in a Court to 
proſecute? '' = | 

She ſays, that the good of Society requires, that ſuch 
a Beaſt of Prey ſhould be hunted out of it: And, if you 
do not. proſecute him, ſhe thinks you will be anſwerable 
for all the miſchiefs he may do in the courſe of his fu- 
ture villainous lifmee. Mm: 

Will it be thought, Nancy, ſaid ſhe, that Miſs Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe can be in earneſt, when ſhe ſays, ſhe is not 
ſolicitous to have her diſgraces concealed from the world, 
if ſhe be afraid or aſhamed to appear in Court, to do 
juſtice to herſelf and her Sex againſt him? Will it not 
be rather ſurmiſed, that ſne may be apprehenſive, that 
ſome Weakneſs, or lurking Love, will appear upon the 
Trial of the ſtrange Cauſe ? If, inferred ſhe, ſuch com- 
plicated villainy as this (where Perjury, Potions, For- 
. gery, Subornation, are all combined to effect the ruin 
of an innocent creature, and to diſhonour a family of 
eminence, and where thoſe very crimes, as may be ſup- 
poſed, are proofs of her innocence) is to go off with 
impunity, what caſe will deſerve to be brought into 
judgment; or what malefactor ought to be hanged ? 
Then ſhe thinks, and ſo do I, that the vile creatures, 
his Accomplices, ought by all means to be brought to 

Vor. V. 2 10 71 T condign 
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condign puniſhment, as they mutt and will be, upon 
bringing him to his Trial: And this may be a means to 
blow up and root out a whole Neſt of Vipers, and ſave 
many innocent creatures. 

She added, Thar, if Miſs Clarifla Harlowe could be 
ſo indifferent about having this public juſtice done upon 
ſuch a wretch, for her own ſake, ſhe ought to overcome 
her ſcruples out of regard to her Family, her Acquaint- 
ance, and her Sex, which are all highly injured and ſcan- 
dalized by his villainy to her. 

For her own part, ſhe declares, That were foe your 
Mother, ſhe would forgive you upon no other terms: 
And, upon your compliance with theſe, ſhe herſelf will 
undertake to reconcile all your family to you, 

Theſe, my dear, are my Mother's Te nth 


your ſad Story. 
I cannot ſay, but there are reaſon and juſtice in them ! 


And it is my opinion, that it would be very right for the 


Law to oblige an injured woman to proſecute, and to 
make ſeduction on the man's part capital, where his ſtu- 
died baſenefs, and no fault in ber will, appe ared. 

To this purpoſe, the cuſtom 1 in the Ine of Man is a 
very one 

If a Gngle woman there proſecutes a il mint bee 
< a Rape, the Ecclefiaſtical Judges impanel a Jury; and, 
© if this Jury find him guilty, he is returned guilty to 
© the Temporal Courts: Where, if he be convicted, the 
© Deemſter, or Judge, delivers to the woman a Rope, 2 
© Sword, and a Ring; and ſhe has it in her choice to 
© have him hanged, beheaded, or to marry him.“ 

One of the two former, I think, ſhould ou be 


her option. 


I — for the full particulars of your Story. You 
muſt have but too much time upon your hands, for 2 
mind ſo active as yours, if tolerable health and ſpirits be 
afforded you. 

The villainy of the worſt of men, and the virtue of 
the moſt excellent of women, I expect will be exemplified 
in it, were it to be written in the ſame connected and par- 
ticular manner, in which you uſed to write to me. 3 


/ 
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Try for it, my deareſt friend; and ſince you cannot 
give the Example without the Warning, give both, for the 
ſakes of all thoſe who ſhall hear of your unhappy fate; 
beginning from yours of June 5. your proſpects then 
not diſagreeable, I pity you for the taſk ; tho' I cannot 
willingly exempt you from it. | Ri 

S 
Mx Mother will have me add, That ſhe muſt iy 
upon your proſecuting the Villain. She repeats, that 
ſhe makes that a condition on which ſhe permits our 
future correſpondence. Let me therefore know your 
thoughts upon it. I aſked her, If ſhe would be wil- 


ng, that I ſhould appear to 1 * you in Court, if you 


complied ?—By all means, ſhe ſaid, if that would in- 
duce you to begin. with him, and with the horrid wo- 
men. I think, I could attend you, I am ſure I could, 
were there but a probability of bringing the monſter to 
his deſerved end. + 

Once more your thoughts of it, ſuppoſing it were to 
meet with the approbation of your relations ? 
But whatever be your determination on this head, it 
ſhall be my conſtant prayer, That God will give you 
patience to bear your heavy afflictions, as a —— ought 
to do who has not brought them upon herſelf by a 
faulty will; that He will ſpeak peace and comfort to 
your wounded mind; and give you many happy years. 
Your affettionate and faithful + 

| AN NA Hows. 


The two preceding Letters were ſent by a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger : In the Cover were written the following lines, . 


| Monday, Jah 10. 


] Cannot, my deareſt friend, ſuffer the incloſed ta go 


unaccompanied by a few lines, to ſignify to you, that 

they are both leſs tender in ſome places, than I would 

have written, had they not been to paſs my Mother's in- 

ſpection. The principal reaſon, however, of my writing 

thus ſeparately, is, To ne you to permit me to ſend 
a 


you 
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you money and neceſſaries; which you muſt needs want: 
And that you will let me know, if either I, or am- boch 
Fcan influence, can be of ſervice to you. I am exceſſively 
apprehenſive, that you are not enough out of the Vil- 
lain's reach where you are. Yet London, I am Per- 
ſuaded, is the place of all others, to be private in. 

I could tear = thy for vexation, that I have it not 
_ my tr to a yr = Perſonal protection —I am, 
vert. 938 Gere W ten n 
T 271 Die een ANNA Hows. 
ah Once more 1 ive me, my deareſt creature, for my 

* barbarous t ntings in mine of the th! Vet Ican 
ox? hardly forgive myſelf. I to be fo cruel, yet to 

U Hi Ny you fo well —Whence, 45 bad l this 

if Kur of ſpirit! 5 n 1 . 


e 
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105 casu HART OWE, To 25 Howz. 


| Tueſday, July 11 

os N G I 1 7 jon my dearl-—Moſt cordially do I 

forgive you Will you forgive me for ſome ſharp 
I wrote' in return to yours of the 5th? You 
£ "ol not have loved me, as you do, nor had the con- 
cern you have always ſhewn for my Honour, if you 
had not been utterly diſpleaſed with me, on the appear- 
ance which my conduct wore to you when you wrote 
that Letter. I moſt heartily thank you, my beſt and 
only Love, for the opportunity you gave me of clearing 
it up; and for being generouſly ready to acquit me of 
"titenrional blame, the moment you had read wy me- 
holy Narrative. 

— 8 are ſo earneſt to have all the particulars of my 
ſad! Story before you, I will, if life and ſpirits be lent 
me, give you an àmple account of all that has befallen 
me from the time you mention. But this, it is very 
ptobable, you will nat ſee, till after the cloſe of my laſt 
ſarme : And as 1 ſhallowrice with a view to that, I hope 
no other voucher will be wanted _ n of * 
Writer, be who will. the 9 91 
vor am 
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I am far from thinking myſelf out of the reach of 
this man's further violence. But what can I do? Whi- 
ther can I fly? Perhaps my bad State of Health (which 
muſt grow worſe, as recollection of the paſt evils, and 
reflections upon them, grow heavier and heavier upon 
me) may be my protection. Once, indeed, I thought 
of going abroad; and had I the proſpect of many years 
before me, I would go. But, my dear, the Blow is 

wen. Nor have you reaſon, now, circumſtanced as 
nr to be concerned that it is. What a heart muſt 
J have, if it be not broken And indeed, my dear 
friend, 1 do ſo earneſtly wiſh for the laſt cloſing ſcene, 
and with ſo much comfort find myſelf in a declining 
way, that I even ſometimes ingratefully regret that na- 
turally healthy conſtitution, which uſed to double upon 
me all my enjoyments. 

As to the earneſtly recommended proſecution, 1 may 
poſſibly touch upon it more largely hereafter; if ever 1 
tball have better ſpirits; for they are at preſent ex- 
tremely ſunk and low, But, juſt now, I will only ſay, 
that I would ſooner ſuffer every evil (the repetition of 
the capital one excepted) than appear publicly in a Court 
to do myſelf juſtice (a). And I am' heartily grieved, 
that your Mother preſcribes ſuch a meaſure as the con- 
dition of our future correſpondence: For the continu- 
ance of your friendſhip, my dear, and the defire I had 
to correſpond with you to my life's end, were all my re- 
maining hopes and conſolation. Nevertheleſs, as that 
friendſhip is in the power of the beart, not of the pou 
only, I hope I ſhall not forfeit that. 

O my dear! what would I give to obtain a roviics- 
tion of my Father's malediction! A Reconciliation is 
not to be hoped for. You, who never loved my Fa- 
ther, may think my ſolicitude on this head a weakneſs : 


But the motive for it, ſunk as my ou at times are, 
is not always weak. 


(a) Dr. Lewen, as will be ſeen hereafter, preſſes b er to chis wh- 
lie proſecution, by arguments worthy of his — ob Whit he 
_a/Wers in a manner wofthy of bers. 
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1 APPROVE of the . * oreſcribe for the con- 
yeyance of our Letters; e have already cauſed the 
Porter of the Inn to be engaged to bring to me yours, 
the moment that Collins arrives with them. And the 
ſervant of the houſe where I am, will be permitted to 
carry mine-to Collins for you. 
Il have written a Letter to Miſs Rawlins of Hamſtead; | 
the Anſwer to which, juſt now received, has helped me 
to the knowlege of the vile contrivance, by which this 
wicked man got your Letter of June the-10th. - I will 
give you the contents of both. 
In mine to her, I briefly acquaint her with what had 
c befallen me, thro? the vileneſs of the women who had 
been paſſed upon me, as the Aunt and Couſin of the 
© wickedeſt of men; and own, that I never was mar- 
< ried to him. I defire her to make particular enquiry, 
© and to let me know, who it was at Mrs. Moore's, that 
on Sunday afternoon, June 11. while I was at Church, 
received a Letter from Miſs Howe, pretending to be 
me, and lying on a Couch When Letter, had it 
come to my hands, would have ſaved 1 7 from ruin. 
< Texcuſe myſelf (on the ſcore of the lirium, which 
the horrid uſage I had received threw me into, and 
from a confinement as barbarous and illegal) that I had 
not before applied to Mrs. Moore, for an account of 
what I was indebted to her: Which account I now de- 
+ fired. And, for fear of being traced by Mr. Love- 
ace, I directed her to ſuperſcribe her Anſwer, To 
* Mrs. Mary Atkins; to be left till called for, at the 
© Belle-Savage Inn, on Ludgate-Hill.” 
In her Anſwer, ſhe tells me, * that the vile wretch 
« prevailed Mrs. Bevis to perſonate me, [A ſudden 
motion of his, it ſeems, on the appearance of your 
meſſenger]j an eurer her to lie along on a couch: 
A handkerchiet over her neck and face; pretending to 
de ill; the credulous woman drawn in by falſe notions 
of your ill offices, to keep up a variance between a man 
c = q his wife—and ſo . the Letter from your meſ⸗ 
ſenger as me. 3 « Mis 


= 
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* Miſs Rawlins takes pains to excuſe Mrs. Bevis's in- 
* tention. She expreſſes their aſtonuſhment and concern 
$ at what I communicate: But is glad, however, and 
© ſo they are all, that they know in time the vileneſs of 
the baſe man; the two widows and herſelf having, at 
his earneſt invitation, deſigned me a viſit at Mrs. Sin- 
* clair's; ſuppoſing all to be happy between him and 
me; as he aſſured them was the caſe. Mr. Lovelace, 
* ſhe informs me, had handſomely ſatisfied Mrs. Moore. 
And Miſs Rawlins concludes with wiſhing to be fa- 
voured with the particulars of ſo extraordinary a Story, 
as theſe particulars may be of uſe, to let her ſee what 
* wicked creatures (women as well as men) there are in 
the world.” | 

I thank you, my dear, for the draughts of your two 
Letters 'which were intercepted by this horrid man. I 
ſee the great advantage they were of to him, in the pro- 
ſecution of his villainous deſigns againſt the poor wretch 
whom he has ſo long made the ſport of his abhorred 
inventions. | 

Let me repeat, that I am quite ſick of life; and of an 
earth, in which innocent and benevolent ſpirits are ſure to 
be conſidered as aliens, and to be made ſufferers, by the 
genuine ſons and daughters of that earth. 
How unhappy, that thoſe Letters only which could 
have acquainted me with his horrid views, and armed me 
againſt them, and againſt the vileneſs of the baſe women, 
ſhould fall into his hands !—Unhappier ſtill, in that my 
very eſcape to Hamſtead gave him the opportunity of 
receiving them | | if 

Nevertheleſs, I cannot but ftill wonder, how it was 
poſſible for that Tomlinſon to know what paſſed between 
Mr. Hickman and my Uncle Harlowe (a2): A circum- 
ſtance, which gave that vile impoſtor moſt of his credit 
with me. | 
— How the wicked wretch himſelf could find me out at 
Hamftead, muſt alſo remain wholly a myſtery to me. 
He may glory in his contrivances—He, who has more 

() See the Note at the bottom of p. 271. ; | 
T 4 wick- 
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wickedneſs than wit, may glory in his contrivances !—. 
But, after all, I ſhall, I humbly preſume to hope, be 
happy, when he, poor wretch, will be—Alas h can 
ſay what |— 

Adieu, my deareſt friend May you be happy — 
And then your Clariſſa cannot be wholly miſerable! 


LETTER LXVIII. 
Miſs How, To Miſs CLARISSA HarLowe. 


Wean. Nizbt, July 12. 


W RIT E, my deareſt creature, I cannot but write, 
to expreſs. my concern on your dejection. Let me 
beſeech you, my charming excellence, let me beſeech 
you, not to give way to it. 
Comfort yourſelf, on the contrary, in the triumphs 
of a virtue unſullied; à will wholly faultleſs. Who 
[could have withſtood the trials that you have ſur- 
mounted ? Your Couſin Morden will ſoon come. He 
will ſee juſtice done you, I make no doubt, as well with 
regard to what concerns your perſon as your eſtate. 
And many happy days may you yet ſee; and much 
good may you ſtill do, if you will not heighten unavoid- 
able accidents into guilty deſpondency. 
But why, my dear, this pining ſolicitude continued 
after a Reconcihation with relations as unworthy as im- 
placable; whoſe wills are governed by an all-graſping 
Brother, who finds his account in keeping the breach 
open? On this over-ſolicitude, it is now plain to me, 
that the yileſt of men built all his ſchemes. He ſaw 
that you thirſted after it, beyond all reaſon for hope. 
The view, the hope, Lbwa, extremely deſirable, had 
your family been Chriſtians ; or even had they been 
: Pagans who had bowels. 
I ſhall ſend this ſhort Letter [La am obliged to make it 
a ſhort one] by young Rogers, as we call him; the fel- 
low I ſent to you to Hamſtead; an innocent, tho 
pragmatical Ryſtic. Admit him, I pray you, into your 
preſence, that he may report to-me how you look, and 
how you are. Mr. 
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Mr. Hickman ſhould attend you; but I apprehend, 


that all his motions, and mine on too, are watched by 
the execrable wretch: As indeed his are by an agent of 


mine; for I own, that I am ſo apprehenſive of his Plots 
and Revenge, now I know that he has intercepted my 
vehement Letters againſt him, that he is the yes of 
my dreams, as 1 as of my waking fears. 
S WW 

My Mother, at my earneſt importunity, has juſt 
given me leave to write, and to receive your Letters 
But faſtened this condition upon the conceſſion, that 
yours muſt be under cover to Mr. Hickman [ This with 
a view, I ſuppoſe, to give him conſideration with me] z 
-and upon this further condition, that ſhe is to ſee all we 
write —* When girls are ſet upon a point.“ ſhe told one, 
who told me again, it is better for a Mother, if poſ- 
+ fible, to make herſelf of their party, than to op- 

poſe them; ſince there will be then hopes that ſhe 

« will ſtill hold the reins in her own hands. 

Pray let me know what the people are with whom 
you lodge ?—Shall I ſend- Mrs. Tow nſend to direct you 
to lodgings either more ſafe or more convenient for you? 

Be pleaſed to write to me by Rogers; who will wait 
on you for your Anſwer, at your own time. 
Adieu, my deareſt creature. Comfort yourſelf, as you 
een in the like unhappy circumſtances comfort 
Your own ANNA Hows. 


L E T TE R LXIX. 
N CLARAISs4 HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Thurſday, Fuly 13. 

AM extremely concerned, my dear Miſs Howe, for 

being primarily the occaſion of the apprehenſions 

you have of this wicked man's vindictive artempts. 
What a wide-ſpreading error is mine |— | 

If I find, that he ſets on foot any machination againſt 


| you, or againſt Mr. Hickman, I do aſſure you I will con- 


ſent to proſecute him, altho I were ſure I ſhould not 
ſurvive my firſt appearance at the Bar he ſhould be ar- 
-raigned at. I 
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I own the juſtice of your Mother's arguments on 
that ſubjec᷑t; but muſt ſay, that I think there are cir- 
cumſtances in my particular caſe, which will excuſe me, 
altho on a lighter occaſion than that you are appre- 
henſive of I ſhould decline to appear againſt him. 1 
have ſaid, that I may one day enter more particularly 
into this argument. itt 0 

Your meſſenger has now indeed ſeen me. I talked 
with him on the cheat put upon him at Hamſtead: And 
am ſorry to have reaſon to ſay, that had not the poor 
young man been very /mple, and very ſelf-ſufficient, he 
had not been fo groſly deluded. Mrs. Bevis has the ſame 
plea to make for herſelf. A good-natured, thoughtleſs 
wornan; not uſed to converſe with ſo vile and fo ſpe- 
ious a deceiver as him who made his advantage of both 
theſe ſhallow creatures. 

I think I cannot be more private, than where I am. 
I hope I am ſafe. All the riſque I run, is in going out, 
and returning from morning-prayers ; which I have 
two or three times ventured to do; once at Lincolns- 
Inn chapel, at Eleven; once at St. Dunſtan's Fleet- 
ſtreet, at Scven in the morning (a), in a chair both times; 
and twice at Six in the morning, at the neighbouring 
Church in Covent- garden. The wicked wretches I have 
eſcaped from, will not I hope come to Church to look 
for me; eſpecially at ſo early prayers ; and ] have fixed 
upon the privateſt pew in the latter Church to hide my- 
ſelf in; and perhaps I may lay out a little matter in an 
ordinary gown, by way of diſguiſe z my face half hid by 
my mob. I am very careleſs, my dear, of my r 
ance now. Neat and clean, takes up the whole of my 
attention. 1 

The man's name at whoſe houſe 1 lodge, is Smith 
A glove-· mater, as well as ſeller. His wife is the ſhop- 
keeper. A dealer alſo in ſtockens, ribbands, ſnuff, and 
perfumes. A matron- like woman, plain-hearted, and 
prudent. The huſpand an honeſt, induſtrious man. 
And they live in good underſtanding with each other: 

* (a) The Seven o'clock Prayers at St. Dunſtan's have been fince 
diſcontinued.· | A 
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A proof with me, that their hearts are right; for where 
a married couple live together upon ill terms, it is a ſign, 
I think, that each knows ſomething amiſs of the other, 
either with regard to temper or morals, which if the 
world knew as well as themſelves, it would perhaps as 
little like them, as ſuch people like each other. Ha 

the Marriage, where neither man nor wife has any what 
or premeditated evil in their general conduct to reproach 
the other with For even perſons who have bad hearts 
will have a veneration for thoſe who have good ones. 

Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean furniture, on 
the firſt floor, are mine; one they call the dining-room. 

There is, up another pair of ſtairs, a very worthy 
widow-lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name; who, altho' of 
low fortunes, is much reſpected, as Mrs. Smith aſſures 
me, by people of condirion of her acquaintance, for 
her piety, prudence, and underſtanding. With her I 
propoſe to be well acquainted. - 

I thank you, my dear, for your kind, your ſeaſonable 
advice and conſolation. I hope I ſhall have more Grace 
given me, than to deſpond, in the religious ſenſe of the 
word: Eſpecially, as I can apply to myſelf the comfort 
you give me, that neither my will, nor my inconſider- 
ateneſs, has contributed to my calamity. But, never- 
theleſs, the Irreconcileableneſs of my Relations, whom I 
love with an unabated reverence ; my apprehenſions of 
freſh Violences [This wicked man, I doubt, will not yet 
let me reſt]; my being deſtitute of Protection; my 
Youth, my Sex, my Unacquaintedneſs with the World, 
ſubjecting me to inſults; my Reflections on the Scandal 
I have given, added to the Senſe of the Indignities I 
have received from a man, of whom I deſerved not ill; 
all together will undoubredly bring on the effect, that 
cannot be undeſirable to me.— The flower, however, 
perhaps from my natural good conſtitution ; and, as T 
preſume to imagine, from Principles which T hope will, 
min due time, and by due reflection, ſer me above the ſenſe 
of all worldly diſappointments. 

At prefent, my head is much diſordered. I have not 
indeed enjoyed ir wirh any degree of clearneſs, fince the 


violence 
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violence done to that, and to my heart too, by the wicked 

Arts of the abandoned creatures I was caſt among. 
1 I muſt have more conflicts. At times I find myſelf 
not ſubdued enough to my condition, I will welcome 
thoſe conflicts as they come, as probationary ones But 
yet my Father's malediction — the temporary part fo 
* ſtrangely. and ſo literally completed -I cannot, how- 
ever think, when my mind is fronget——But what 
is the ſtory of Iſaac, and Jacob, and Eſau, and of 
* Rebekah's cheating the latter of the Bleſſing deſigned 
for him (in favour of Jacob) given us for in the 27th 
Chapter of Geneſis? My Father uſed, I remember, 
to enforce the Doctrine deducible from it, on his 
children, by many arguments. At leaſt therefore, 
* He muſt believe there is great weight in the curſe he 
has announced; and ſhall I not be ſolicitous to get it 
* revoked, that he may not hereafter be grieved, for 
my ſake, that he did xot revoke it? | 
All I will at preſent add, are my thanks to your Mo- 
ther for her Indulgence to us. Due Compliments to Mr. 
Hickman; and my Requeſt, that you will believe me to 
be, to my laſt hour, and beyond it, if poſſible, my be- 
loved friend, and my dearer Self (for what is now my 

Self ?) Your obliged and affettionate 

e of es CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


| LETTER. LXX. 
Mr. LovELACE, To Joun BELFrORD, £/q; 


Friday, July 7. 
HAVE three of thy Letters at once before me to 
_ anſwer; in each of which thou complaineſt of my 
ſilence; and in one of them telleſt me, that thou canſt 
_ not live without I ſcribble to thee every, day, or every 
other day at leaſt. | CH” i | 
Why, then, die, Jack, if thou wilt. What heart, 
thinkeſt thou, can I have to write, when I have loſt the 
only ſubject worth writing upon? ot 


Help me again to my Angel, to my C LARISSA; 
and thou ſhalt have a Letter from me, or H 
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leaſt, part of a Letter, every hour. All that the Charmer 
of my Mart ſhall ſay, that will I put down: Every 
motion, every air of her beloved perſon, every look, 
will I try to deſcribe ; and when ſhe is ſilent, I will en- 
deavour to tell thee her thoughts, either what they are, 
or what I would have them to be—So that, having ber, 
] ſhall never want aſubject. Having loſt her, my whole 
Soul is a blank : The whole Creation round me, the 
Elements above, beneath, and every-thing I behold (for 
nothing can I enjoy) is a blank without her! 
O Return, Return, thou only Charmer of my Soul! 
Return to thy "adoring Lovelace! What is the Light, 
what the Air, what the Town, what the Country, what's 
Any-thing, without thee? Light, Air, Joy, Harmony, 
in my notion, are but parts of thee; and could they 
be all expreſſed in one word, that word would be 
CLARISSA. 10 ,2 | | | 
O my beloved CLarnss a, Return thou then; once 
more Return to bleſs thy LoVELA COE, who now, by 
the loſs of thee, knows the value of the jewel he has 
ſighted; and riſcs every morning but to curſe the Sun, 
that ſhines upon every-body but him 

I. Sf "oY 7 2» | 
WII I but, Jack, *tis a ſurpriſing thing to me, that 
the dear Fugitive cannot be met with; cannot be heard 
of. She is ſo poor a plotter (for plotting is not her ta- 
lent) that 1 am confident, had I been at liberty, I ſhould 
have found her out before now; altho* the different 
emiſſaries I have employed about town, round the ad- 
jacent villages,” and in Miſs Howe's vicinage, have hi- 
therto failed of ſucceſs. But my Lord continues fo 
weak and low-ſpirited, that there is no getting from him. 
I would not diſoblige a man whom I think in danger 
ſtill: For would his Gout, now it has got him down, 
but give him, like a fair boxer, the riſing· blow, all would 
be. over with him. And here [Pox of his fondneſs for 
mel it happens at a very bad time] he makes me fit 
hours together entertaining him with my rogueries (a 
pretty amuſement for a ſick man ): And yet, whenever 


he 
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he has the Gout, he prays night and morning with his 
Chaplain, But what muſt his notions of Religion be, 
who, after he has noſed and mumbled over his Reſponſes, 
can give a ſigh or groan of ſatisfaction, as if he thought 
he had made up with Heaven; and return with a new 
appetite to my Stories? —Encouraging them, by ſhaking 
his ſides with laughing at them, and calling me a fad 
fellow in ſuch an accent, as ſhews he takes no ſmall de- 
light in his Kinſman. 

The old Peer has been a ſinner in his day, and ſuffers 
for it now: A ſneaking ſinner, Sliding, rather than h- 
ing, into vices, for fear of his reputation: Or, rather, 
for fear of detection, and poſitive ay ; for theſe ſort 
of fellows, Jack, have no real regard for reputation.— 
Paying for what be never had, and never . — to riſe 
to the joy of an enterprize at firſt, hand, which could 
bring him within view of a tilting, or of the henour of 
7 conſidered as the principal man in a Court of 

uſtice. 
I To feeſuch an old Trojan as this, juſt dropping into 
the grave, which I hoped ere this would have been dug, 
and filled up with him; crying out with pain, and grunt- 
ing with weakneſs; yet in the ſame moment crack his 
| kathern face into an borrible laugh, and call a young 
inner charming varlet, encoreing him, as formerly he 
uſed to do the Italian Eunuchs; what a prepoſterous, 

what an unnatural adherence to old habits! $1716 

My two Couſis are generally preſent when 1 enter 
tain, as the old Peer calls it. Thoſe Stories muſt drag 
horribly, that have not more hearers and applauders, 


than relaters. 
Applauders | 
Ay, Belford, W | 


girls pretend to blame me ſometimes for the facto, they 
praiſe my manner, my invention, my intrepidity.— Be- 
{ides, what other people call lame, that call I praiſe: 1 
ever did; and fol very early diſcharged ſhame, that cold- 

water damper to an enterpriſing ſpirit. 
Theſe are {mart girls; they bare if and wi ad 
yer” 
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yeſterday, upon Charlotte's raving againſt me upon a 
related enterprize, I told her, that I had had it in debate 
ſeveral times, whether ſhe were or were not too near of 
kin to me : And that it was once a moot point with me, 
whether I could not love her dearly for a month or fo: 
And perhaps it was well jor her, that another pretty 
little puſs ſtarred up, and diverted me, juſt as I was 
entering upon the courſe. | 

They all three held up their hands and eyes at once. 
But I obſerved, that tho' the girls exclaimed againſt 
me, they were not ſo angry at this plain ſpeaking, as I 
have found my Beloved upon hints fo dark, that I have 
wondered at her quick apprehenſion. 

I told Charlotte, That, grave as ſhe pretended to 
be in her ſiniling reſentments on this declaration, I was 
ſure I ſhould not have been put to the expence of 
above two or three ſtratagems (for nobody admired a 

invention more than ſhe) could I but have diſ- 
entangled her conſcience from the embarraſſes of con- 


ny. 

| pretended to be highly diſpleaſed: So did her 
Siſter for her. I told her, that ſhe ſeemed as much in 
earneſt, 'as if ſhe had thought me ſo; and dared the 
trial. Plain words, I ſaid, in theſe caſes, were more 
ſhocking to their Sex than gradatim actions. And I 
bid Patty not be diſpleaſed at my diſtinguiſhing her 
Siſter; ſince I had a great food toy do likewiſe, 

An Italian Air, in my ufual careleſs way, a half- 
ſtruggled-for kiſs from me, and a ſhrug of the ſhoulder 
by way of admiration, from each pretty Couſin, and 
Sad, fad fellow, from the old Peer, attended with a 
lide-ſhaking laugh, made us all friends. 

There, Jack !—Wilk thou, or wilt thou not, take 
this for a Letter? There's Quantity, I am ſure.— Ho 
have I filled a ſheer (not a ſhort-hand ene indeed) with- 
out a ſubject! My fellow ſhall take this; for he is going 
to town. And if thou canſt think tolerably of ſuch 
execrable ſtuff, I will foon ſend thee another. 


I. E 1. 
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LETTER LXXI. 


Mr. Lover acz, To Jonn BeLrorD, Ef; 


Six Saturday Morning, July 8. 
FAVE I nothing new, nothing diverting,” in my 


whimſical way, thou aſkeſt, in one of thy three 


Letters before me, to entertain thee with? And thou 
telleſt me, that, hen I have leaſt to narrate, to ſpeak 
in the Scotiſh phraſe, I am moſt diverting. A pretty 
compliment, either to thyſelf, or to me. To both in- 

deed !—A ſign that thou haſt as frothy a heart as I a 
head. But canſt thou ſuppoſe, that this admirable 
woman-is not All, is not Eyery-thing with me? | Yet 
I dread to think of her too; for detection of all my 
contrivances, I doubt, muſt come next. 

The old Peer is alſo full of Miſs Harlowe : And fo 
are my Couſins. |. He hopes I will not be ſuch a dog 
[There's a ſpecimen of bis peer-like dialect] as to think 
of doing diſhonourably by a woman of ſo much-merit, 
beauty, and fortune; and be ſays of ſo good a family. 
Bur 1 tell him, that this is a ſtring he mult not touch: 
That it is a very tender point: In ſhart, is my ſore place; 
and that I am afraid he would handle it too roughly, 
were Ito put myſalt in the power of 10 date an 
operator. 

He ſhakes his crazy head. He: thinks all is not as 
it ſhould be between us; longs to have me preſent her 
to him as my wife; and often tells me what great 
things he will do, additional to his former propoſals; 
and what preſents he will make on the birth of the 
firſt child. But I hope the whole of his Eſtate will be 
in my hands before ſuch an event take place. No 
harm in Boping, Jack | Lord M. ſays, Were it not for 
hope, the heart would break. 

* a | 
Eich o'clock at Mid-Summer, and theſe lazy Var- 
leteſſes (in full health) not come down yet to breakfaſt! 


— 1 a confounded Indecency in young Ladies, 5 
1 et 
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jet a Rake know that they love their beds ſo dearly, 
and, at the ſame time, where 10 have them ! But I'll. 
uniſh them They ſhall breakfaſt with their old 
Uncle, and yawn at one another, as if for a wager ; 
while I drive my Phaeton to Colonel Ambroſe's, who 


yeſterday gave me invitation both to breakfaſt and 


dine, 


on account of two Yorkſhire Nieces, celebrated toaſts, 


who have been with him this fortnight paſt ; and 


who, 


he ſays, want to ſce me, So, Jack, all women do 
not run away from me, thank Heaven —I wiſh I 
could have leave of my heart, ſince the dear fugitive is 
ſo ingrateful, to drive her out of it with another Beauty. 
But who can ſupplant her ? Who can be admitted to a 


place in it after Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ? 


At my return, if I can find a ſubje&, I will ſcrib- 


ble on, to oblige thee. 


My Phaeton's ready. My Couſins ſend me word 
they are juſt coming down: So in ſpite Ill be gone. 


Saturday afternoon. 


I pip ſtay to dine with the Colonel, and his Lad 


and Nieces : But J could not paſs the afternoon 


witl 


them, for the heart of me. There was enough in the 


perſons and faces of the two young Ladies to ſet me upon 


compariſons, Particular features held my attention for. 


a few moments : But thoſe ſerved but to whet my im- 
tience to find the Charmer of my Soul; who, for 


erſon, for Air, for Mind, had never any equal. 


| My 


heart recoiled and ſickened .upon comparing minds 
and converſation. Pert wit, a too ſtudied deſire to 
pleaſe; each in high good humour with herſelf; an 
open-mouth affectation in both, to ſhew white teeth, 
as if the principal excellence; and to invite amorous 
familiarity, by the promiſe of a ſweet breath; at the 
lame time reflecting tacitly upon breaths arrogantly 


implied to be leſs pure. | 
Once I could have. borne them. 


They ſeemed to be diſappointed that I was fo ſoon 
able to leave them. Yet have I not at preſent ſo much 
2 My Clariſſa has cured 4 of my vanity] as to 


OL, V. 


attri- 
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attribute their diſappointment ſo much to particular 
liking of me, as to their own ſelf-admiration. They 
looked upon me as a connoifſeur in Beauty. They 
would have been proud of engaging my attention, as 
ſuch : But ſo affected, fo flimſy-witted, mere ſkin- 
deep Beauties — They had looked no further into 
themſelves than what their glaſſes had enabled them to 
ſee : And their glaſſes were flattering-glaſſes too ; for 
I thought them paſſive-faced, and ſpiritleſs ; with eyes, 
however, upon the hunt for conqueſts, and beſpeaking 
the attention of others, in order to countenance their 
own,—l believe I could, with a little pains, have given 
them life and ſoul, and to every feature of their faces 
ſparkling information But my Clariſſa !—O Belford, 
my Clariſſa has made me eyeleſs and ſenſeleſs to every 
other Beauty !—Do thou find her for me, as a ſubject 
worthy of my pen, or This ſhall be the laſt from 

Thy LovzLAcxk. 


CETTER Lil. 
M. LovEzLACE, To Join BEirorp, Z.; 


E Sunday Night, July q. 
OW, Jack, have I a ſubject with a vengeance, 
I am in the very height of my tryal for all my 
ſins tro my beloved Fugitive. For here, yeſterday, at 
about Five o'Clock, arrived Lady Sarah Sadleir and 
Lady Betty Lawrance, each in her Chariot-and-fix. 
Dowagers love Equipage ; and theſe cannot travel ten 

miles without a Set, and half a dozen horſemen. 
My time had hung heavy upon my hands; and 
ſo I went to Church after dinner. Why may not 
handſome fellows, thought I, like to be looked at, as 
well as hand@me wenches ? I fell in, when Service was 
over, with Major Warneton ; and ſo came not home 
till after Six ; and was ſurpriſed, at entering the Court- 
yard here, to find it littered with equipages and ſer- 
vants. I was ſure the ownets of them came for no 


good to me. | 
ends... wa Lady 
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1750 Sarah, I ſoon found, was raiſed to this viſit 
Lady Betty; who has health enough to allow her 
to look out of herſelf, and out of her own affairs, for 
buſineſs. Yet congratulation to Lord M. on his 
amendment [Spiteful devils on both accounts I] was the 
ayowed errand. But coming in my abſence, I Was 
their principal ſubject: and they had opportunity to 
ſet each other's heart againſt me. 

Simon Parſons hinted this to me, as I paſſed by the 
Steward's office; for it ſeems they talked loud; and 
he was making up ſome accounts with old Pritchard. 

However, I haſtened to pay my duty to them. 
Other. people not — there is no excule for. 
the neglect of our own, you know. 


And now I enter upon my TRVYAI. 


WH horrible grave faces was I received, The 
two antiques only bowed their tabby heads ; 
making longer faces than ordinary; and all the old 
lines appearing ſtrong in their furrowed foreheads and 
fallen cheeks; How do you, Couſin ? and, How 
do you, Mr. Lovelace ? looking all round at one 


another, as who ſhould ſay, Do You ſpeak firſt ;. 


and, Do You : For they ſeemed reſolved to loſe no 
time. 

I had nothing for it, but an air as manly, as theirs 
was. womanly. Your ſervant, Madam, to Lady 
Betty; and, Your ſervant, Madam am glad to ſee 
you abroad, to Lady Sarah. 

I took my ſeat. Lord M. looked horribly glum; 
his fingers claſpt, and turning round and round, un- 
der and over, his but juſt diſgouted thumbs ; his ſallow - 
face, and goggling eyes, caſt upon the floor, on the 
fire-place, on his two Siſters, on his two»Kinfwomen, 
by turns ; but not once deigning to look upon me. 

Then I began to think of the Laudanum and Wet 
Cloth, I told thee of long ago; and to call myſelf in 
queſtion for a tenderneſs of heart that will never do 


me good. a 
8 v2 At 
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At laſt, Mr. Lovelace; - Couſin Lovelace !—Hem! 
—Hem I am ſorry, very ſorry, heſitated Lady 
Sarah, that there is no hope of your ever taking up 

What's the matter-#ow, Madam? ; 

The matter now !—W hy, Lady Betty has two Let- 
ters from Miſs Harlowe, which have told us what's 
the matter—Are all women alike with you ? 
| Yes; I could have anſwered ; *bating the difference 

which Pride makes. 4 

Then they all chorus'd upon me Such a character 
as Miſs Harlowe's ! cried one A Lady of fo much 

neroſity and good ſenſe ! another—How charmingly 

e writes ! the two maiden monkies, looking at her fine 
hand-writing : Her perfections my crimes, What can 
you expect will be the end of theſe things? cried Lady 
Sarah—Damn'd, damn'd doings ! vociferated the Peer, 
ſhaking his looſe-fleſh'd wabbling chaps, which hung 
on his Shoulders like an old cow's dew- lap. | 

For my part, I hardly knew whether to ſing or ſay, 
what I had to reply to theſe all-at-once attacks upon 
me !— Fair and foftly, Ladies—One at a time, I be- 
ſeech you. I am not to be hunted down without be- 
ing heard, I hope. Pray let me ſee theſe Letters. I 
beg you will let me ſee them. x 

There they are : —That's the firſt—Read it out, if 

I opened a Letter from my Charmer, dated Thur/- 
day, June 29. our Wedding-day, that was to be, and 
written to Lady Betty Lawrance. By the contents, to 
my great joy, I find the dear creature is alive and well, 
and in charming ſpirits. But the direction where to 
ſend an anſwer was ſo ſcratched out, that I could not 
read it; which afflicted me much. 

She puts three queſtions in it to Lady Betty. 

iſt, About a Letter of hers, dated June 7. con- 
gratulating me on my Nuptials, and which I was ſo 
good as to ſave Lady Betty the trouble of writing 
A very civil thing of me, I think. - | 

Again—* Whether ſhe and one of her Nieces Mon- 
8 EY, 56 tague 
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ee tague were to go to town, on an old Chancery-Suit?“ 
And, Whether they actually did go to town ac- 
« cordingly, and to Hamſtead afterwards ?“ and, 
« Whether they brought to town from thence the 
« young creature whom they viſited;“ was the ſub- 
ject of the ſecond and third queſtions. _ 
A little inquiſitive dear rogue! and what did -ſhe 
expect to be the better for theſe queſtions ?—But cu- 
riolity, damn'd curioſity, is the itch of the Sex Vet 
when didſt thou know it turned to their henefit ?—For 
they ſeldom enquire, but, when they fear — And the 
proverb, as my Lord has it, ſays, It comes with a fear. 
That is, I ſuppoſe, what they fear generally happens, 
becauſe there is generally occaſion for the fear. 
| Curioſity indeed ſhe avows to be her only motive for 
theſe interrogatories : , For tho” ſhe ſays, her Ladyſhip 
may ſuppoſe the queſtions are not aſked for good to 
ne, yet the anſwer can do me no harm, nor her good, 
only to give her to underſtand whether I have told 
her à parcel of damn'd lyes; that's the plain Engliſh 
of her enquir 7. #; Hh by 
Well, Madam, faid I, with as much philoſophy as 
I could aſſume; and may I aſk—Pray, what was your 
Ladyſhip's. Anſwer ? | 
There's a copy of it, toſſing it to me, very diſre- 
ſpectfully. 1 
This Anſwer was dated Fuly 1. A very kind and 
complaiſant one to the Lady, but very So- ſo to her 
or Kinſman— That people can give up their own 
ſh and blood with A much eaſe !—She tells her 
* how proud all our family would be of an alliance 
* with ſuch an excellence.“ She does me juſtice 
in faying how much I adore, her, as an angel of 
a woman; and begs of her for I know not how 
many ſakes, beſides my Soul's fake, that ſhe will 
be ſo good as * to have me for an huſband :”* 
And anſwers—thou' wilt” gueſs how—to the Lady's 
n 3 ECO Lu ROE 
Well, Madam; and, pray, may I be favoured 
. U 3 with 
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with the Lady's other Letter ? I preſume it is in reply 
to yours. a 

It is, ſaid the Peer: But, Sir, let me aſk you a 
few queſtions, before you read it. Give me the Letter, 
Lady Betty, mo 

There it is, my Lord. | 3 
Then on went the ſpectacles, and his head moved to 
the \lines—A charming pretty hand !—I have often 
heard, that this Lady is a genus. 

And fo, Jack, repeating my Lord's wiſe comments 
and queſtions will let thee into the contents of this mer- 
cileſs Letter. Is * 

« Monduy, 3.“ [reads my Lord Let me 
fee — That was laſt Monday; no longer ago ! Mon. 
day, Fuly the third—Madam—I cannot excuſe my. 
4 elf” Lum, um, um, um, um, um [humming in- 
articulately, and ſkipping]—** I muſt own to you, 
Madam, that the honour of being related” — 
Off went the ſpectacles— Now, tell me, Sir-r, Has 
not this Lady Toft all the friends ſhe had in the world, 
D In mon 

She has very implacable friends, my Lord : We all 
OOO ag i en er es 

But has ſhe not loſt them all for your ſake ?—Tell 
me That. i OJ r 15 W 
l believe ſo, Py Lad... --::.. [OD 

Well then I am glad thod att not ſo graceleſs 2 
to dehy That. 1 nn 
On went the ſpectacles again“ I muſt own to you, 
Madam, that the honcür of beidg related to Ladies 
as eminent for their virtue, as for their deſcent' 
Very pretty,” truly! faid my Lord, repeating **. as em- 
ts nent for their virtue as for their deſtent, was, at 
“ firſt, no ſmall Enducement with me to lend an ear 


x 


10 Mr. Lovelace s address r 
There is dignity, born dignity, in this Lady, cricd 
„„ Son Wren, © als n | 
Lady Sarah. She would have been a grace to our 
family.” WT 1 4. . 4 Ne ia git ry 


8 Lach 


A preſumptuous one; a puni 
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Lady Betty. Indeed ſhe would. | 
Lovel. T'o a Royal Family, I will venture to fay, 
Lord M. Then what a deviſ—- | 
Lovel. Pleaſe to read on, my Lord. It cannot be 

ber Letter, if it does not make you admire her more 

and more as you read, Couſin Charlotte, Couſin 

Patty, pray attend—Read on, my Lord. 

Miſs Charlotte. Amazing fortitude ! 
Miſs Patty only lifted up her dove's eyes. 
Lord M. reading] And the rather, as I was de. 

« termined, had it come to effect, to do every-thing 

„ in my power to deſerve your favourable opinion.“ 
Then again they chorus'd upon me ! | 

A bleſſed time of it, poor 1!—1 had nothing for it 

but impudence f 
Lovel. Pray read on, my Lord—I told you how 

you would all admire her Or, ſhall I redddꝰ̃ 
Lord M. Damn'd afſurance! [then reading] I had 

another motive, which I knew would of itſelf give 

«© me merit with your whole os [They were all ear] 

ably preſumptuous 
one, as it has proved: in the hope that I might be 

« an humble means in the hand of Providence, to re- 

e claim a man who had, as I thought, good ſenſe 

«*« enough at bottom to be reclaimed ; or at leaſt gra- 

« titude enough to acknowlege the intended obliga- 

« tion, whether the generous hope were to ſucceed 


or not.“ Excellent young creature |— 


Excellent young creature ! echoed the Ladies, with 
5 handkerchiefs at their eyes, attended with noſe- 
muſic. 

Lovel. By my ſoul, Miſs Patty, you weep in the 
wrong place: You ſhall never go with me to a tragedy. 
Lady Betty. Hardened wretch |— _ | 
His Lordſhip had pulled off his ſpectacles to ps 


them, His eyes were miſty ; and he thought 
fault in his ſpectacles. | | 
Iſaw they were all cocked and primed To be ſure that 
is a very pretty ſentence, =_ I—That is the W 
4 
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of this Lady, that in every line, as ſhe writes on, ſhe 
improves upon herſelf. Pray, my Lord, proceed—] 
know her ſtyle ; the next ſentence will ſtill riſe upon us. 
Tord M. Damn'd fellow! [again ſaddling and read. 
ing] © But I have been moſt egregiouſly miſtaken in 
Mr. Lovelace!“ [Then they all clamoured again.] 
The only man, I perſuade myſelf.—“ 

Lovel. Ladies may perſuade themſelves to any- thing: 
But how can ſhe anſwer for what other men would or 
would not have done in the ſame circumſtances ? 

Il was forced to ſay any-thing to ſtifle their outcries, 
'Pox take ye all together, thought I; as if I had not 
vexation enough in loſing her ! | 
Tord M. [reading] * The only man, I perſuade 
« myſelf, pretending to be a gentleman, in whom I 
* could have been ſo much miſtaken.” | 
They were all beginning again—Pray, my Lord, 
proceed — Hear, hear—Pray, Ladies, hear —Now, 
my Lord, be pleaſed to proceed. The Ladies are 
SEES N 1 
So they were; loſt in admiration of me, hands and 
eyes uplifted. 1 
Tord M. I will, to thy confuſion; for he had looked 
over the next ſentence. | | NOM 
What wretches, Belford, what ſpiteful wretches, are 
or mortals So rejoiced to ſting one another ! to 
fre each other ſtung | | 

Lord M. [reading]! For while I was endeavouring 
* to ſave a drowning wretch, I have been, not acci- 
“ dentally, but premeditatedly, and of ſet purpoſe, 

.  * drawn in after him.” — What ſay you to this, Sir-r? 


0 5 Ay, Sir, what ſay you to this? 


TLovel. Say! Why I fay it is a very pretty metaphor, 
if it would but hold.— ut if Art 1 av my hed. 
read on, Let me hear what is further ſaid, and I will 
ſpeak to it all together. © i 
Tord M. I will.—“ And he has had the glory to 
& add to the Liſt of thoſe he has ruined, a 2 _ 


- 


4 
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« [ will be bold to ſay, would not have diſparaged his 


« own,” _ 
They all looked at me, as expecting me to ſpeak. 

TLovel. Be pleaſed to proceed, my Lord: I will ſpeak 
to this by-and-by—How came ſhe to know, I kept @ 
Liſt I will ſpeak to this by-and-by. 

Lord M. [reading on]. And this, Madam, by 
« means, that would ſhock humanity to be made ac- 
« quainted with.“ | 

Then again, in a hurry, off went the ſpectacles. 
This was a plaguy ſtroke upon me. I thought my- 
ſelf an oak in impudence; but, by my troth, this had 
almoſt felled me. F 
Lord M. What ſay you to this, STR-R !— 
Remember, Jack, to read all their Sirs in this dia- 
logue with a double rr, Sir-r ! denoting indignation 
rather than reſpect. 20 u 
They all looked at me, as if to ſee if I could bluſh. 
Lovel. Eyes off, my Lord!—Eyes off, Ladies! 
[looking baſbfully, I believe — What ſay I to this, 
my Lordi — Why, I fay, that this Lady has a ſtrong 
manner of expreſſing herſelf That's al. There are 
many things that paſs among Lovers, which a man 
cannot explain himſelf upon before grave people. 
"Lady Betty. Among Lovers, Sr f But, Mr. Love- 
lace, can you ſay that this Lady behaved either like a 
a weak, or a credulous perſun? Can you ſay 
Lovel. I am ready to do the Lady all manner of 
juſtice, —But, pray now, Ladies, if I am to be thus 
interrogated, let me know the contents of the reſt of 
the Letter, that I may be prepared for my defence, as 
you are all for my arraignment. For, to be required 
to anſwer piecemeal thus, without knowing what is to 
follow, is a curſed enfnaring way of proceeding. 
They gave me the Letter: I read it thro* to myſelf : 
And by the repetition of what I ſaid, thou wilt gueſs 
at. the remaining contents. + 3 
You ſhall find, Ladies, you Mall find, my Lord, 
that I will not ſpare myſelf. Then holding the Fe 
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in my hand, and looking upon it, as a L upon 
his Brief; 
Miss Harlowe ſays, „ That when your Lady ſhip” 
ſcurning to Lady Betty] © ſhall, know, that in the 
progreſs to hep ruin, wilful falſhoods, repeated for: 
geries, and numberleſs perjuries, were not the leaſt 
i of my crimes, you will judge that ſhe can have no 
e principles that will make her worthy of an alliance 
« with Ladies of yours, and your noble Siſter's cha- 
« racter, if ſhe could not, from her ſoul, declare, that 
* ſuch an alliance can never now take place.“ 

_ Surely, Ladies, this is paſſion! This is not reaſon. 
Tf our amily would not think themſelves diſhonoured 
by my marrying a perſon whom I had ſo treated; but, 
on the. contrary, would rejoice that I did her this 
Juſtice 3 and if ſhe has come out pure gold from 
the aſſay ; and has nothing to _ reproach herſelf with; 
why ſhould it be an impeachment of her ice, to 
conſent that ſuch an alliance ſhould take 5 ? 

\ She cannot think herſelf the worſe, july ſhe cannot, 
for what was done againſt her will. 
Their countenances menaced a general uproar— But! 
proceeded. 

Your Lordſhip read to us, That the had an hope, a 
preſum tuous one ; nay, a Puniſbably preſumptuous one, 
mne calls it; ** that ſhe might be a means in the hands 
« of Provide enge, to reclaim me; and that this, ſhe 
knew, if effected, would give her a merit with you 
* all.“ But from what would ſhe reclaim me ?—She 
had beard, you'll ſay (but ſhe had only heard, at the 
time ſhe entertai ned 7h That Hope) that, to expreſs myſelf 
in the womens dialed, I was à very Wicked. fellow :— 
Well, and what then Why, truly, the very mo- 
ment the was. convinced, by her own experience, that 
the charge againſt me was more than bearſay; and that, 
of conſequence, I was a fit ſubject for her generous en- 

deavours to work: upon; ſhe would needs give me up. 


Accordingly. ſhe 1 out, and declares, that the Ce- 
remony w oh would repair all, * never take * 
| an 


| 
| 
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Can this be from any other motive than female reſent- 
ment? 

This brought them all upon me, as I intended it 
ſhould : It was as a tub to a whale; and after I had 
let them play with it awhile, I claimed their attention, 
'and, knowing that they always loved to hear me prate, 
went on. 

The Lady, it is plain, thought, that the reclaiming 
of a man from bad habits was a much ea/ter taſk than, 
in the nature of things, it can be. | 

She writes, as your Lordſhip has read, That in 
« endeavouring to ſave a drowning wretch, ſhe had 
“been, not accidentally, but premeditatedly, and of 
«© ſet purpoſe, drawn in after him.“ But how is this, 
Ladies ?—You ſee by her own words, that I am ſtill far 
from being out of danger myſelf. Had ſhe found me, 
in a quagmire ſuppoſe, and I had got out of it by her 
means, and left her to periſh in it ; that would have 
been a crime indeed, But is not the fact quite other- 
wiſe ? Has ſhe not, if her allegory prove what ſhe 
would thave it prove, got out herſelf, and left me 
floundering ſtill deeper and deeper in ?—What - ſhe 
ſhould: have done, had ſhe been in earneſt to ſave me, 
was, to join her hand with mine, that ſo we might by 
our united ſtrength help one another out. held out 
my hand to her, and beſought her to give me hers;;— 
But, no, truly! ſhe was determined to get out herſelf 
as faſt as ſhe could, let me int or ſwim: Refuſing 
her aſſiſtance (againſt her own principles) becauſe. ſhe 
faw 1 wanted ĩt.— Lou ſee, Ladies, you ſee, my Lord, 
how pretty tinkling words run away with ears inclined 
to be muſical. | r 

They were all ready to exclaim again: But I went 
on, proleptically, as a Rhetorician would ſay, before 
their voices could break out into words. 1,058 
But my fair accuſer ſays, That, I have added to 
« the Liſt of thoſe I have ruined, a name, that would 
e not have diſparaged my own.“ It is true, I have 
been gay and enterprizing. It is in my conſtitution to be 


wa - fo. 
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ſo. I know not how I came by ſuch a conſtitution : 
But I was never accuſtomed to check or controul ; 
that you all know. When a man finds himſelf hur- 
ried by paſſion into a ſlight offence, which, however 
Night, will not be forgiven, he may be made de- 
ſperate: As a thief, who only intends a robbery, is 
often by reſiſtance, and for ſelf-preſeryation, drawn in 
to commit a murder, | ; 

I, was a ſtrange, a horrid wretch with every one, But 
he muſt be a filly fellow who has not ſomething to ſay 
for himſelf, when every cauſe has its black and its white 
fide. —Weftminſter- hall, Jack, affords every day as 
confident defences as mine. we nag 

But what right, proceeded I, has this Lady to com- 
lain of 'me, when ſhe as good as ſays—Here, Love- 
ce, you have ated the part of a villain by me—You 
would repair your fault: But I won't let you, that I 
may have the ſatisfaction of expoſing you; and the 
pride of refuſing you. 46 te 

But, was that the caſe ? Was that the caſe ? Would 
I pretend to ſay, I would n marry the Lady, if ſhe 
would have me ? St | Th | 
Tovel. You find ſhe tenounces Lady Betty's me- 
diation— EE I e eee 

Lord M. [interrupting me] Words are wind ; but 
deeds are mind: What ſignifies your eurſed quibbling, 
Bob ?—Say plainly, If ſhe will have you, will you 
have her ? Anſwer me, Yes or no; and lead us not 4 
wild. gooſe chace after your meaning. b 

| Lovel. She knows 1 would. But here, my Lord, 
if ſhe thus goes on to expoſe hetſelf and me, ſhe will 
make it a diſhonour to us both to'marry. 

Charl. But how muſt ſhe have been treated— 
TLovel. [interrupting her] Why now, Couſin Char- 
lotte, chucking her under the chin, would you have 
me tell you all that has paſſed between the Lady and 
me? Would You care, had you a bold and enter- 
prizing Lover, that Proclamation ſhould be made of 
every little piece of amorous roguery, that he offered 
to you 2 ame mman annere Char- ö 
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Charlotte reddened. They all began to exclaim. 
But I proceeded, | 

The Lady ſays, ** She has been diſhonoured“ (de- 
vil take me, if I ſpare myſelf) by means, that would 
« ſhock humanity to be made acquainted with them.“ 
She is 81 innocent Lady, and may not be a judge of 
the means ſhe hints at. Over-niceneſs may be Under-nice- 
eſs : Have you not ſuch a proverb, my Lord ?—tan- 
tamount to, One extreme produces another Such a 
Lady as This, may poſſibly think her caſe more extra- 
ordinary than it is. This I will take upon me to ſay, 
That if ſhe has met with the only man in the world 
who would have treated her, as ſhe ſays I have treated 
her, I have met in her with the only woman in the world 
who would have made ſuch a rout about a caſe that 
is uncommon only from the circumſtances that at- 
tend it. | 

This brought them all upon me ; hands, eyes, 
voices, all lifted up at once, But my Lord M. who 
has in his head (the laſt ſeat of retreating lewdneſs) as 
much wickedneſs as I have in my heart, was forced 
(upon the air I ſpoke this with, and Charlotte's and 
all the reſt reddening) to make a mouth that was big 
enough to ſwallow up the other half of his face; cry- 
ing out, to avoid laughing, Oh! Oh !—as if under 
the power of a gouty twinge. 

adſt thou ſeen how the two tabbies and the young 
grimalkins looked at one another, at my Lord, and 
at me, by turns, thou too wouldſt have been ready 
to ſplit thy ugly face juſt in the middle. Thy mouth 
has already done half the work, And, after all, I 
found not ſeldom in this converſation, that my hu- 
morous undaunted way forced a ſmile into my ſervice 
from the prim mouths of the young Ladies, * They, 
, Pres had they met with ſuch another intrepid Fel- 
* low as myſelf, who had firſt gained upon their affe- 
* (tions, would not have made ſuch a rout as my Be- 
* loved has done, about ſuch an affair as that we were 
* aſſembled upon. Young Ladies, as I have obſerved 
on 
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on an hundred occaſions, fear not half ſo much for 
*' themſelves, as their Mothers do for them, But here 
* the Girls were forced to put on grave airs, and to ſeem 
angry, becauſe the Antiques made the matter of ſuch 
high importance. Yet ſo lightly ſat anger and fellow- 
feeling at their hearts, that they were forced to purſe 
in their mouths, to ſuppreſs, the ſmiles I now-and- 
then laid out for: While the Elders having had Roſes 
(chat is to ſay, Daughters) of their qyyo, and knowing 
how fond Men are of a Trifle, would have been very 
* Joth to have had them. nipt in the bud, without ſaying, 
By your leave, Mrs. Roſe-buſh, to the mother of it. 

The next article of my indictment was for Forgery; 
and for perſonating of Lady Betty and my Couſin Char- 
lotte. Two ſhocking charges, thou'lt ſay : And ſo 
they were !—The Peer was outrageous upon the For- 
gery-charge. The 08 vowed _—_ to forgive the 

onating part. Not a peace-maker among them, 
* al turned women, and ſcolded. _ 

My Lord told me, That he believed in his conſcience 
there was not a viler fellow upon God's Earth, than me. 
— What ſignifies mincing the matter, ſaid he ?—And 
| that it was not the firſt time I had forged his hand. 

To this I anſwered, that I ſuppoſed, When the Sta- 
tute of Scandalum Magnatum was framed, there were 
a good many in the Peerage, who knew they. deſerved 
hard names; and that that Law therefore was rather 
made to privilege their Qualities, than to whiten their 
Character s. 3 | 

He called upon me to explain myſelf, with a Sir-r, 
- ſo pronounced, as to ſhew, that one of the moſt ig- 
nominious words in our language was in his head. 

People, I ſaid, that were fenced in by their quality, 
and by their years, ſhould not take freedoms, that a 
man of ſpirit could not put up with, unleſs he were 
able heartily to deſpiſe the inſulter. 

This ſet him in a violent paſſion. ' He would ſend for 
Pritchard inſtantly. Let Pritchard be called. He would 
alter his Will; and all he could leave from me, he 12 
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Do, do, my Lord, ſaid I: I always valued my own 


Pleaſure above your Eſtate. But I'll let Pritchard know, 


that if he draws, he ſhall ſign and ſeal, . | 

Why, what would I do to Pritchard ?—Shaking his 
crazy head at me. OS 

Only, what he, or any man elſe, writes with his pen, 
to deſpoil me of what I think my right, he ſhall ſeal 
with his cars ; that's all, my Lord. 

Then the two Ladies interpoſed. 

Lady Sarah told me, That I carried things a great 
way; and that neither Lord M. nor any of them, de- 
ſerved the treatment I gave them. 

I faid, I could not bear to be uſed ill by my Lord, for 
two reaſons ; firſt, Becauſe I reſpected his Lordſhip above 
any man living ; and next, Becauſe it looked as if I were 
induced by ſelfiſh conſiderations to take that from Him, 
which nobody elſe would offer to me. 

And what, returned he, ſhall be my inducement to 
take what I do at your hands? Hay, Sir? 

Indeed, Couſin Lovelace, faid Lady Betty, with great 
gravity, we do not any of us, as Lady Sarah ſays, deſerve 
at your hands the treatment you give us: And let me 
tell you, that I don't think my character, and your Couſin 
Charlotte's, ought to be proſtituted, in order to ruin an 
innocent Lady. She muſt have known early the good 
opinion we all have of her, and how much we wiſhed 
her to be your wife. This good opinion of ours has 
been an inducement to her (You ſee ſhe ſays ſo) to liſten 
to your addreſs. And this, with her friends folly, has 
helpt to throw her into your power. How you have 
requited her, is too apparent. It becomes the character 
ye all bear, to diſclaim your actions by her. And, let 
me tell you, that to have her abuſed by wicked people 
raiſed up to perſonate us, or any of us, makes a double 
call upon us todiſclaim them. 

Lovel. Why this is talking ſomewhat like. I would 
have you all diſclaim my actions. I own I have done 
very vilely by this Lady. One ſtep led to another. I 
am curit with an enterprizing ſpirit, I hate to be _ : 
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© * Failed! interrupted Lady Sarah. What a ſhame to 
talk at this rate Did the Lady ſet up a contention with 

ou? All nobly ſincere, and plain-hearted, have I heard 

Aifs Clariſſa Harlowe is: Above Art, above Diſguiſe, 
neither, the Coquet, nor the Prude!—Poor Lady ! She 
deſerved a better fate from the man for whom ſhe took 
the ſtep which ſhe ſo freely blames! _ 

This above half affected me—Had this diſpute been 
ſo handled by every one, Ihad been aſhamed to look up. 
T began to be baſhful. 4 | 
Charlotte aſked, If I did not ſtill ſeem inclinable to 
do the Lady juſtice, if ſhe would accept of me? It 
would be, ſhe dared to ſay, the greateſt felicity the fa- 
mily could know (She would anſwer for one) that this 
fine Lady were of it, 4 ol | 
They all declared to the ſame effect; and Lady Sarah 

t the matter home to me. | 4 7 #4 

But my Lord Marplot would have it, that I could not 
be ſerious for ſix minutes together. 

I told his Lordſhip, that he was miſtaken; light as 
he thought I made of this ſubject, I never knew any 
that went ſo near my heart. | 

Miſs Patty ſaid, She was glad to hear hat: Indeed 
ſhe was glad to hear that : And her ſoft eyes gliſtened 
with pleaſure. | | 

Lord M. called her Sweet Soul, and was ready to cry. 
Not from humanity neither, Jack. This Peer has no 
bowels ; as thou mayeſt obſerve by his treatment of me. 
But when peoples minds are weakened by a ſenſe of their 
own infirmities, and when they are drawing on to their 
latter ends, they will be moved on the ſlighteſt occaſions, 
whether. thoſe offer from within, or without them. And 
this, frequently, the unpenetrating world calls Zamanity, 
when all the time, in compaſſionating the miſeries of 
human nature, they are but pitying themſelves ; and were 
they. in ſtrong health and ſpirits, would care as little for 
any-body elſe as thou or I do. 

HFiere broke they off my Tryal for this Sitting. Lady 


Sarah was much fatigued, It was agreed to purſue the 
EY To ſubject 
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ſubject in the morning. They all, however, retired 
together, and went into private conference. 


LETTER LXXIIL 


Mr. Lov LACE. In Continuation. 


IHE Ladies, inſtead of taking up the ſubject where 
; we had laid it down, muſt needs touch upon paſ- 

ſages in my fair Accuſer's Letter, which I was in hopes 
they would have let reſt, as we were in a tolerable way. 
But, truly, they muſt hear all they could hear, of our 
Story, and what I had to ſay to thoſe paſſages, that they 
might be better enabled to mediate between us, if I 
ar really and indeed inclined to do her the hoped-for 
_ Theſe paſſages were, 1ſt, © That after I had com- 
4 pulſatorily tricked her into the act of going off with 
“ me, I carried her to one of the worſt houſes in 
London.“ 

2. * That I had made a wicked attempt upon her; in 
e reſentment of which, ſhe fled to Hamſtead, privately. 

3dly, Came the Forgery, and perſonating charges 
again; and we were upon the point of renewing our 
quarrel, before we could get to the next charge: Which 
was {till worſe. 4 26 7 
For that (Athly) was, That having betrayed her 
« back to the vile houſe, I firſt robbed her of her Senſes, 
and then of her Honour; detaining her afterwards a 
« priſoner there“ | 
Were I to tell thee the gloſſes I put upon theſe heavy 
charges, what would it be, but to repeat many of the 
extenuating arguments I have uſed in my Letters to thee ? 
—Suffice it, therefore, to ſay, that I inſiſted much, by way 
of palliation, on the Lady's extreme niceneſs: On her 
difidence in my honour: On Miſs Howe's contriving 
ſpirit; plots on their parts begetting plots on mine: On 
the high paſſions of the Sex. I aſſerted, that my whole 
view, in gently reſtraining her, was to oblige her to for- 
give me, and to marry me; and this, for the honour of 
1 Vo L. v. X both 


* 
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both families. I boaſted of my on good qualities; 
ſome of which none that know me, deny; and to which 
few Libertines can lay claim. 

They then fell into warm admirations and praiſes of 
the Lady; all of them reparatory, as I knew, to the 
grand queſtion: And thus it was introduced 8. Lacy 
Sarah, 

We have ſaid as much as I think we can fay, upon 
theſe Letters of the poor Lady. To dwell upon the 
miſchiefs that may enſue from the abuſe of a perſon of 
her rank, if all the reparation be not made that now can 
be made, would perhaps be to little purpoſe. But you 
ſeem, Sir, ſtill to have a juſt opinion of her, as well as 
affection = her. Her virtue is not in the leaft queſtion- 
able. She could not reſent as ſhe does, had ſhe any-thing 
to reproach herſelf with. She is, by every-body's ac- 
count, a fine woman; has a good Eſtate in her own 
right; is of no contemptible 1— tho? I think with 
regard to her, they have acted as imprudently as unwor- 

thly For the excellency of her mind, for good oeco- 
bomy, the common ſpeech of her, as the worthy Dr. 
Lewen once told me, is, That her prudence would enrich 
4 poor man, ang ber. pieiy reclaim a licentious one. I, 
who have not been abroad twice this twelvemonth, came 
hither purpoſely, ſo did Lady Betty, to ſee if juſtice may 
not be done her; and 9 my Lord M. 
(your neareſt relations. Sir) have, or have not, any influ- 
ence over you. And, for my own part, as your deter- 
mination ſhall be in "this — ſuch ſhall be mine, 
with regard to the diſpoſition of al OLI wy 


" Lad Betty. And mine. 
And mine, ſaid my Lord: And valiantly he ſwore 
to ĩt. 
Tovel. Far be it from me to think {lightly of favours 
2 may any of you be glad I would deſerve. But as far 
it from me to enter into conditions againſt my own 
liking, with ſordid views —As to future miſchiefs, let 
them come. I have not * with the pa: 
54 4 e 
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They were the aggreſſors; and I ſhould be glad they 
would let me hear from them, in the way they ſhould 
hear from me, in the like caſe. Perhaps, I ſhould not 
be ſorry to be found, rather than be obliged to ſeek, on 
this occaſion. 

Miſs Charlotte [reddening]. Spoke like a man of vio- 
lence, rather than a man of reaſon! I hope you'll allow 
that, Couſin, _ 

Lady Sarah. Well, but ſince what is done, 7s done, 
and cannot be undone, let us think of the next beſt, 
Have you any objection againſt marrying Miſs Harlowe, 
if ſhe will have you? | 

Lovel. There can poſſibly be but one: That ſhe is to 
every-body, no doubt, as well as to Lady Betty, 2 
that maxim peculiar to herſelf (and let me tell you, ſo i 
ought to be); That what ſhe cannot conceal from herſelf, 
ſhe will publiſh to all the world. 

Miſs Patty. The Lady, to be ſure, writes this in the 
bitterneſs of her grief, and in deſpair—— 

Lovel. And ſo when her grief is allayed; when 
deſpairing fit is over And this from you, Couſin Patty! 
Sweet girl! And would you, my dear, in the like caſe 
[whiſpering her] have yielded to entreaty Would you 
have meant no more by the like exclamations ? 

I had a rap with her fan, and a bluſh; and from 
Lord M. a reflection, That I turned into jeſt every- 
thing they ſaid, | 

[ aſked, If they thought the Harlowes deſerved any 
conſideration from me; and whether that family would 
not exult over me, were I to marry their daughter, as if 
I dared not to do otherwiſe ? 

Lady Sarah. Once I was angry with that family, as we 
all were. But now I pity them; and think, that you 
have but too well juſtified the worſt treatment they gave 
you. 

Lord M. Their family is of ſtanding. All gentlemen 
of it, and rich, and reputable. Let me tell you, that 
many of our coronets would be glad they could derive 
their deſcents from no worſe x ſtem than theirs. 

. Lovel. 
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_ Lovel. The Harlowes are a narrow- ſouled and im- 
lacable family. I hate them: And tho' I revere the 
y, ſcorn all relation to them. 

Lady Betty. I wiſh no worſe could be ſaid of hin, who 

is ſuch a ſcorner of common failings in others. 

Lord M. How would my Siſter Lovelace have re- 

proached herſelf for all her indulgent folly to this fa- 

vourite Boy of hers, had ſhe lived till now, and been 

preſent on this occaſion! 
Lady Sarah. Well but, begging your Lordſhip's 


© © 


71 870 let us ſee if any - thing can be done for this poor 


Ye | 
Miß Cb. If Mr. Lovelace has nothing to object againſt 
the Lady's character (and I preſume to think he is not 
aſhamed to do her juſtice, tho* it may make againſt him- 
ſelf) I cannot ſee but honour and generoſity will com- 
pel from him all that we expect. If there be any levities, 
any weakneſſes, to be charged upon the Lady, I ſhould 
not open my lips in her fayour ; tho' in private I would 
Pity her, and deplore her hard hap. And yet, even 
then, 'there might not want arguments, from honour and 
gratitude, in ſo particular a caſe, to engage you, Sir, to 
make good the vows it is plain you have broken. 

Lady Betty. My Niece Charlotte has called upon you 
ſo juſtly, and has put the queſtion to. you ſo properly, 
that I cannot but wiſh you would ſpeak to it directly, 
and without evaſion. r 

All in a breath then beſpoke my ſeriouſneſs, and my 
Juſtice : And in this manner I delivered myſelf, aſſume- 
ing an air ſincerely ſolemn, _ 

“L am very ſenſible, that the performance of the taſk 
you have put me upon, will leave me without excuſe: 
* But I will not have recourſe either to evaſion, or pal- 
© hation, 
As my Couſin Charlotte has ſeverely obſerved, I 
“ am not aſhamed to do juſtice to Miſs Harlowe's 
„ merit, | 128 | oy 

I own to you all, and, what is more, with high re- 
c gret (if not with ſhame, Couſin Charlotte) that I have 
ok e agreat 
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te a great deal to anſwer for in my uſage of this Lady, 
« The Sex has not a nobler mind, nor a lovelier perſon 
« of it. And, for virtue, I could not have believed 
« (Excuſe me, Ladies) that there ever was a woman who 
« gave, or could have iven, ſuch illuſtrious, ſuch uni- 
60 form roofs of it: F or, in her whole conduct, ſhe 
« has ſhewn herſelf to be equally above 10 b 
« and Art; and, I had almoſt ſaid, Human frailty. 

« The ſtep ſhe ſo freely blames herſelf for taking, was 
« truly what ſhe calls compulſatory : For tho' ſhe was 
« provoked to think of going off with me, ſhe intended 
« 1t not, nor was provided to do ſo: Neither would ſhe 
ce ever have had the thought of it, had her relations left 
« her, free, upon her offered compoſition to renounce 
the man ſhe did not hate, in order to avoid the man 
e ſhe did. 

It piqued my pride, I own, that I could ſo little de- 
« pend upon the force of thoſe impreſſions which I had 
« the 75 to hope I had made in a heart ſo delicate; 
and in my worſt devices againſt her, I encouraged my- 
« {elf}, that 1 abuſed no confidence; for none had ſhe in 
«my honour. 

e The evils ſhe has ſuffered, it would have been more 
te than a miracle had ſhe avoided, Her watchfulneſs 
« rendered more plots abortive, than thoſe which con- 


« tributed to her fall; and they were many and various. 


«And all her greater trials and hardſhips were owing 
« to her noble refiſtance, and juſt reſentment. 
<* T know, proceeded I, how much I condemn myſelf 


« in the Juſtice I am doing to this excellent creature. 


« But yet I will do her juſtice, and cannot help it if I 
«* would. And | hope this ſhews, that I am not ſo to- 
= * tall abandoned, as I have been thought to be. 

706 Loderd with me, ſhe has done more honour to the 


« Sex in her fall, if it be to be called a fall (In truth it 


« ovght not) than ever any other could do in her 


40 ſanding. 


. When, at length, J had given her watchful virtue 


S cauſe of ſuſpicion, I was then indeed obliged to make 
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„ uſe of Power and Art to prevent her eſcaping from 
* me, She then formed contrivances to elude mine; but 
all bers were ſuch as ſtrict truth and punctilious ho- 
& nour would juſtify. She could not ſtoop to deceit and 
& falſhood, no, not to ſave herſelf. More than once 
« juſtly did ſhe tell me, fired by conſcious worthineſs, 
ce that her Soul was my Soul's ſuperior !—PForgive me, 
© Ladies, for ſaying, that till I knew her, I queſtioned a 
Soul in a Sex, created, as I was willing to ſuppoſe, only 
for temporary purpoſes, —It is not to be imagined 
c into what abſurdities men of free e run, in 
order to juſtify to themſelves their free practices; and 
* to make a Religion to their minds: And yet, in this 
& reſpect, I have not been fo faulty as ſome others. 
If. No wonder that ſuch a noble creature as this looked 
« upon every ſtudied artifice, as a degree of baſeneſs not 
to be forgiven: No wonder that ſhe could ſo eaſily 
* become averſe to the man (tho” once ſhe beheld him 
*© with an eye not wholly indifferent) whom ſhe thought 
capable of premeditated guilt, Nor, give me leave, 
on the other hand, to ſay, is it to be wondered at, that 
5 the man who found it ſo difficult to be forgiven for the 
« fighter offences, and who had not the grace to recede 
or repent (made deſperate) ſhould be hurried on to the 
* commiſſion of the greater. 
e In ſhort, Ladies, in a word, my Lord, Miſs Cla- 
* xiſſa Harlowe'is an Angel; if ever there was or could 
be one in human nature: And is, and ever was, as 
* pure as an Angel in her will: And this juſtice I muſt 
do her, altho' the queſtion, I ſee by every gliſtening 
fe ee ready to be aſked, What, then, Lovelace, are 
6 ou AE * 4 | 


Lord M. A devil -A damn'd devil! I muſt anſwer. 
And may the curſe of God follow you in all you under- 
take, if you do not make her the beſt amends now in 
your power to make her! eee 

Lovel. From you, my Lord, I could expect no other: 
But from the Ladies 1 hope for leſs violence from the in- 


genuouſneſs of my conſeſſion. Pie 


— 


* 
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The Ladies, elder and younger, had their handker- 


chiefs to their eyes, at the juſt teſtimony which I bore to 
the merits of this exalted creature; and which I would 


make no ſcruple to bear at the Bar of a Court of Juſtice, 
were I to be called to it. 

Lady Betty. Well, Sir, this is a noble character. If 
you think as you ſpeak, ſurely you cannot refuſe to do 


the Lady all the juſtice now in your power todo her, 


They: all joined in this demand. 

I pleaded, that I was ſure ſhe' would not have me: 
That, when ſhe had taken a reſolution, ſhe was not to be 
moved: Unperſuadableneſs was an Harlowe fin: That, 
and her name, I told them, were all ſhe had of theirs. 

All were of opinion, that ſhe might, in her preſent 
deſolate circumſtances, be brought to forgive me. Lady 
Sarah ſaid; that Lady Betty and ſhe would endeavour to 
find out the Noble Sufferer, as they juſtly. called her; 
and would take her into their protection, and be gua- 
ranties of the juſtice he Daren do her; as well after 
Marriage, as before. 


It was ſome pleaſure to me, to obſerve the placability 


of theſe Ladics of my own family, had they, any or 
either of them, met with a LoveL.acs. But *twould 
be hard upon us honeſt fellows, Jack, if all women were 


Crans. 
„e I am obliged to break off, 


| LETTER LXXIV. 
Mr. Lovz LACE. In Continuation. 


TT is much better, Jack, to tell your own Story, 
when it muſt be known, than to have an adverſary 
tell it: for you. Conſcious of this, I gave them a par- 
ticular account how urgent I had been with her to fix 
upon the Thu after I left her (it being her Unele 
Harlowe's anniverſary Birth-day, and named to oblige 
her) for the private Celebration; having ſome days be- 
tore actually procured a ne u wr aro rene 
with her. 
q X 4 That, 
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That, not being able to prevail upon her to promiſe 
any · thing, while under a ſuppoſed reſtraint; I offered to 
leave her at full liberty, if ſne would give me the leaſt 
hope for that day. But neither did this offer avail me. 
That this inflexibleneſs making me deſperate, I re- 
ſolved to add to my former fault, by giving directions, 
that ſhe ſhould not either go or correſpond out of the 
houſe, till I returned from M. Hall; well knowing, that 
if ſhe were at full liberty, I muſt for ever loſe her. 
That this conſtraint had ſo much incenſed her, that 
altho?. I wrote no leſs than four different Letters, I could 
not procure a ſingle word in anſwer; tho? I preſſed her 
but for four words to ſignify the Day and the Church. 
- | referred to my two Couſins to vouch for me the ex- 
traordinary methods I took to ſend meſſengers to town, 
tho*. they knew not the occaſion : Which now I told 
them, was his. | WO 3 0 
- Tacquainted them, that I even had wrote to you, Jack, 
and to another gentleman, of whom I thought ſhe had a 
good opinion, to attend her, in order to preſs for her 
compliance; holding myſelf: in readineſs the laſt day, at 
Salt-hill, to meet the meſſenger they ſhould ſend, and 
proceed to London, if his meſſage were favourable : 
But that, before they could attend her, ſhe had found 
means to fly away once more: And is now, ſaid I, 
perched perhaps, ſomewhere under Lady Betry's window 
at Glenham Hall ; and there, like the ſweet Philomela, 
a thorn in her breaſt, warbles forth her melancholy com- 
plaints againſt her barbarous Tereus. | 
Lady Betty declared, That ſhe was not with her; nor 
did ſhe know where ſhe was. She ſhould be, ſhe added, 
the moſt welcome gueſt to her, that ſhe ever received, 
In truth, I had a ſuſpicion, that ſhe was already in their 
knowlege, and taken into their protection; for Lady 
Sarah I imagined incapable of being rouſed to this ſpirit 
by a Letter only from Miſs Harlowe, and that not directed 
to herſelf; ſne being a very indolent and melancholy. 
woman. But her Siſter, I ind, had wrought her up to 
it: For Lady Betty is as officious and managing a wo- 
LE man 
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man as Mrs. Howe; but of a much more generous and 
noble diſpoſition— She is my Aunt, Jack. _ | 
I ſuppoſed, I ſaid, that her Ladyſhip might have a 
private direction where to ſend to her. I ſpoke as I 
wiſhed : I would have given the world, to have heard 
thar ſhe was inclined to cultivate the intereſt of any of 


my family. 
Lady Betty anſwered, that ſhe had no direction but 
what was in the Letter; which ſhe had ſcratched out, 
and which, it was probable, was only a temporary. one, 
in order to avoid me : Otherwiſe ſhe would hardly have 
directed an Anſwer to be left at an Inn, And ſhe was 
of opinion, that to apply to Miſs Howe would be the 
only certain way to ſucceed in any application for for- 
giveneſs, would I enable that young Lady to intereſt 
herſelf in procuring it. | 
Miſs Charlotte. Permit me to make a propoſal. — 
Since we are all of one mind in relation to the juſtice 
due to Miſs Harlowe, if Mr, Lovelace will oblige him- 
ſelf to marry her, I will make Miſs Howe a viſit, little 
as I am acquainted with her ; and endeavour to engage 
her intereſt to forward the deſired Reconciliation. And 
if this can be done, T make no queſtion but all may be 
happily accommodated forevery-body knows the Love 
there is between Miſs Harlowe and Miſs Howe. 
MARRIAGE, with theſe women, thou ſeeſt, Jack, 
is an Atonement for all we can do to them. ' A true Dra- 
matic Recompence ! © | on 
This motion was highly 1 of; and I gave my 
honour, as defired, in the fulleſt manner they could wiſh. 
Lady Sarab. Well then, Couſin Charlotte, begin your 
treaty with Miſs Howe, out of hand. | 
Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Miſs Harlowe be told, 
that I am ready to receive her, as the moſt welcome of 
$: — I will not have her out of my ſight till the 
is tied. 2b | 
\ Lady Sarah. Tell her from me, That ſhe ſhall be my 
Daughter Inſtead of my poor Betſey !—And ſhed a 
ear in remembrance of her loſt Daughter, pho 
WE | | or 


| 
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Lord M. What ſay you, Sir, to this? 

Lovel. ConTEexnT, my Lord. I ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of your Houſe. "IR 

Lord M. We are not to be fooled, Nephew. No 
quibbling. We will have no ſlur put upon us. 

Lovel. You ſhall not. And yet, I did not intend to 
marry, if ſhe exceeded the appointed Thurſday. But, I 


think (according to her own notions) that J have injured 
her beyond reparation, altho' I were to make her the 


beſt of Huſbands; as I am reſolved to be, if ſhe will 


condeſcend, as | will call it, to have me, And be This, 
Couſin Charlotte, my part of your commiſſion. to ſay. 


This pleaſed them all. 
Lord M. Give me thy hand, Bob! Thou talkeſt 
like a man of honour at laſt. I hope we may depend 


upon what thou ſayeſt? 


The Ladies eyes put the ſame queſtion to me. 

TLovel. You may, my Lord. Tou may, Ladies. 
Abſolutely you may iT 

Then was the perſonal Character of the Lady, as well 
as her more extraordinary talents and endowments, again 
expatiated upon: And Miſs Patty, who had once ſeen 
her, launched out more than all the reſt in her praiſe. 
Theſe were followed by ſuch Enquiries as are never for- 
gotten to be made in Marriage-treaties, and which ge- 
nerally are the principal motives with the Sages of a fa- 
mily, tho* the /zaft to be mentioned by the Parties them- 
ſelves, and yet even by them, perhaps, the ſirſt thought 
of: That is to ſay, inquiſition into the Lady's fortune; 
into the particulars of the Grandfather's Eſtate; and 


what her Father, and her fingle-ſouled Uncles, will pro- 


bably do for her, if a Reconciliation be effected; as, by 
their means, they make no doubt but it will, between 
both families, if it be not my fault. The two Vene- 
rables [No longer Tabbies with me now] hinted at rich 
preſents on their own parts; and my Lord declared, 
that he would make ſuch overtures in my behalf, as 


ſhould render my Marriage with Miſs Harlowe the beſt 


day's work I ever made; and what, he doubted not, 


would be as agreeable to that family, as to myſelf. 


Ru 
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Thus, at preſent, by a ſingle Hair, hangs over my 

head the Matrimonial Sword. And thus ended my Tryal. 

And thus are we all friends; and Couſin and Couſin, and 

Nephew and Nephew, at every word. 

Did ever Comedy end more happily, than this long 


M, er Mae | 
LETTER LXXV. 
Mr. LovELaCE, To Joun BELTORAD, EA: 


. ah tv Wean. July 12. 
O, Jack, they think they have gained a migh 
point. But, were | to change my mind, were 
to repent, I fanſy I am ſafe —And yet this very mo» 
ment it riſes to my mind, that tis hard truſting too; 
for ſurely there muſt be ſome embers, where there was 
fire ſo larely, that may be ſtirred up to give a blaze to 


combuſtibles ſtrewed lightly upon them. Love (like 


ſome 1 plants or roots, which have taken 
ſtrong hold in the earth) when once got deep into the 
heart, is hardly ever totally extirpated, except by Matri- 
mony indeed, which is the Grave of Love, becauſe it al- 
lows of the End of Love. Then theſe Ladies, all ad- 
vocates for herſelf, with herſelf, Miſs Howe at their 
head, perhaps Not in favour to me—l don't ct 
That from Miſs Howe But perhaps in favour to Her- 
ſelf: For Miſs Howe has reaſon to apprehend vengeance 
from me, I ween. Her Hickman will be ſafe too, as 
ſhe may think, if I marry her beloved friend : For he 
has been a buſy fellow, and I have long wiſhed to have 
a ſlap at him!—The Lady's caſe deſperate with her 
friends too; and likely to be ſo, while ſingle, and her 
character expoſed to cenſure. . | 
A Huſband is a charming Cloak, a fig-leafed apron, 
for a wife: And for a Lady to be protected in liberties, 
in diverſions, which her heart pants after and all her 
faults, even the moſt criminal, were ſhe to be detected, 
to be thrown upon the Huſband, and the ridicule too 
à charming privilege for a Wife! 3 
But TI thall have one comfort, if I marry, which 
ON e pleaſes 
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eaſes me not a little. If a man's wife has a d 
riend of her Sex, a hundred liberties may be taken 
with that friend, which could u0t be taken, if the /ingle 
Lady (knowing what a title to freedoms Marriage has 
given him with her friend) was not leſs ſcrupulous with 
him than ſhe ought to be, as to herſelf. Then there are 
broad freedoms (ſhall I call them ?) that may be taken 
by the Huſband with his Wife, that may not be quite 
ſhocking, which. if the Wife bears before her Friend, 
will ſerve for a leſſon to that Friend; and if that Friend 
bears to be preſent at them without check or baſhfulneſs, 
will ſhew a ſagacious fellow that ſhe'can, bear as much 
herſelf, at proper time and place. Chaſtity, Jack, like 
Piety, is an uniform thing. If in look, if in ſpeech, a 
irl gives way to undue levity, depend upon it, the devil 
ot one of his cloven feet in her heart already—So, 
Hickman, take care of thyſelf, I adviſe thee, whether 


„ ee ee e wee 
Thus, Jack, have I at once reconciled myſelf to all 
my relations—and, if the Lady refuſes me, thrown the 
fault upon her, This, I knew, would be in my power 
to do at any time: And I was the more arrogant to 
them, in order to heighten the merit of my compliance. 
But after all, It would be very whimſical, would it 
not, if all my plots and contrivances ſhould.end in wed- 
lock? What a puniſhment would this come out to be, 
upon myſelf too, that all this while 1 have been plun- 
dering my own treaſury? , 

And then, can there be ſo much harm done, if it can 
be ſo eaſily repaired by a few magical words; as 1, Ro- 
* bert, take thee, Clariſſa; and I, Clariſſa, take thee, Ro- 
bert, with the reſt of the for-better and for-worſe Leger- 
* demain, which will hocus pocus all the wrongs, the 
crying wrongs, that I have done to Miſs Harlowe, into 
acts of kindneſs and benevolence to Mrs. Lovelace? 
But, Jack, two things I muſt inſiſt upon with thee, 
if this is to be the caſe. Having put ſecrets of ſo high 
a nature between me and my Spouſe into thy power, 1 
muſt, for my own honour, and 105 the honour of my — 

a N * an 
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and my illuſtrious progeny, firſt oblige thee to give up 
the Letters I have ſo profulcly ſcribbled to thee ; and, in 
the next place, do by thee, as I have heard whiſpered in 
France was done by the true father of a certain monarque; 
that is to ſay, cut thy throat, to prevent thy telling of 
tales. | 

I have found means to heighten the kind opinion my 
friends here have begun to have of me, by communi- 
cating to them the contents of the four laſt Letters which 
I wrote to preſs my elected Spouſe to ſolemnize. My 
Lord has repeated one of his phraſes in my favour, that 
he hopes it will come out, That the devil is not quite ſo 
black as he is painted, | 

Now pr'ythee, dear Jack, ſince ſo many good conſe- 

uences are to flow from theſe our Nuptials (one of which 
to thyſelf ;, ſince the ſooner thou dieſt, the leſs thou wilt 
have to anſwer for); and that I now-and-then am apt 
to believe there may be ſomething in the old fellow's 
notion, who once told us, that he who kills a man, has 
all that man's ſins to anſwer for, as well as his own, be- 
cauſe he gave him not the time to repent of them, that 
Heaven deſigned to allow him [A fine thing for thee, if 
thou conſenteſt to be knocked of the head; but a curſed 
one for the manſldyer!] ; and ſince there may be room 
to fear, that Miſs Howe will not give us her help; I 
pr'ythee now exert thyſelf to find out my Clariſſa Har- 
lowe, that I may make a LoveLace of her. Set all 
the City Bellmen, and the Country Criers, for ten miles 
round the metropolis, at work, with their“ Oyes's! 
« and if any man, woman or child can give tale or ti- 
dings“ Advertiſe her in all the News- papers; and 
let her know, ** That if ſhe will repair to Lady Betty 
“% Lawrance, or to Miſs Charlotte Montague, ſhe may 
„hear of ſomething greatly to her advantage.“ 
* * 


* * 


| * | 

My two Couſins Montague are actually to ſet out to- 
morrow, to Mrs. Howe's, to engage her vixen Daughter's 
intereſt with her friend. They will flaunt it away in a 
chariot-and-ſix, for the greater ſtate and ſignificance. 
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Confounded mortification to be reduced thus low. 
My pride hardly knows how ro brook it. | 
Lord M. has engaged the two Venerables to ſtay, here, 
to attend the iſſue: And I, ſtanding very high at preſenc 
in their good graces, am to gallant them to Oxford, to 
Blenheim, and ſeveral other places. | 


LETTER LXXVI. 

Miſs How E, To Miſs CLARISsSA Har Lows. 

x Thurſday Night, July 13. 
NOllins ſets not out to-morrow. Some domeſtic oc- 

caſion hinders him. Rogers is but now returned 
from you, and cannot well be ſpared. Mr. Hickman is 
gone upon an affair of my Mother's, and has taken both 
his ſervants with him, to do credit to his employer: So! 
am forced to venture this by the Poſt, directed by your 
aſſumed name. | | wang 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured with 
a Viſit from Miſs Montague and her Siſter, in Lord M.'s 
chariot-and-fix. My Lord's gentleman rode here yeſter- 
day, with a requeſt that I would receive a viſit from the 
two young Ladies, on a very particular occaſion ; the 
greater favour, if it might be the next day. 

AsT had fo little perſonal knowlege of either, I doubted 
not but it muſt be in relation to the intereſts of my dear 
friend; and ſo conſulting with my Mother, I ſent them 
an invitation to favour me (becauſe of the diftance) with 
their company at dinner; which they kindly. accepted. 

I hope, my dear, ſince things have been fo very bad, 
that their errand to me will be as agreeablgto you, as 
any-thing that can now happen. They came in the name 
of Lord M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty his two 
Siſters, to deſire my intereſt to engage you to put your- 
ſelf into the protection of Lady Betty; who will not 
part with you till ſhe ſees all the juſtice done you that 
now can be done. | 

Lady Sarah had not ſtirred” out for a twelvemonth 
before; never ſince ſhe loſt her agreeable 8 

We : whom 
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whom you and I ſaw at Mrs. Benſon's: But was induced 
to take this journey by Lady Sarah, purely to procure. 
you reparation, if poſſible. And their joint ſtrength, 


united with Lord M's, has fo far ſucceeded, that the 


wretch has bound himſelf to them, and to theſe young 
Ladies, in the ſolemneſt manner, to wed you in their pre- 
ſence, if they can prevail upon you to give him your 
hand. | 

This conſolation you may take to yourſelf, that all this 
honourable family have a due (that is, the higheſt) ſenſe 
of your merit, and greatly admire you. The horrid 
creature has not ſpared himſelf in doing juſtice to your 
virtue; and the young Ladies gave us ſuch an account of 
his confeſſions, and ſelf-condemnation, that my Mother 
was quite charmed with you; and we all four ſhed tears 
of joy, that there is one of our Sex [I, that that one is 
my deareſt friend] who has done ſo much honour to it, as 
todeſerve the exalted praiſes given you by a wretch ſo 
ſelf. conceited; tho? pity for the excellent creature mixed 
with our joy. | 

He promiſes by them to make the beft of Huſbands ; 
and my Lord, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, are all 
three to be guarantees that he will be ſo. Noble Settle- 
ments, noble Preſents, they talked of: They ſay, they 
left Lord M. and his two Siſters talking of nothing elſe 
but of thoſe Preſents and Settlements, how moſt to do 
you honour, the greater in proportion for the indignities 
you have ſuffered; and of changing of names by Act 
of Parliament, preparative to the intereſt they will all 


Join to make, to get the Titles to go where the bulk of 


the Eſtate muſt go, at my Lord's death, which they ap- 
prehend to be nearer than they wiſh. Nor doubt they 
of a thorough Reformation in. his morals, from your 
example and influence over him. | 

I made a great many objections for you— All, I be- 
lieve, that you could have made yourſelf had you been 
preſent. But I have no doubt to advife you, my dear, 
(and ſo does my Mother) inſtantly to put yourſelf into 
Lady. Betty's protection, with a reſolution to take = 
* wre 
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wretch for your Huſband. All his future grandeur ¶ He 
wants not pride] depends 7 his ſincerity to you; and 
the young Ladies vouch for the depth of his concern 
for the wrongs he has done you. | 
All his apprehenſion is, in your readineſs to commu- 
nicate to every-one, as he fears, the evils you have ſuf- 
fered ; which he thinks will expoſe you both. But had 
you not revealed them to Lady Betty, you had not had 
ſo warm a friend; ſince it is owing to two Letters you 
wrote to her, that all this good, as I hope it will prove, 
was brought about. But I adviſe you to be more ſparing 
in expoſing what is paſt, whether you have thoughts of 
accepting him, or not: For what, my dear,.can that 
avail now, but to give a handle to vile wretches to tri- 
umph over your friends; ſince every-one will not know 
how much to your honour your very ſufferings have 
been? | La 
Your melancholy Letter brought by Rogers (a), with 
his account of your indifferent health, confirmed to him 
by the woman of the houſe, as well as by your looks, 
and by your faintneſs while you talked with him, would 
have given me inexpreſſible affliction, had I not been 
. Cheared by this agreeable viſit from the young Ladies. 
I hope you will be equally ſo on my imparting the ſubject 
of it to you. + . 
Indeed, my dear, you muſt not heſitate. You muf 

oblige them. The alliance is ſplendid and honourable. 
Very few will know any-thing of his brutal baſeneſs to 
you. All muſt end, in a little while, in a general Recon- 
ciliation; and you will be able to reſume. your courſe of 
doing the good to every deſerving object which procured 
you bleſſings where-ever you ſet your foot. | 

I am concerned to find, that your Father's inhuman 
curſe affects you ſo much as it does. Yet you are a noble 
creature, to put. it, as you put it I hope you are indeed 
more ſolicitous to get it revoked for their ſakes than for 
your own. It is for. hem to be penitent who hurried you 
into evils you could not well avoid. You. are apt to 
; (a) See p. 281. 
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judge by the unhappy event, rather than upon the true 
merits of your caſe. Upon my honour, I think you 
faultleſs in almoſt every ſtep you have taken. What has 
not that vilely inſolent and ambitious, yet ſtupid, Brother 
of yours to anſwer for? That ſpiteful thing your Siſter 
too e "Yah 
gut come, ſince what is paſt cannot be helped, let us 
look forward. You have now happy proſpec̃ts openin 
to you : A family, already noble, prepared to receive and 
embrace you with open arms and joyful hearts; and 
who, by their Love to you, will teach another family 
(who know not what an excellence they have confede- 
rated to perſecute) how to value you. Your prudence, 


your piety, will crown all. Tou will reclaim a wretch, 


that for an hundred ſakes more than for his own, one 
would wiſh to be reclaimec. = 
Like a traveller, who has been put out of his way by 
the overflowing of ſome rapid ſtream, you have only 
had the fore-right path you were in overwhelmed. A 
few miles abour, a day or two only loſt, as I may fay, and 
you are in 4 way to recover it; and, by quickening your 
ſpeed, will get up the loſt time. The hurry upon your 
ſpirits, mean time, will be all your inconvenience ; for it 
was not your fault you were ſtopt in your progreſs. 

Think of this, my dear; and improve upon the alle- 
gory, as you know how. If you can, without impeding 
your progreſs, be the means of aſſuaging the inundation, 
of bounding the waters within their natural chanel, and 
thereby of recovering the overwhelmed path for the ſake 
of future paſſengers who travel the ſame way, what a 
merit will yours be! 

I ſhall impatiently expect your next Letter. The 
young Ladies propoſed, that you ſhould put yourſelf, if 
in town, or near it, into the Reading Stage- coach, which 
nns ſomewhere in Fleet-ſtreet : And if you give notice 
of the day, you will be met on the road, and that pretty 


early in your journey, by ſome of both Sexes; one of 


whom you won't be forry to ſee. "of 
Mr. Hickman ſhall attend you at Sloygh ; and Lady 
Vor. V. * Betty 


| 
| 
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* herſelf, and one.of the Miſs Montagues, with pro- 


vipages, will be at Reading to receive you; and 


| 22 5 ou directly to the Seat of the former: For I have 


expreſly ſtipulated, that the wretch himſelf ſhall not cume 
into Fla preſence. till your Nuptials are to be folem- 


"nized, unleſs you give leave. 
Adieu, my 3 friend. Be happy: And hundreds 


will then be e of conſequences: ey er lo, 1 
APs late. WI 
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5 LETTER LXXVII. 
| Miſp Homn, Tod Cruise Han tows 


My deareſt Friend, Sunday Night, July 16, 
HY would you permit a mind ſo much devoted 
W to your ſervice, to labour under ſuch an impæ- 
tience as you muſt know it ald labour under, for want 
of an Anſwer to a Letter of, ſuch. conſequence to you, 

and therefore to me, as was mine of Thurſday night ?— 
Rogers tod me on Thurſday, you were ſo ill; your 
Letter ſent by him was /@ — f xet you muſſ 
be ill indeed, if 10 ou could not write 9 to ſucha 
Letter; were it but 2 line, to ſay you would Write as 
ſoon as you could. Sure you have received it. The 
maſter of our neareſt Pxſt office will pawn his reputation 


that it went ſafe: I gave him particular charge of it. 


God ſend me goad news of your health, of your abi. 
lity to write; and then I will chide you——Indeed 1 wil 
Vas I never yet did chide you. 

I ſuppoſe your excuſe will be, that che ſubject required 
condideratione-Lrank my Ay ſo it might: But you 


have fo right à mind, and the matter in queſtion is ſo 


obvious, that you could . 5 want half an hour to de- 


termine — T ben you. intended, probably, to wait Col- 


lins s call for your. Letter as on to- morrow i Suppoſe 
—NMiſs!—(indeed I am angry with you! ſuppoſe) ſome- 
PRE! to happen, as it did on Heaps! that he ſhould 


not 
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not be able to go to town to- morrowꝰ —How, child, 
could you ſerve me ſo I know not how to leave off 
ſcolding you! 7 

Dear, honeſt Collins, make haſte: He will: He will. 
He ſets out, and travels all night: For I have told him 
that the deareſt friend I have in the world has it in her 
own choice to be happy, and to make me ſo; and that 
the Letter he will bring from her, will aſſure it to me. 

I have ordered him to go directly (without ſtopping 
at the Saracen's-head Inn) to you at your lodgings, 
Matters are now in ſo good a way, that he ſafely ma 

Your expected Letter is ready written, I r if; it 
be not, he will call for it at your hour. 

You: can't be ſo happy as you deſerve to be: But I 
doubt not that you will be as happy as you can; that is, 
that you will chuſe to put yourſelf inſtantly into Lady 
Betty's protection. If you would not have the wretch 
for your own ſake ; have him you mutt; for mine, for 
your family's, fas! your honour's fake!—Dear, honelf 
Collins; make haſte !! make hafte! and relieve the 1 im- 
patient heart of my Beloved's 

| Ever-faithfut, ever-affeftionate, 
Anna Hows. 


LETTER LXXVIIE. wo 
Miſs How, To Mi ifs CHARLOTTE MoyTacur. | 


Madam, © Tueſday Morning, Fuly 18. 
Take the liberty to write to you, by this ſpecial 197 

ſenget. In the phrenſy of my ſoul I write to you, 
to demand of you, and of any of your family who can 
tell, news of my beloved friend; who, I doubt, has been 
pinted away by the baſe Arts of one of the blackeſt— 
O help me to a name bad enough to call him by! Her 
piety is proof againſt ſelf attempts. It muſt, it muſt be 
He, the only wretch, ho could injure ſuch an Innocent; 
and now—who knows what he has done with her! 


If I have patience, I will give you the occaſion of this 
2 vehemence. 


YL 2 I wrote 
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I wrote to her the very moment you and your Siſter 
left me. But being unable to procure a ſpecial meſſenger, 
as I intended, was forced to ſend by the Poſt. I urged 
her [You know I promiſed that I would: I urged her] 
with earneſtneſs, to comply with the deſires of all your 
family. Having no anſwer, I wrote again on Sunday 
night; and ſent it by a particular hand, who travelled 
all night; chiding her for keeping a heart ſo impatient 
as mine in ſuch cruel ſuſpenſe. upon a matter of ſo much 

Importance to her; and — — to me. And very 

angry I was with her in my mind. * 8857 

But, judge my aſtoniſnment, my diſtraction, when 
night, the meſſenger, returning poſt- haſte, brought me 
word, that ſhe had not been heard of ſince Friday morn- 
ing! And that a Letter lay for her at her lodgings, which 

came by the Poſt; and muſt be mine To 
She went out about Six that morning; only intending, 
as they believe, to go to morning prayers at Covent- 
93 Church, juſt by her lodgings, as ſhe had done 

vers times before Went on. foot !—Left word ſhe 
ſhould be back in an hour—Very poorly in health! 

Lord, have mercy upon me! What ſhall I do!—1 
was a diſtracted creature all laſt night! 

O Madam! You know not how I love her!—My 
own Soul is not dearer to me, than my Clariſſa Har- 
lowe !—Nay, ſhe 7s my Soul For I now have none 
Only a miſerable one, however For ſhe was the joy, 
the ſtay, the prop of my life. Never woman loved 
woman as we love one another. It is impoſſible to tell 
you. half her excellencies. It was my glory and my 
pride, that I was capable of ſo fervent a Love of ſo pure 
and matchleſs a creature But now— Who knows, 
whether the dear injured has not all her woes, her un- 
deſerved woes, completed in death; or is not reſerved 
for a worle fate !-— This I leave to your enquiry—For 
—your—[ ſhall I call the man—your] relation I under- 
ſtand is ſtill with you. | 

Surely, my good Ladies, you were well authorized in 
the propoſals you made in preſence of my _ 
8 | a of urely 
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Surely he dare not abuſe your confidence, and the con- 
fidence of your noble relations! I make no apology for 
giving you this trouble, nor for deſiring you to favour 
with a line by this meſſenger 
Your almoſt diſtracted 
Anna Howe. 


LETTER LXXIX. 
My. LovEzLACE, To Jonn BELFoORD, Eſq; 


M. Hall, Sat. Night, July 15. 
LL undone, undone, by Jupiter !—Zounds, Jack, 
what ſhall I do now! A curſe upon all my plots 
and contrivances But I have it—In the very heart 
and ſoul of me, I have it! | | 

Thou toldeſt me, that my puniſhments were but be- 
ginning—Canſt thou, O fatal prognoſticator ! canſt thou 
tell me, where they will end? 

Thy aſſiſtance I beſpeak. The moment thou receiveſt 
this, I beſpeak thy aſſiſtance. This meſſenger rides for 
life and death—And 1 hope he'll find you at your town- 
lodgings ; if he meet not with you at Edgware; where, 
being Sunday, he will call firſt. * Ks 

This curſed, curſed woman, on Friday diſpatched man 
and horſe with the joyful news (as ſhe thought it would 
be to me) in an exulting Letter from Sally Martin, that 
ſhe had found out my Angel as on Wedneſday laſt ; and 
on Friday morning, after ſhe had been at 22 at Co- 
vent · garden ere for my Reformation per- 
haps—got her arreſted by two Sheriffs officers, as ſhe 
was returning to her lodgings, who (Villains!) put her 
into a chair they had in readineſs, and carried her to one 
of the curſed fellows houſes. 

She has arreſted her for 10/7. eee due for 
Board and Lodgings: A ſum (beſides the low villainy 


of the proceeding) which the dear Soul could not poi- 
ſibly raiſe; all her cloaths and effects, except what ſhe 
had. on and with her when ſhe went away, being at the 


Y3 | And 


old devil's. 


* 
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And * for an aggravation, has the dear creature 
lain already two days; for I muſt be gallanting my two 
Aunts and my two Couſins, and giving Lord M. an 
airing after his lying · in Pox upon the whole family of 
us ! And returned not till within this hour: And now 
returned to my diſtraction, on receiving the curſed Ti. 
dings and the exulting Letter. 

Haſten, haſten, dear Jack; for the Love of God, 
haſten to the injured Charmer! My heart bleeds for her 
he deſerved not This —I dare not ſtir. It will be 
thought done by my contrivance—And if I am abſent 
from this place, that will confirm the ſuſpicion. 

Damnation ſeize quick this accurſed woman!—Yet 
. he thinks ſhe has made no ſmall merit with me. Un- 
happy, thrice unhappy circumſtance At a time too, 
when better profpetts were ene for che ſwekt 
Creature! 

Haſten to ber —Clear me of this curſed job;- Moſt 
ſincerely, by all that's Sacred, I fwear you may !—Yet 
have I been ſuch a villamous plotter, that the charming 
Sufferer will hardly believe it altho' the proceeding be 
ſo dirtily lo). 

Set — frze the moment you ſee ker: Without con- 
ditioning, free On your knees,” for me, beg her pa 
don: je aſſure her, that, where: ever ſhe goes, wil 
not moleſt her: No, nor come near her, without her 
leave : And be fare allow not any of the damned crew 
to go near her Only, let her permit you to receive her 
commands from time to time. You have always been 
her friend and advocate. What would I now give, had 
-I-permicced you to have been à ſuoteſtful one! 

Let her have all her Cloaths and Effects ſent her in- 
ſtantly, as a ſmall proof of my ſinderity. And force 
upon the dear creature, who muſt be moneyleſs, what 
ſums you can get her to take. Let me know how ſne 
has been treated. If roughly, woe be to the guilty! 

Take thy watch in tliy hand; after thou haſt freed her, 
and damn the whole brood, Uragon and ſerpents, by the 
hour, till thou'rt tired; and tel them, I bid thee do ſo, 
fort their curſed offciouſneſs. 1 
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They had nothing to do, when they had found her, 
but to wait my orders how to proceed, 


The great devil fly away with them all, one by one, 
thro! the roof of their own curſed houſe, and daſh them 


to pieces againſt the tops of chimneys, as he flies; and 


let the leſſer devils collect their ſcattered ſcraps, and bag 
them up, in order to put them together again in their 
allotted place, in the element of fire, with cements of 


molten lead. 
A line] A line! A kingdom for a line! with tole- 


rable news, the firſt moment thou canſt write !—This 


fellow waits to bring it. 


zun TER LXEK 
* Gamer MoxnTacuz, To Miſs Hows. 


M. Hall, Tueſday Afternoon. 
Deer Miſs How, 
OUR Letter has infinitely diſturbed us all. 
This wretched man has been half diſtracted ever 

ſince Saturday night. 

We knew not what ailed him, till your Letter was 
broug at. 

Vie wretch, as he 1 is, he is however innocent of this 
new evil. 

Indeed he is, he mu be; as I ſhall more at large ae ac- 
quaint you. | 

But will not now detain your meſſenger. | | 

Only to fatisfy your juſt impatience, by . ou, 
that the dear young Lady is ſafe, and, we hope, well. 

A horrid miſtake of his general orders has W e 
her to the terror and diſgrace of an Arreſt. 

Poor dear Miſs Harlowe!—Her Sufferings haye — 


deared her to us, almoſt as much as her 9 
have endeared her to yu. 
But ſhe muſt be now quite at liberty. 
"He has been a diſtracted man, ever ſince the news 
was brought him ; and we knew not what ailed hun, 4 


Y 4 My 


But that I ſaid before: 


, 
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My Lord M. my Lady Sarah Sadleir, and my Lady 
Betty Lawrance, will all write to * this very afternoon, 
And fo will the wretch himſelf. 
And ſend it by a ſervant of their own, not to detain 


yours. 
I know not what I write. 


But you ſhall have all the particulars, juſt, and true, 


and fair, from, 
Dear Madam, | 
2 our 10 en and obedient Servant, 
ns | Cn. MoxnTacve. 


LE T.T.E R ILXXXI. 
Miſs Mon rAOuE, To Miſs Hows. 


Dear Madam, M. Hall, July 18, 
T. purſuance of my promiſe, I will minutely inform 
4 you of every- thing we know, relating ta this ſhack- 
ing tranſaction. 
When we returned from you on Thurſday night, and 
—_ our report of the kind reception both we and our 
met with, in that you had been ſo good as to 
to uſt your intereſt with your dear friend ; it 
ut wall into ſuch good humour with one another, and 
with my couſin Lovelace, that we reſolved upon a little 
tour of two days, the Friday and Saturday, 1n order to 
give -an airing to my Lord, and Lady Sarah ; both 
having been long confined, one by illneſs, the other by 
melancholy. My Lord, Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, 
and myſelf, were in the coach ; and all our talk was 
of dear Miſs Harlowe, and of our future happineſs with 
her. -Mr. ee, and wo ew (who is his fa- 
vourite, as he is hers) were in his Phaeton : And when- 
ever We joined company, that was ſtill the ſubjeR. 
As to him, never man praiſed woman, as he did 
her : Never man gave greater hopes, and made better 
reſolutions. He is none of thoſe that are governed by 
Intereſt. He is too proud for that. But moſt ſincerely 
"_— was he in _ * ber z and of his wht 


* 1 
* 


2 


2 — 
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of her returning favour. He ſaid, however, more 
than once, that he feared ſhe would not forgive him; 
for, from his heart, he muſt ſay, he deſerved not her 
forgiveneſs : And often and often, that there was not 
ſuch a woman in the world. 

This I mention to ſhew you, Madam, that he could 
not at this very time be privy to ſuch a barbarous and 
diſgraceſul treatment of her. 

We returned not till Saturday night, all in as good 
humour with one another as we went out. We never 
had ſuch pleaſure in his company before. If he would 
be good, and as he ought to be, no man would be 
better beloved by relations than he. But never was 
there a greater alteration in man when he came home, 
and received a Letter from a meſſenger, who, it ſeems, 
had been flattering himſelf in hopes of a reward, and 
had been waiting for his return from the night before. 
In ſuch a fury! The man fared but badly. He inſtantly 
ſhut himſelf up to write, and ordered man and horſe to 
be ready to ſet out before day-light the next morning, 
to carry the Letter to a friend in London. 

He would not ſee us all that night; neither breakfaſt 
nor dine with us next day, He ought, he ſaid, never 


| to ſee the light; and bid my Siſter, whom he called an 
Innocent (and who was very deſirous to know the occa- 
ſton of all this) ſhun him; ſaying, He was a wretch, 


and made ſo by his on inventions and the conſe- 
quences of them. 

None of us could get out of him what fo diſturbed 
him. We ſhould too ſoon hear, he ſaid, to the utter 
diſſipation of all his hopes, and of all ours, 

We could eaſily ſuppoſe, that all was not right with 
regard to the worthy young Lady and him. 

He was out each day; and ſaid, he wanted to run 
away from himſelf. | 

Late on Monday night he received a Letter from 
Mr. Belford, his moſt favoured friend, by his own 
meſſenger ; who came back in a foam, man and 
horſe. Whatever were the contents, he was not eaſier, 

n but 
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but like a madman rather: But ſtill would not let us 


know the occaſion. But to my Siſter he ſaid, No- 


body, my dear Fatſey, who can think but of half the 
plagues that purſue an intriguing ſpirit, would ever quit 
the right path. 

Hie was out, when your meſſenger came: But ſoon 
came in; and bad enough was his reception from us 
all. And he ſaid, that his own torments were greater 
than ours, than Miſs Harlowe's, or yours, Madam, 


all put together. He would ſee your Letter. He al- 


ways carries every- thing before him: And ſaid, when 


he had read it, that He thanked God, he was not ſuch 


a villain, as you, with too Nan an appearance of rea 
ſon, thought him. 

Thus then he owned the matter to be: 

He had left general directions to the dee of the 


| r the dear Lady went from, to find out where 
ſhe was gone to, if poſſible, that be might have an op- 


portunity to importune her to be his, before their dif- 


ference was public. The wicked people (officions at 


leaſt, if not wicked) diſcovered where ſhe was on 


Wedneſday ; and, for fear ſhe ſhould remove before 


they could have his orders, they put her under a gentle 
refiraint, as they call it; and dilpatehed away a meſ- 
ſenger to acquaint him with it; and to take his orders. 

This meſſenger arrived on Friday afternoon; and 


ſtaid here till we returned on Saturday night And 


when he read the Letter he brought have told you, 
Madam, what a fury he was in. 

The. Letter he retired to write, and which he di- 
ſpatched away ſo early on Sunday morning, was to con- 


jure his friend Mr. Belford, on receipt of it, to fly to 


the Lady, and ſet her free; and to order all her things 
to be ſent her ; and to clear him of ſo black and vil. 
lainous a fact, as he juſtly called it. 

And by this time he doubts not that all is bappily 


"cm. ad ale id his Soul (as he calls her at 
every word) in an eaſier and happiet way than ſhe was 


before - the horrid: fact. And now he owns, that the 


reaſon why Mr. ade Letter ſet him into ſtronger 
ravings, 
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ravitigs, was, becauſe of his keeping him wilfully (and 
on-purpoſe to torment him) in ſuſpenſe; and reflefting 
very heavily him (for Mr. Belford, he ſays, was 
ever the Lady's friend and advocate) and only men- 
tioning, that he had waited upon her; referring to 
his next for further particulars ; which Mr. Belford 
could have told him at the time. | | 
He declares, and we can vouch for him, that he has 
been, ever ſince laſt Saturday night, the moſt miſcra- 
ble of men. | | | | | 

He forbore going up himſelf, that it might not be. 
imagined he was guilty of fo black a contrivance ; 
and that he went up to complete any baſe views in 
conſequence of it. | | 
Believe us all, dear Miſs Howe, under the ay ag 
concern at this unhappy accident ; which will, we fear, 
exaſperate the charming Sufferer ; not too much for 
the occaſion, but too much for our hopes. 

O what wretches are. theſe free-living men, who love 
to tread in intricate paths ; and, when once they err, 
know not how far out of the way their headſtrong 
- courſe may lead them 83 

My Siſter joins her thanks with mine to your good 
Mother and Self, for the favours you heaped,upon us 
laſt Thurſday. We beſeech your continued intereſt 
as to the ſuhject of our. viſit. It ſhall be All our ſtudies 
to oblige and recompenſe the dear Lady to the utmoſt 
of our power, for what ſhe has ſuffered from the un- 


happy man. 
N W. are, dear Madam, | 
ir obliged and faithful Servants, 

n CHARLOTTE Mo | 
ien, | | Martina” e*2ONT AGUE, 
e e 
WE Jon in the above requeſt of Miß Charlotte and 

© Miſs Patty Montague, for your favour and in- 
texeſt; being convinced, that the accident was an 2 
. | nt ; 


„ 4 . 4 
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. and no plot or contrivance of a wretch too full 
of them. We are, Madam, 
8 Tour moſt obedient bumble Servants, 
M. 


E SARAH SADLEIR, 
” | ELIz. LAWRANCE. 
Dear Miſs Howe, = 
AETER what is. written above, by names and cha- 
rafters of ſuch unqueſtionable honour, I might have 
been excuſed ſigning a name almoſt as hateful to myſelf, 
as I KNOW it is to you. But the above will have it 
fo. Since therefore I muſs write, it ſhall be the truth; 
which is, That, if I may be once more admitted to 
pay my duty to the moſt deſerving and moſt injured 
of her Sex, I will be content to do it with a Halter 
about my neck; and attended by a Parſon on my right- 
hand, and the hangman on. my left, be doomed, at 
her will, either to the Church or the Gallows. 
T; ueſday, eee * humble Servant, 
Nuß 18. RonerT LOVELACE. 


LETTER LXXXII. 


Ar. BELrox D, To RoBzaT LovzLact, 257 
Sunday Night, Fuly 16. 

THAT a curſed piece of work haſt thou made 
| of it, with the moſt excellent of women ! Thou 
mayeſt be in earneſt; or in jeſt, as thou wilt; but the 
poor Lady will not be long either thy ſport, or the ſport 
of fortune x 
I Will give thee an account of a Scene that wants but 

her affecting pen to repreſent it juſtly ; and it would 
wring all the black blood out of thy callous heart. 
Thou only, who art the author of her calamities, 
ſhouldſt have attended her in her priſon. I am unequal 

to ſuch a taſk : Nor know I any other man but would. 
This liſt act, however unintended by thee, yet a con- 
ſequence of thy general orders, and too likely to be 
2 1 agreeable to thee, by thoſe who know t : Nook 
V1 les 
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villainies by her, has finiſhed thy barbarous work. And 
I adviſe thee to trumpet forth every- here, how much 
in earneſt thou art to marry her, whether true or not. 

Thou mayeſt ſafely do it. She will not live to put 
thee to the trial; and it will a little palliate for thy 
enormous uſage of her, and be a means to make man- 
kind, who know not what I know of the matter, herd 
a little longer with thee, and forbear to hunt thee to thy 
fellow-ſavages in the Libyan wilds and deſerts. | 

Your meſſenger found me at Edgware, expecting to 
dinner with me ſeveral friends, whom I had invited 
three days before. I ſent apologies to them, as in a caſe 
of life and death; and ſpeeded to town to the wicked 
woman's : For how knew I but ſhocking attempts 
might be made upon. her by the curſed wretches ; per- 
haps by your connivance, in order to mortify her into 
your meaſures ? 

Little knows the public what villainies are committed 
in theſe abominable bouſes, upon innocent creatures drawn 
into their ſnares. | 

Finding the Lady not there, I poſted away to the 
Officer's, altho* Sally told me, that ſhe had been juſt 
come from thence ; and' that ſhe had refuſed to ſee her, 
or (as ſhe ſent down word) any-body elſe ; being re- 
ſolved to have the remainder of that Sunday to herſelf, 
as it might, perhaps, be the laſt ſhe ſhould ever ſee. 

I had the ſame thing told me, when I got thither. 

I ſent up to let her know, that I came with a com- 
miſſion to ſet her at liberty, I was afraid of ſending 
up the name of a man known to be your friend. She 
abſolutely refuſed to fee any man, however, for that 
day, or to anſwer further to any- thing ſaid from me. 

Having therefore informed myſelf of all that the 
officer, and his wife, and ſervant, could acquaint me 
with, as well in relation to the horrid Arreſt, as to her 
behaviour, and the womens to her; and her ill ſtate of 
health; I went back to Sinclair's, as I will ftill call her, 
and heard the three womens ſtory : From all which, I 
am enabled to give you the following ſhocking © 2 

| | | * 


| 
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lars: Which may ſerve till I can ſee the unhappy Lady 
bevfar to-morrow, if then I can gain admitrance 10 
her. Tou will find, that I have vo very minute in 
my enquiries. 
our villain it was that fet the poor Lady, and had 
the impudence to appear, and abet the Sheriff's Off- 
cers in the curſed tranſaction. He thought, no doubt, 
that he was the moſt acceptable ſervice to his 
3 maſter. They had got a Chair; the head ready 
„as ſoon as BAL A, was over. And as ſhe came out 

1 Church, at the door fronting Bedford-ſtreet, the 
je” at ſtepping, to her, whiſpered, that MEE an 
Action againſt her. 

She was terrified, trembled, and turned pale. 

Action (aid he. What is that? I have committed 

bad action Lord bleſs me! Men, what mean you? 

That you are our priſoner, Madam. 

4 Neun Sirs — Wnhar— Fo Wy— What have 
one? 

Lou muſt go with us. Be pleaſed, Madam, toftep 
into this chair. 5 ' 

With you !— With men / Muſt go with men I am 
not uſed to go with range 90 {—Indeed you muſt . 
excuſe mel Wig | 
We can 46 excuſe. you : We are Sheriff's Officers. 
We haye a Writ aganft you. I on muſt go wich us, 
and you ſhall Know at whoſe Suit. 

Blut] ſaid the charming innocent; 1 don't bbw 

what you mean. Pray, men, den't lay. hands upon 
me; they offering to put her into the chair. I am 
not uſed to be thus treated — I have done nothing to 
deſerve it. 

She then ied thy F e hou wretch, . ſaid ſhe, 
where is thy vile maſter. ?—Am I again o Fo js pri- 
Joner Help, good people | - 

A croud Thad before begun to gather. ws th 

My maſter is in the country, Madam, many miles 
off. If you pleaſe. to 89 with theſe men, they will 
treat you civi | 

Tee people were moſt of them Rruck with * 

ion. 
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ſion. A fine young creature A thouſand pities ! 


cried ſome. While ſome few: threw out vile and 
ſhocking reflections ! But a gentleman interpoſed, _ 


demanded to ſee the follows authority. 


. - They ſnewed it. on Fur name. dag Hale, 


Madam? faid he- 
Les, yes, indeed, ready to 9 — name. N 


Clariſſa Harlowe: But it is now Wretchedneſs Lord 
be merciful to me! what, is to come next? W 
You muſt go with theſe men, Madam, ſaid the 
gratkeman + They have authority for what they do. 
He pitied her, and retired. 
Indeed you muſt, ſaid one chairman. 
Indeed you muſty ſaid the other. | 
Can nobody, joined in anather gentleman, be: ap- 
1 che ſo ae: a creature is not il 
uſed? f 
Thy villain anſwered, Orders were given: 
for that. She had rich relations. She need but aſk 
and have. She would only be carried to the Officer's 
Houſe;, till matters could be made up. The people 
ſhe had lodged with, loved her: But the had left * 
ngs privately, * 115 
had ſhe thoſe tricks handy 2 cried one or . 
Sbe heard not this But ad wel, if I muſt go, 
I muſt—I cannot reſiſt—But I will not be carried to 
the Woman's -I will rather die at . than be 


ae the Woman's! 


Lou won't be carried there, Madam, cried thy fellow. 
Only to n houſe; Madam, ſaid ons of the Officers.” 
Where is that ? | 
In High-Holtborn, Madam. 

I know not where High- Holborn is: But any- 
where, except to the Woman s. — Hut am Ito go with 
Men only ? i 

Looking about her, and ſeeing the three W 
to wit, that leading to Henrietta - ſtreet, that to King- 


ſtreet, and the fore · right one, to Bedford - ſtreet, crouded, 
_ eee faid ſhe, but — 
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the Woman's! And ſtepping into the chair, threw 

herſelf on the ſeat, in the utmoſt diſtreſs and confuſion 

Carry me, carry me out of fight-Cover me—Cover 

me up for ever were her words. 

Thy villain drew the curtains: She had not power ; 
and they went voy wich 775 Wan a n croud of 
people. 

lere I muſt reſt. 1. can write no more at preſent, 
Only, Lovelace, remember, All _ was 10 'a' Cla- 


-riſſa ! 11 | | 

Tur unhappy Lady fainted a away — * ſhe was — 

out of the chair at the Officers houſggG-. 

Several people followed the chair to hs very date, 
which is in a wretched Court. Sally was there; and 
ſatisfied ſome of the enquirers, that the young gentle · 
woman would be exceedingly well uſed : ASE they 
ſoon diſperſed; | 

Dorcas was alſo there ; but came not in ka ſight. 
Sally, as a favour, offered to carry her to her former 
lodgings: But ſhe declared, they Wend ny her thi- 
ther a corpſe, if they did. 

Very gentle uſage the women boaſt of: 80 80 4 

vultur, could it ſpeak, with the entrails of its rey 
upon its rapacious talons. _— og you'll Judge, 
what'Iihavetomates ! fahr 100759 en 

She aſked, What was meant by thi ug of ker? 
People told me, ſaid ſhe, that I mf go with the 

men: That they had Authority to take me: So I ſub- 
— But now, what is to be the my <> this di- 

ceful violence? 4 

The end, faid the vile Sally Martin, is, for hone 

ple to come at their own. 

Bleſs me! have J taken away any-thing that des 
to thoſe who have obtained this power over me ?—L 
have left very valuable things behind me; but have 
taken nothing away that is not my own. . _ ; 

And who do you think, Mi, Harlowe, for I 33 


| ſtand, ſaid the curſed creature, you are not * 1 
who 
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who do you think is to pay for your Board and your 
Lodgings; ſuch handſome lodgings for ſo long a 
time as you were at Mrs. Sinclair's ? 

Lord have mercy upon me ! Miſs Martin (I think 
you are Miſs Martin) !—And is this the cauſe of ſuch a 
diſgraceful inſult upon me in the open ſtreets ? | 

And cauſe enough, Miſs Harlowe (fond of gratify- 
ing her jealous revenge, by calling her Mi /: One 
hundred and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no ſmall fum 
to loſe—And by a young creature, who would have 
bilked her lodgings, 

You amaze me, Miſs Martin What language do 
you talk in? —Bilk my lodgings . What is that ? 

She ſtood aſtoniſhed, and ſilent for a few moments, 

But recovering herſelf, and turning from her to the 
window, ſhe wrung her hands [The curſed Sally ſhewed 
me how!]; arid lifting them up Now, Lovelace! Now 
indeed do I think I ought to forgive thee !—But who 
ſhall forgive Clariſſa Harlowe ! O my Siſter -O m 
Brother Tender mercies were your cruelties to this 

After a pauſe, her handkerchief drying up her fall- 
ing tears, ſhe turned to Sally : Now, have I nothing 
to do but acquieſce—Only let me ſay, That if this 
Aunt of yours, This Mrs. Sinclair; or This Man, This 
Mr. Lovelace, come near me; or if I am carried to the 
horrid houſe (for that I ſuppoſe is the deſign of this 
new outrage) ; God be merciful to the poor Clariſſa 
Harlowe Look to the conſequence.!——Look, I 
I charge you, to the conſequence | 1 

The vile wretch told her, It was not deſigned to 
carry her any-whither againſt her will: But, if it were, 
they ſnould take care not to be frighted again by a 
pen knife. J 2 

She caſt up her eyes to Heaven, and was ſilent 
And went to the fartheſt corner of the room, and, 
ſitting down, threw her handkerchief over her face. 

Sally aſked her ſeveral queſtions; but not anſwering 
her, ſhe told her, ſhe would wait upon her by- and by, 
when ſhe had found her ſpeech. 

Vor. V. 2 She 
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; She ordered the people to prefs her to eat and drink, 
She muſt be faſting—Nothing but her prayers and tears, 
poor thing! were the mercileſs devil's words, as ſhe owned 
to me. Doſt think I did not curſe her? 
She went away ; and, after her own dinner, returned, 
The unhappy Lady, by this devil's account of her, 
then ſeemed either mortified into meekneſs, or to have 
made a reſolution not to be provoked by the inſults of 
this curſed creature. we 14 ; 
Sally enquired, in her preſence, whether ſhe had eat ot 
drank any-thing; and being told by the woman, that ſhe 
could not prevail upon her to taſte a morſel, or drink a 
drop, ſhe ſaid, This is wrong, Miſs Harlowe ! Very 
wrong |— Your Religion, I think, ſhould teach you, that 
ſtarving yourſelf is Self- murder. 
She anſwered not. 
The wretch owned, ſhe was reſolved to make her 
k. 1 
Kr aſked, If Mabell ſhould attend her, till it wer 
ſeen what her friends would do for her, in diſcharge of, 
the debt? Mabell, ſaid ſhe, has not yet earned the 
cloaths you were ſo good as to give her, 
Am I not worth an anſwer, 'Miſs Harlowe ? 
I would anfwer you (ſaid the ſweet Sufferer, without 
any emotion) if I knew how . | 
Is have ordered pen, ink, and paper, to be brought 
you, Miſs Harlowe. There they are. I know you love 
writing. You may write to whom you pleaſe. Your 
friend Miſs Howe will expect to hear from you. 
I have no friend, faid'ſhe. I deſerve none. 
. Rowland, for that is the Officer's name, told her, She 
had friends enow to pay the debt, if ſhe would write. 
She would trouble no-body ; ſhe had no friends; ws 
all they could get from her, while Sally ſtaid: But yet 
—_ with a patience of ſpirit, as if ſhe enjoyed het 
riefs. 
. The inſolent creature went away, ordering them in the 
Lady's hearing to be very civiÞto her, and to let her want 
for nothing. Now had ſhe, ſhe owned, the ans 
| e 
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her heart over this haughty Beauty, who kept them all 
at ſuch diftance in their own houſe ! | 
- What thinkeſt thou, Lovelace, of this |—This wretch's 
triumph was over a Clariſſa ! 

Abou: Six in the Evening, Rowlands wife preſſed her 
to drink Tea. She ſaid, She had rather have a glaſs of 
water; for her tongue was ready to cleave to the roof of 
her mouth. 

The woman brought her a glaſs, and ſome bread and 
butter. She tried to taſte the latter ; but could not ſwal- 
low it : «But eagerly drank the water; lifting up her eyes 
in thankfulneſs for that |! ! 

The divine Clariſſa, Lovelace—reduced to rejoice for a 
cup of cold water — Hy whom reduced ! 

About nine o'clock ſhe aſked, If any-body were to be 
her bedfellow ? | Ra. | 

Their maid, if ſhe pleaſed ; or, as ſhe was fo weak 
2 my the girl ſhould fit up with her, if ſhe choſe ſhe 

ould. 
She choſe to be alone both night and day, ſhe faid. 
But might ſhe not be truſted with the keys of the room 
where the was to lie down; for ſhe ſhould not put off 
her cloaths ? | 
That, they told her, could not be. : 

She was afraid not, ſhe ſaid.— But indeed ſhe would 
not get away, if ſhe could. 

They told me, that they had but one bed, beſides that 
they lay in themſelves (which they would fain have had 
her accept of) and beſides that their maid la; in, in a 
garret, which they called a hole of a garret: And that 
that one bed was the priſoner's bed; which they made 
ſeveral apologies to me about. I ſuppoſe it is ſhocking 
enough. | 

But the Lady would not lie in theirs. Was ſhe not a 
priſoner, ſhe ſaid? Let her have the priſoners room. 

Yet they owned that ſhe ſtarted, when ſhe was con- 
ducted thither. But recovering herſelf, Very well, faid 
ſhe—Why ſhould not all be of a piece? Why ſhould 
not my wretchedneſs be complete ? | 

| Z 2 She 
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She found fault, that all the faſtenings were on the out- 
ſide, and none within; and ſaid, She could not truſt her- 
ſelf in a room, where others could come in at their plea- 
ſure, and ſhe not go out. She had not beer uſed to it II! 

Dear, dear Soul My tears flow as I write. — Indeed, 
Lovelace, ſhe had not been uſed to ſuch treatment! 

They aſſured her, that it was as much their duty to 

rote her from other perſons inſults, as from eſcaping 
erſelf. 
| Then they were people of more honour, ſhe ſaid, than 
ſhe had of late been uſed to. 

She aſked, If they knew Mr. Lovelace? 

No, was their awer... 

Have you heard of him df 
No. 

Well chen, you may be good fort of folks in your 
way. 

- Pauſe here a moment, Lovelace and reflett—1 muſt, 

VS VS 

Acain they aſked her, If they ſhould ſend any word 
to her lodgings ? 

Theſe are my lodgings now, are they not ?—was all 
her anſwer. 

She fat up in a chair all night, the back againſt the 
door; having, it ſeems, thruſt a broken piece of a poker 
thro? the 5 8 where a bolt had been on the inſice. 

Ser Vzd 
Ng 6 Nxxr morning Sally and Polly both went to vilit 
her. 

She had begged of Sally the day before, that ſhe 
might not ſee Mrs. Sinclair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken- 
toothed ſervant, called William. 

Polly would have ingratiated herſelf with her; and 
pretended to be concerned for her misfortunes. But ſhe 
took no more notice of her than of the other. | 

They aſked, If ſhe had any commands 2—If ſhe had, 
ſhe only need to mention what they were, and ſhe ſhould 
be obeyed. 

None at all, ſhe aid. 


How 
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How did ſhe like the people of the houſe? Were 
they civil to her ? 

Pretty well, conſidering ſhe had no money to give 
them. 

Would ſhe accept of any money They could put it 
to her account. 

She would contract no debts. 

Had ſhe any money about her? 

She meekly put her hand in her pocket, and pulled out 
half a guinea, and a little ſilver. Yes, I have a little.— 
But here ſhould be fees paid, I believe. Should there 
not? I have heard of entrance- money to compound for 
not being ſtript. But theſe people are very civil people, 
I fanſy; for they have not offered to take away "oy 
cloaths. 

They have orders to be civil to you, 

It is very kind. 

But we two will bail you, M/s, if you will go back 
with us to Mrs. Sinclair's, 

Not for the world! 

Hers are very handſome apartments. 

The fitter for thoſe who own them! 

Theſe are very ſad ones. 

The fitter for me 

You may be very happy yet, Mi, if you will, 

I hope 1 ſhall. | 

If you refuſe to eat or drink, we will give bail, and 
take you with us. 

Then I will zry to eat and drink. Any-thing but go 
with 

Will y you not ſend to your new lodgings ? The people 
will be frighted. 

So they will, if I ſend. So they will, if they know 
where I am. 

But have you no things to ſend for from thence ? 

There is what will pay for their lodgings and trouble : 
[ ſhall not leſſen their ſecurity. 

But perhaps Letters or Meſſages may be left for you 


there, 
Z 3 I have 
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I have very few friends; and to thoſe I have; tha 
ſpare the mortification ot knowing what has befallen me. 
We are ſurpriſed at your indifference, Miſs Harlowe. 
Will you not write to any of _ friends? 
* 
Why, you don? t think of ta ing here always? 
1 ſhall 0 live always. * ; 4 
Do you think you are to ſtay here as long as you live? 
That's as it ſhall pleaſe God, and toſs wo have 
broug ht me hither, | 
Should you lite to be at liberty ? 
I am miſerable!— What is n 10 the mitte 
tak to be more miſerable! | 
How'miſerable, ' Aſs 2=You may make yourſelf as 
happy as you — | 
* both happy. 
We are. 
May you be more and more lappy! 
But we wiſh you to be ſo too. | 
I Loo ſhall be of your opinion, T believe, as wie 
ineſs is. 
hat do you take our opinion of ineſs to be? 
To live 45 Mrs. Sinclair's. hayp 
Perhaps, ſaid Sally, we were _ As ſqueamith and 
narrow- minded as you, . 7 | 
How came it over with you? . 
Becauſe we ſaw the ridĩculouſneſs of 
Do you come hither to perſuade me to _ Prager 
& you call it, as much as you-do? 
We came to offer our ſervice to vou. 
It is out of your power to ſerve me. 
Perhaps not. 
It is not in my melination to trouble v0 
You may be worſe \ | 
Perhaps I may. > 3% 1 
You are miglity ſhort, Mile 4 
| As I wiſh your viſit to be, Ladies. 
W woe, thar they cracked cher fans an 
9 : Adieu, 


at 


wretches thus to 
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Adieu, perverſe Beauty * 
Your ſervant, Ladies. 

Adieu, Haughty-airs! 

You ſee me humbled 

As you deſerve, Aſs Harlowe. Pride will have a fall. 
Better fall, with what you call pride, than ſtand with 
meanneſs. 

Who does! 

I had once a better opinion of you, „Miss Horton = 
Indeed you ſhould not inſult the miſerable. 

Neither ſhould the miſerable, ſaid Sally, inſult people 
for their civility. 

I ſhould be ſorry if I did. 

Mrs. Sinclair ſhall attend you by-and-by, to know if 
you have any commands for her. 

[ have no wiſh for any liberty, but that of refuſing to 
ſee her, and one more perſon. 

What we came for, 'was, to know if you had any pro- 
poſals to make for your enlargement? 

Then, it ſeems, the officer put in. You have very 
good friends, Madam, I underſtand. Is it not better 
that you make it up? Charges will run high. A hun- 
dred and fifty guineas are eaſier paid than two hundred. 
Let theſe Ladies bail you, and go along wan them; or 
write to your friends to make it up. 

Sally ſaid, There is a gentleman who * you taken, 
and was ſo much moved for you, Mi Harlowe, that he 


would gladly advance the money for you, and leave you 


70 pay it when you can. 
See, Lovelace, what curſed devils theſe are! This is 
ae. ep rd ore: Be 
Keeping, n the Town. But for theſe 
— - . ſuch an Angel as this! 
Ho glad would have been the deviliſh Sally, to have 
had the leaſt handle to report to thee a liſtening car, or 
patient ſpirit, upon this hint 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, with high indignation, to the Officer, did 
not you ſay laſt night, that it was as much your buſineſs 
— 7/4 eſcaping? 


2 4 
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Cannot I be permitted ta ſee whom ] pleaſe , and to 
refuſe admittance to thoſe I like not ? 

Your creditors, Madam, will expect to ſee you. 

Not, if I declare I will not treat with them. 

_ Then, Madam, you will be ſent to priſon. 
| Priſon, friend — What doſt thou call thy houſe ? 

Not a priſon, Madam. 

Why theſe iron-barred windows then ? Why theſe 
double locks, and bolts all on the Outſide, none on the 

1 | 
And down ſhe dropt into her chair, and they could not 
8 another word from her. She threw her handkerchief 
over her face, as once before, which was ſoon wet with 
tears; and grievouſly, they own, ſhe ſobbed. | 

Gentle treatment, Lovelace!-—Perhaps thou, as well as 
theſe wretches, wilt think it ſo! / 

Sally then ordered a dinner, and ſaid, They would ſoon 
be back again, and ſee that ſhe eat and drank, as 4 good 
Chriſtian ſhould, comporting herſelf to her condition, 
and making the beſt of it. 

_ What has not this charming Creature ſuffered ; what 
has ſhe not gone thro? in theſe laſt three months, that! 
know of !—Who would think ſuch a delicately framed 

perſon could have ſuſtained what ſhe has fuſtained ? We 
| talk of Bravery, of Courage, of Fortitude! 
Here they are in perfection Such Bravoes as Thou 
and I ſhould never have been able to ſupport ourſelves 
under half the perſecutions, the diſappointments, and 
eontumelies, that foe has met with; but, like Cowards, 
ſhould have ſlid out of the world, baſely, by ſome back- 
door; that is to ſay, by a Sword, by a Piſtol, by a Halter, 
or Knife! — But here is a-fine-principled woman, who, 
by dint of this noble conſideration, as I imagine ¶ What 
ele can ſupport her?] — That ſhe has nat deſerved 
the evils. ſbe contends: with; and that this world is de- 
Signed but as a tranſitory State of Probation; and that 
ſhe is travelling to another, and better; puts up with all 
the hardſhips of the journey; and is not to be diverted 


from her courle by the * of thieves and robbers, ar 
any 


to 


be got: And put down a chicken to my account every 
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any other terrors and difficulties; being aſſured of an 
ample Reward at the end of it! X | 

If thou thinkeſt this reflection uncharacteriſtic from 
a companion and friend of thine, imagineſt thou, that 
I profited nothing by my long attendance on my Uncle 
in his dying ſtate; and from the pious reflections of the 
good Clergyman, who, day by day, at the poor man's 
own requeſt, viſited and prayed by him? And could I 
have another ſuch inſtance as ibis, to bring all theſe re- 
flections home to me? 
Then who can write of good perſons, and of good 
ſubjects, and be capable of admiring them, and not be 
made ſerious for the time, if he write in character 
And hence may we gather, what a benefit tothe morals 
of men the keeping of. good company muſt be ; while 
thoſe who keep only bad, muſt neceſſarily more and 


more harden, and be hardened. 


12 20 Ses Se by 

Tis twelve of the clock, Sunday night can think 
of nothing but of this excellent creature. Her diſtreſſes 
fill my head and my heart. I was drowſy for a quarter 
of an hour; but the fit is gone off. And I will con- 
tinue the melancholy ſubject from the information of 
theſe wretches. Enough, I dare ſay, will ariſe in the 


viſit I ſhall make, if admitted to-morrow, to ſend by 


thy ſervant, as to the way I am likely to find her in. 
After the women had left her, ſhe complained of her 
head and her heart; and ſeemed terrified with apprehen- 


ſions of being carried ance more to Sinclair's. 


Refuſing any- thing for breakfaſt, Mrs. Rowland came 
up to her, and told her (as theſe wretches owned they 
had ordered her, for fear ſhe ſhould ſtarve herſelf) That 
ſhe muſt and ſhould have Tea, and bread and butter: 
And that, as ſhe had friends who could ſupport her, if 
ſhe wrote to them, it was a wrong thing, both for her- 
ſelf and them, to ſtarve herſelf thus. 

If it be for your own ſakes, ſaid ſhe, that is another 
thing : Let coffee, or tea, or chocolate, or what you will, 


day, 
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day, if you Ne and eat it yourſelves. I will taſte it, 

if 1 can. would do nothing to hinder you. I have 

friends will pay you liberally, when they know I am 
one. 

: They wondered, they told her, at her ſtrange com- 

poſure in ſuch diſtreſſes. 

They were nat bing, ſhe ſaid, 10 what ſbe had ſuffered 
* from the vileſt of all men. The diſgrace of 
ſeizing her in the ſtreet ; multitudes of people about her; 
ſhocking imputations wounding her ears; had indeed 
been very affecting to her. But that was over. —Every- 
thing — would And ſhe ſhould be ſtill mare com- 
poſed, were it not for the apprehenſions of ſeeing one 
man, and one woman; and being tricked or forced back 
to the vileſt houſe in the world. - * 

Then were it not better to give way to the two gentle 
womens offer to bail her? They could tell her, it was 
a very kind proffer; and what was not to be met with 


every day. a \ 
She believed ſo. 


The Ladies might, poſſibly, diſpenſe with her going 
back to the houſe to which ſhe had fuch an antipathy. 
Then the compaſſionate gentleman, who was inclined 
to make it up with her creditors on her own bond—it 
was —_— them ſhe hearkened not to ſo generous a 


n entleman was? 
—Or, Did they ſay any more on that ſubject? 

Jes, they did; and hinted to me, ſaid the woman, 
that you had nothing to do, but to receive a viſit from 
the gentleman, and the money, they believed, would be 
laid down on your own Bond or Note. 

She was ſtartled. 

I charge you, ſaid ſhe, as you will er! 26:6 one day 
to my friends, that you bring no gentleman into my com- 
pany. I charge you don't. If you do, you know not 
—_ — — oonſequence. 

apprehended no bad conſequence, they ſaid, in 
—_ — And if the kaew got e 
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5. 
t, her friends would thank them for taking any innocent 
ye ſteps to ſerve her, thoꝰ againſt her will. ; 

m Don't puſh me upon extremities, man Don't make 


me deſperate, woman I have no ſmall difficulty, not- 
withſtanding the ſeeming compoſure you juſt now took 
notice of, to bear, as I ought to bear, the evils I ſuffer. 
But if you bring a man or men to me, be the pretence 
of what it will— f | 


's She ſtopt there, and looked ſo earneſtly, and ſo wildly, 
d they ſaid, that they did not know but ſhe would do ſome 
— harm to herſelf, if they diſobeyed her; and that would 
- be a ſad thing in their houſe, and might be their ruin. 
e They therefore promiſed, that no man ſhould be brought 
£ to her, but by her own conſent. | 

Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to drink a diſh of 
- tea, and taſte ſorne bread and butter, about eleven on 
$ Saturday morning: Which ſhe probably did, to have an 


excuſe not to dine with the women when they returned. 
But ſhe would not quit her priſon-room, as ſhe called 

it, to go into their parlour, 
VUnbarred windows, and a lightſomer apartment, 
| “ ſhe ſaid, had too chearful an appearance for her 


mind.“? 

A ſhower falling, as ſhe ſpoke, What, ſaid ſhe, look- 
ing up, do the Elements weep for me? 

At another time, The light of the Sun was irkſome 

* to her. The Sun ſeemed to ſhine in to mock her 
* woes. ITN | 
* Methought, added ſhe, the Sun darting in, and 
6 gilding theſe iron bars, plays upon me, like the two 
c omen, who came to inſult my haggard looks, by 
e the word Beauty ; and my dejected heart, with the 
* word Haughty-airs !** ; 

Sally came again at dinner-time, to ee bow ſbe fared, 
as ſhe told her; and that ſhe did not ſtarve herſelf: 
And, as ſhe wanted to have ſome talk with her, if ſhe 
gave her leave, ſhe would dine with her. 

I cannot eat. 
You muſt try, Miſt Harlows, 


And, 
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And, dinner being ready juſt then, ſhe offered her 
hand, and deſired her to walk down. 

No; ſhe would not ſtir out of her pri ſon- room. 

Theſe ſullen airs won't do, Miſs Harlowe : J e 
they won't. 

"She was ſilent. 

- You will have harder uſage than any you have ever 
| yet known, I can tell you, it you come not into ſome 
humour to make matters up. 

She was ſtill ſilent. : 

Come, Miſs, walk down to dinner. Let me entreat 
you, do. Mils Horton 1 is below: She was once your 
favourite. \ 

She waited for an anſwer : But received none. 

We came to make ſome propoſals to you, for your 
good; tho*:you affronted us ſo lately, And we would 
not let Mrs. Sinclair come in pat; becauſe we dere 
to oblige you. 

That is indeed obliging. 

Come, give me your hand, Miſs Harlowe : To are 
obliged to me, I cantell you Wan And let us go yn 
to Miſs Horton. Is 1 

Excuſe me: I will not tir out of this room, 

Would you have me and Miſs Horton dine in this 
filhy bed- room? | 

It is not a-bed-room to me. 1 Have not been in bed; 
nor will, while I am here. 

And yet you care not, as I ſee, to leave the houſe —- 
And fo you won't go down, Miſs Harlowe? 

I won't, except I am forced to it. 

Well, well, let it alone. I ſha'n'taſk Miſs ms to 
dine in this room, I aſſure you. I will ſend up a plate. 

And away the little ſaucy toad fluttered down. 8 

When they had dined, up they came together. 

Well, Miſs, you would not eat any-thing, it ſeems !— 
Very pretty ſullenairs theſe !—No wonder the honeſt gen- 
tleman 2 — ſuch a band with you. 

She only held up her hands and eyes; the tears trick- 


ing down her cheeks. 
Inſolent 
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Inſolent devils Ho much more cruel and inſulting 
are bad women, even than bad men] x 

Methinks, M/s, ſaid Sally, you are a little ſo;ly, to 
what we have ſeen you. Pity ſuch a nice Lady ſhould 
not have changes of apparel. Why won't you ſend to 
your lodgings for linen, at leaſt ? 

I am not nice now. 

Miſs looks well and clean in any-thing, ſaid Polly. 
But, dear Madam, why won't you ſend to your lodg- 
ings? Were it but in kindneſs to the people? They 
muſt have a concern about you. And your Miſs Howe 
will wonder what's become of you; for, no doubt, you 
correſpond. | 
She turned from them, and, to herſelf, ſaid, Too 
much ! Too much !—She toſſed her handkerchief, wet 
before with her tears, from her, and held her apron to 
her eyes. a 
Don't weep, Miſs! ſaid the vile Polly. ue 

Yet do, cried the viler Sally, if it be a relief. Nothing, 
as Mr. Lovelace once told me, dries ſooner than tears. 
For once I too wept mightily. 

I could not bear the recital of this with patience. Yet 
I curſed them not ſo much as I ſhould have done, had I 
not had a mind to get from them all the particulars of 
their gentle treatment; and this for two reaſons z the 
one, that I might ſtab thee to the heart with the repe- 
tition; the other, that I might know upon what terms [I 
am likely to ſee the unhappy Lady to-morrow. 

Well, but, Miſs Harlowe, cried Sally, do you think 
theſe forlorn airs pretty? You are a good Chriſtian, 
child. Mrs. Rowland tells me, ſhe has got you a Bible- 
book O there it lies I make no doubt, but you have 
doubled down the uſeful places, as honeſt Matt. Prior 
ſays. | | | 

"Then riſing, and taking it up Ay, ſo you have 
The Book of Job! One opens naturally here, I ſee— 
My mamma made me a fine bible- ſcholar. Ecclgſiaſti- 
cus too !— That's Apocrypha, as they call it Lou fee, 
Miſs Horton, 1 know ſomething of the book. . . - .. 

| | They 
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They once more to bail her, and to go home 
wich them. A motion which ſhe received with the ſame 
indignation as before. 

Sally told her, That ſhe had written in a very favour- 
able manner, in her behalf, to you; and that ſhe every 
hour expected an anſwer ; and made no doubt, that you 
. would come up with the meſſenger, and generouſly pay 

the whole debt, and aſk her pardon for neglecting it. 

IT Thisdiſturbed her ſo much, that they feared ſhe would 

bave fallen into fits. She could not bear your name, ſhe 

faid. She hoped, ſhe ſhould never ſee you more : And 

vow you to intrude yourſelf, dreadful conſequences might 
ollow. 

Surely, they faid, ſhe would be glad to be releaſed 
from her confinement. 

Indeed ſhe fbould, now they had begun to alarm her 
with bis name, who was the author of all her woes: And 

who, ſhe now ſaw plainly, gave way to this new outrage, 
in order to bring her to his own infamous terms. 
Why then, they aſked, would ſhe not write to her 
friends, to pay Mrs. Sinclair's demand? 
- Becauſe the: hoped ſhe ſhould not long trouble any- 
body; and becauſe ſhe knew, that the payment of the 
money, if ſhe were able to pay it, was not what Was 
aimed at. 

Sally owned, that ſhe told her, That, truly, ſhe had 
thought. herſelf as well deſcended, and as well educated, 
as herſelf, tho not entitled to fach conſiderable for- 
tunes. And had the impudence to inſiſt upon it to me 
to be truth. 

She had the inſolence to add, to the Lady, That ſhe 
Hadi much reaſon as ſhe, to expect Mr. n would 

marry her ; he having contracted to do ſo before he knew 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe : And that ſhe had it under his 
hand and ſeal too—or elſe he had not obtained his end: 
Therefore, it was not likely ſhe ſhould be fo officious as 
to do his work againft herfelf, if ſhe thought Mr. Love- 
hce -had deſigns gra upon n-her, like what ſhe preſumed to 
nn — part, her only view was, to pro- 
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cure liberty to a young gentlewoman, who made thoſe 
things grievous to her, which would not be made ſuch a 


rout about by any-body elſe—and to procure the pay- 
ment of a juſt debt to her friend Mrs. Sinclair. 
She beſought them to leave her. She wanted not theſe 


inſtances, ſhe ſaid, to convince her of the company ſhe 


was in: And told them, that, to get rid of ſuch viſitors, 
and of the ſtill worſe ſhe was apprehenſive of, ſhe would 


write to one friend to raiſe the money for her; tho? it 


would be death for her to do ſo; becauſe that friend 
could not do it without her Mother, in whoſe eye it 
would give a ſelfiſh appearance to a TY that was 
above all ſordid alloys. 

They adviſed her to write out of hand. 

But how much muſt I write for? What is the ſum ? 


Should I not have had a bill delivered me? God knows, 
I took not your lodgings. But he that could treat me as 


he has done, could do this 
Don't ſpeak againſt Mr, Lovelace, Miſs Harlowe. 
He is a man I greatly eſteem [Curſed toad!]. And, 


*bating that he will take his advantage, where he can, of | 


Us filly credulous women, he is a man of honour, 

Shie lifted up her hands and eyes, inſtead of ſpeaking: 
And well ſhe might! For any words ſhe could have uſed, 
could not have expreſſed the anguiſh ſhe muſt feel, on 
being comprehended in the US. 

She muſt write for one hundred and fifty guineas, at 
leaſt : Two hundred, if ſhe were ſhort'of money, might 
as well be written for. 

Mrs. Sinclair, ſhe faid, had all her cloaths. Let them 
be ſo, fairly ſold, and the money go as far as it would 


&£0. She had alſo a few other valuables ; but no m 


(none at all) but the poor half-guinea, and the little ſilver 
they had ſeen. She would give Bond to pay all that her 
apparel, and the other matters ſhe had, would fall ſhort 
of. She had great effects belonging to her of right. 
Her Bond would, and muſt, be paid, were it for a thou- 
ſand pounds. But her cloaths ſhe ſhoald never want. She 
* if not too much undervalued, thoſe, and her 

. few 
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. few: valuables, would anſwer every-thing, She wiſhed 
for no ſurplus, but to diſcharge the laſt expences; and 
forty ſhillings would do as well for thoſe, as torty pounds. 
Let my Ruin, ſaid ſhe, lifting up her Eyes, be Laxce! 
Let it be coMPLETE, in this life For a compoſition, 
let it be-comPLETE”'—And there ſhe ſtopped. No 
doubt alluding to her Father's extenſive curſe! 
The wretches: could not-help wiſhing to me for the 
opportunity of making ſuch a purchaſe for their own 
wear. How I curſed them! and, in my heart, thee |— 
But 700 probable, thought I, that this vile Sally Martin 
may hope | Tho' thou art incapable of it] that her Love- 
lace, as ſhe has the aſſurance, behind thy back, to call 
thee, 'may preſent her with ſome of the poor Lady's 
ſpoils! . 

Will not Mrs. Sinclair, proceeded ſhe, think my 
cloaths a ſecurity, till they can be ſold? They are very 
good cloaths. A ſuit or two but juſt put on, as it were; 
never worn. They coſt much more than is demanded 
of me. My Father loved to ſee me fine. — All ſhall go. 
But let me have the particulars of her demand. I ſup- 
poſe I muſt pay for my deſtroyer [that was her well- 
adapted word !] and his ſervants, as well as for myſelf, 
Il am content to do ſo—Indeed I am content to do ſo 
lam above wiſhing, that any-body, who could thus 
act, ſhould be ſo much as expoſtulated with, as to the 

_uſtice and equity of this payment. If I have but enough 
to pay the demand, I ſhall be ſatisfied; and will leave 
the baſeneſs of ſuch an action as this, as an aggravation 
of a guilt which I thought could not be aggravated. 
1 own, Lovelace, I have malice in this particulagty, in 
order to ſting thee to the heart. And, let me aſk thee,g 
What now thou canſt think of thy barbarity, thy unpre- 
cedented barbarity, in having reduced a perſon of her 
rank, fortune, talents, and virtue, ſo low? - 
The wretched-women, it muſt be owned, act but in 
their profeſſion; a profeſſion thou haſt been the principal 
means of reducing theſe two to act in. And they know 
what thy deſigns have been, and how far proſecuted. It 
5 | " 18, 
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is, in their opinions, uſing her gently, that they have for- 
born to bring to her the woman ſo juſtly odious to her; 
and that they have not threatened her with the intro- 
ducing to-her ſtrange men : Nor yet brought into her 
company their Spirit- breakers, and Humbling-drones (fel- 
lows not allowed to carry ſtings) to trace and force her 
back to their deteſted houſe 3 and, when there, into all 
their meaſures. | 

Till I came, they thought thou wouldſt not be diſ- 
pleaſed at any-thing ſhe ſuffered, that could help to 
mortify her into a ſtate of ſhame and diſgrace; and 
bring her to comply with thy views, when thou ſhouldſt 
come -to releaſe her from theſe wretches, as from a 
greater evil than cohabiting with thee. 

When thou conſidereſt theſe things, thou wilt make no 
difficulty of believing, that this their own account of 
their behaviour to this admirable woman, has been far 
ſhort of their inſults > And the leſs, when I tell thee, 
that, all together, their uſage had ſuch effects upon her, 
that they left her in violent hyſterics; ordering an Apo- 
thecary to be ſent for, if ſhe ſhould continue in them, 
and be worſe ; and particularly (as they had done from 
the firſt) that they kept out of her way any edged or 


pointed inſtrument; eſpecially a penknife; which, pre- 


tending to mend a pen, they ſaid, ſhe might aſk for. 
At twelve Saturday night, Rowland ſent to tell them, 
that ſhe was ſo ill, that he knew not what might be the 
iſſue; and wiſhed her out of his houſe. ; 
And this made them as heartily wiſh to hear from you. 
For thqgr meſſenger, to their great ſurprize, was not then 
turned from M. Hall. And they were ſure he muſt 
ve reached that place by Friday night. 4 
Early on Sunday morning, both devils went to fee _ 
how ſhe did. They had ſuch an account of her weak- 
neſs, lowneſs, and anguiſh, that they forbore (out of 
compaſſion, they ſaid, finding their viſits ſo diſagreeable 
to her) to ſee her. But their apprehenſion of what might 
be the iſſue was, no doubt, their principal conſideration : 
Nothing elſe could have ſoftened ſuch flinty boſoms. 
. Aa They 
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They ſent for the Apothecary Rowland had had to 
her, and gave him, and Rowland, and his wife, and 
maid, ſtrict orders, many times repeated, for the utmoſt 
Care to be taken of her—No doubt, with an Old-Bailey 
forecaſt. And they ſent up tolet her know what orders 
they had given: But that, underſtanding ſhe had taken 
2 to compoſe herſelf, they would not diſturb 
— 3 
She had ſcrupled, it ſeems, to admit the Apothecary's 
viſit over-night, becauſe he was a MAN. Nor could 
ſhe be prevailed upon to ſee him, till they pleaded zbeir 
own ſafety to her. | | 
They went again, from church [Lord, Bob, theſe 
creatures go to church !] But ſhe ſent them down word, 
that ſhe muſt have all the remainder of thie'day to herlelf. 
When firſt came, and told them of thy execrations 
for what they had done, and joined my, own to them, 
they were aſtoniſhed. The Mother ſaid, ſhe had thought 
ſhe had known Mr. Lovelace better; and expected 
thanks, and not curſes. Lad tHe. | 
While I was with them, came back halting and curſe- 
ing, moſt horribly, their meſſenger ; by reaſon of the 
ill- uſage he had received from you, inſtead of the reward 
he had been taught to expect for the ſuppoſed good news 
that he carried down. A pretty fellow] art thou not, to 
abuſe people for the conſequences of thy own faults ? 
. _* Dorcas, whoſe acquaintance this fellow is, and who 
recommended him for the journey, had conditioned 
+ with him, it ſeems, for a ſhare in the expected bounty 
from you, Had ſhe been to have had her ſhge made 
good, I wiſh thou hadſt broken every bone in his ſkin.” 
Under what ſhocking diſadvantages, and with this al- 
dition to them, that I am thy Friend and Intimate, am! 
to make a viſit to this unhappy Lady to-morrow morn- 
ing! In thy name too! Enough to be refuſed, that I 
am of a Sex, to which, for by ſake, ſhe has ſo juſtifiable 
an averſion: Nor, having ſuch a tyrant of a Father, 
.and ſuch an implacable Brother, has ſhe reaſon to make 
an exception in favour of any of it on their amr 
< | ” 
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It is Three o' clock. I will cloſe here; and take a 
little reſt: What J have written will be a proper prepa - 
rative for what ſhall offer by · and by. 

Thy ſervant is not to return without a Letter, he tells 
me; and that thou expecteſt him back in the morning 
Thou haſt fellows enough where thou art, at thy com- 
mand. If I find any difficulty in ſeeing the Lady, thy 
meſſenger ſhall wg away with this.—Let him look to 
broken bones, and other conſequences, if what he car- 
ries anſwer not thy expectation. But, if I am admitted, 
thou ſhalt have his and the reſult of my audience both 
together. In the former caſe, thou yet ſend another 
ſervant to wait the next advices, Four: 

5 1 BELFORD: 


LETTER LXXXII 
Mr. BELFORD, To Roß EAT LovELaACE, ths 


Monday, July 17. 
BO UT Six this morning, I went. to — 
Mrs. Sinclair was to follow me, in order to _ 
the action; but not to come in ſight. 

Rowland, upon enquiry, told me, that the Lady was 
extremely il; and that ſhe had deſired, that no one but 
his wife or maid ſhould come near her. 

I faid, I mt ſee her. I had told him my buſineſs 
over-night ; and I muſt ſee her. 

His wife went up: But returned preſently, figing, 
She could not get her to ſpeak to her; yet that her eye- 
lids moved; tho' ſhe either would _ or Comet not, 
open them, to look up at her. 

Oons, woman, ſaid I, the Lady may bei in a Fit: The 
Lady may be dying,—Let me go up. - Shew me the way. 

A horrid hole of a houſe, in an Alley they call a 
Court; ſtairs wretchedly narrow, even to the firſt-fHoor 
rooms: And into a den they led me, with broken walls, 
which had been papered, as I ſaw by a multitude of 
tacks, and ſome torn bits held on by the ruſty heads. 

The floor indeed was clean, but the ceiling was 

Aa 2. ſiſmoaked 
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ſmoaked with variety of figures, and initials of names, 
that had been the woful employment of wretches who 
had no other way to amuſe themſelves. 

A bed at one corner, with coarſe curtains tacked upat 
the feet to the ceiling; becauſe the curtain-rings were 
broken off; but a coverlid upon it with a cleaniſh look, 
tho? plaguily in tatters, and the corners tied up in rafſels, 
that the rents in it might go no farther. - 

The windows dark and double-barred, the tops boarded 

up to fave mending ; and only a little four-paned eylet- 
hole of a caſement to let in air more, however, coming 
in at broken panes, than could come in at That. 

Four old turkey-worked chairs, burſten-bottomed; 
the ſtuffing ſtaring out. 

An old, tottering, worm-eaten table, that had more 
Nails beſtowed in mending it to make it ſtand, than the 
table colt fifty years ago, when new. 

On the mantle-piece was an iron ſhove-up candle- 
ſtick, with a lighted candle in it, twinkle, twinkle, 
weinte. four of them, I ſuppoſe, for a peny. 

Near that, on the fame ſhelf, was an old Jooking- 
glaſs, cracked thro? the middle, breaking out into 2 
thoufand' points; the crack given it, perhaps, in a rage, 
by ſome poor creature, to whom it gave the repreſenta- 
tion of his heart's woes in his face. 

The chimney had two half. tiles in it on one fide, and 
one whole one on the other; which ſhewed it had been in 
berter-plight'; but now the 50 morter had followed 
the reſt of the tiles in er other place, and left the 
bricks bare. 

An old half REV? ore pb was in the chimney; 
and in that a large ſtone-bottle without a neck, filled 
with baleful Yew, as an Ever. green, withered Southern- 
wood, dead Sweet-briar, and ſprigs of Rue in flower. 

To finiſh the ſhocking 2 in a dark nook 
ood an old broken. bottomed cane couch, without 4 
ſquab, or eoverlid, ſunk at one corner, and unmortiſed 
by the failing of one of its worm - caten legs, which lay 
in two pieces under the wretched Land of furniture it 
could no longer ſupport. 
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Aud This, thou horrid Lovelace, was the bedchamber 
of the divine Clariſſa!!! | 
I had leiſure to caſt my eye on theſe things: For, 
going up ſoftly, the poor Lady turned not about at our 
entrance; nor, till I ſpoke, moved her head. 

She was kneeling in a corner of the room, near the 
diſmal window, againſt the table, on an old bolſter (as it 
ſeemed to be) of the cane couch, half-covered with her 


handkerchief ; her back to the door; which was only 


ſhut to [No need of faſtenings!} ; her arms croſſed upon 
the table, the fore-finger of her right-hand in her bible. 
She had perhaps been reading in it, and could read no 
longer. Paper, pens, ink, lay by her book, on the 
table, Her dreſs was white damaſk, exceeding neat; 
but her ſtays ſeemed not tight-laced. I was told after- 
wards, that her laces had beert cut, when ſhe fainted away 
at her entrance into this curſed place; and ſhe had not 


been ſolicitous enough about her dreſs, to ſend for others. 


Her head: dreſs was a little diſcompoſed; her charming 
hair, in natural ringlets, as you have heretofore deſcribed 
it, but a little tangled, as if not lately comb'd, irre- 
gularly ſhading one ſide of the lovelieſt neck in the 
world; as her diſordered, rumpled handkerchief did the 
other. Her face [O how altered from what I had ſeen 
it! Let lovely in ſpite of all her griefs and ſufferings !] 
was reclined, when we entered, upon her croſſed arms; 
but ſo, as not more than one fide of it to be hid. 
When I ſurveyed the room around, and the kneeling 
Lady, funk with majeſty too in her white flowing robes 


(for ſhe had not on a hoop) ſpreading the dark, tho' 


not dirty, floor, and illuminating that horrid corner; her 
linen beyond imagination white, conſidering that ſhe 
had not been undreſſed ever ſince ſhe had been here; 1 
thought my concern would have choaked me. Some- 
thing roſe in my throat, I know not what, which made 
me, for a moment, guggle, as it were, for ſpeech: 
Which, at laſt, forcing its way, Con—Con—Confound 
you both, ſaid I to the man and woman, is this an apart- 
ment for ſuch a Lady? And could the curſed devils of 
91 Aa 3 her 
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her on Sex, who viſited this ſuffering Angel, ſee her, 
and leave her, in ſo damned a nook ? | 
Sir, we would have had the Lady to accept of our 
own. bedchamber; but ſhe refuſed it. We are poor 
people And we expect nobody will ſtay with us longer 
than they can help it. 
Lou are people choſen purpoſely, I doubt not, by the 
-damn'd woman who has employed you: And if your 
ulage of this Lady has been but half as bad as your 
houſe, you had better never to have ſeen the light. 

Up then raiſed the charming Sufferer her lovely face; 

but with ſuch a ſignificance of woe overſpreading it, that 
-I could not, for the Soul of me, help being viſibly affected. 
She waved her hand two or three times towards the 
door, as if commanding me to withdraw; and diſpleaſed 
at my intruſion; but did hot ſpeak. 4 
Permit me, Madam I will not approach one ſtep 
farther without your leave Permit me, for one mo- 
ment, the favour of your af! 
No -No— 0, go; MAN, with an emphaſis— And 
would have ſaid more; but, as if ſtruggling in vain for 
words, ſhe ſeemed to give up ſpeech for loſt, and dropped 
her head down once more, with a deep ſigh, upon her 
left arm; her right, as if ſhe had not the uſe of it 
(numbed, I ſuppoſe) ſelf- moved, dropping down on 
her ſide. M | 1 % 45 | 

O that thou hadſt been there! and in my place! But 
by what I then felt, in myſelf, I am convinced, that a 
capacity of being moved by the diſtreſſes of our fellow- 

"creatures, is far from being diſgraceful to a manly heart. 
With what pleaſure, at that moment, could I have given 
up my own life, could I but firſt have avenged this 
charming creature, and cut the throat of her deſtroyer, 
as ſhe emphatically calls thee, tho the friend that I beſt 
love!] And yet, at the ſame time, my heart and my eyes 
gave way to a ſoftneſs, of which (tho* not ſo hardened 
a wretch as thou) it was never before ſa ſuſceptible. 

I dare not approach you, deareſt Lady, without your 
leave: But on my knees I beſeech you to permit a : 

Il releale 
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releaſe you from this damn'd houſe, and out of the 
power of the accurſed woman, who was the occaſion of 
your being here! 

She lifred up her ſweet face once more, and beheld me 
on my knees. Never knew 1 before what it was to pray 
ſo heartily. 

Are you not—Are you not Mr. Belford, Sir? I think 
you name is Belford ? 

It is, Madam, and I ever was a wertbiper of your 
virtues, and an advocate for you ; and I come to releaſe 
you from the hands you are in. 

And in whoſe to place me? O leave me, leave me! 
Let me never riſe from this ſpot! Let me never, never 
more believe in man 

This moment, deareſt Lady, this very moment, if you 
pleaſe, you may depart whitherſoever you think fir. You 
are abſolutely free, and your own miſtreſs. 

I had now as lieve die here in this place, as any-where. 
I will owe no obligation to any friend of him in whoſe 
company you have ſeen me. So, pray, Sir, withdraw. 

Then turning to the Officer, Mr. Rowland I think your 
name is? I am better reconciled to your houſe than I 


Was at firſt, If you can but engage that I ſhall have 


nobody come near me but your wife (No Man /) and 
neither of thoſe women who have ſported with my ca- 
lamities; 1 will die with you, and in this very corner. 
And you ſhall be well fatisfied for the trouble you have 
had with me.—] have value enough for that—for, ſee, 
I have a diamond ring; taking it out of her boſom ; 
and I hve friends will redeem it at a high price, when 
I am gone 

But for- you, Sir, looking at me, 1 beg you to with - 
draw. If you mean me well, God, I hope, will reward 
you for your good meaning; but to the friend of my 
deftroyer will I not owe an obligation. 

You will owe no obligation ro me, nor to any-body, 
You have been detained for a debt you do not owe. 
The Action is diſmiſſed; and you will only be ſo good as 
to give me your hand into the coach which ſtands as near 
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to this houſe as it could draw up. And ] will either 
leave you at the coach-door, or attend you whitherſoever 
you pleaſe, till I ſee you ſafe where you would wiſh 
to be. | | 
Will you then, Sir, compel me to be beholden to you? 

You will inexpreſſibly oblige me, Madam, to com- 
mand me to do you either ſervice or pleaſure. 

Why then, Sir [looking at me] But why do you 
mock me in that humble poſture ! Riſe, Sir! I cannot 
ſpeak to you elſe. | 

I aroſe, . 

Only, Sir, take this ring. I have a Siſter, who will 
be glad to have it, at the price it ſhall be valued at, for 
the former owner's ſake !-—Out of the money ſhe gives, 
let this man be paid; handſomely paid: And I have a 
few valuables more at my lodgings (Dorcas, or the May 
William, can tell where that is); let them, and my 
cloaths at the wicked woman's, where you have ſeen me, 
be fold, for the payment of my lodging firſt, and next of 
your friend's debts, that I have been arreſted for; as far 
as they will go; only reſerving enough to put me into 
the ground, any-where, or any-how, no matter.— Tell 
your friend, I wiſh it may be enough to ſatisfy the whole 
demand; but if it be not, he muſt make it up himſelf; 
or, if he think fit to draw for it on Miſs Howe, ſhe will 
repay it, and with intereſt, if he inſiſt upon it.— And 
this, Sir, if you promiſe to perform, you will do me, as 
you offer, both pleaſure and ſervice: And ſay you will, 
and take the ring, and withdraw. If I want to ſay any- 
thing more to you (Vou ſeem to be an humane man) I 
will let you know-—And fo, Sir, God bleſs you. 

I approached her, and was going to ſpeak——— 

Don't ſpeak, Sir: Here's the ring. | 
I I ſtood off, hg! | 
And won't you take it? Won't you do this laſt office 
for me?—T have no other perſon to aſk it of; elſe, be- 
lieve me, I would not requeſt it of woy.. But take it or 
not, laying it upon the table - you muſt withdraw, Sir: 
I am very ill, I would fain get a little reſt; if I could. 
I find I am going to be bad again. 


— 
— 


— 
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And offering to riſe, ſhe ſunk down thro' exceſs of 
weakneſs and grief, in a fainting fir. 

Why, Lovelace, waſt thou not preſent thyſelf?— 
Why doſt thoucommit ſuch villainies, as even Thou art 
afraid to appear in; and yet putteſt a weaker heart and 
head upon encountering with them ? 

The maid coming in juſt then, the woman and ſhe 
lifted her up on the decrepit couch; and I withdrew with 
this Rowland ; who wept like a child, and faid, he never 
in his life was ſo moved. | | 

Yet ſo hardened a wretch art thou, that I queſtion 

whether thou wilt ſhed a tear at my relation. 
They recovered her by harts-horn and water. I went 
down mean while; for the deteſtable woman had been 
below ſome time. O how did I curſe her! I never be- 
fore was ſo fluent in curſes. | 

She tried to wheedle me; but I renounced her; and, 
after ſhe had diſmiſſed the Action, ſent her away crying, 
or pretending to cry, becauſe of my behaviour to her. 
Fou will obſerve, that I did not mention one word to 
the Lady about you. I was afraid to do it. For *twas 
plain, that ſhe could not bear your name: Your Friend, 
and the Company you have ſeen me in, were the words 
neareſt to naming you, ſhe could ſpeak: And yet I 
wanted to clear your intention of this brutal, this ſordid- 
looking, villain 

I ſent up again, by Rowland's wife, when J heard 
that the Lady was recovered, beſeeching her to quic 
that deviliſh place; and the woman aſſured her, that 
ſhe was at full liberty to do ſo; for that the Action was 
diſmiſſed, e, hs 

But ſhe cared not to anſwer her: And was ſo weak 
and low, that it was almoſt as much out of her power as 
inclination, the woman told me, to ſpeak. 

I would have haſtened away for my friend doctor H. 


* 


but the houſe is ſuch a den, and the room ſhe was in ſuch 


a hole, that I was aſhamed to be ſeen in it by a man of 
his reputation, eſpecially with a woman of ſuch an ap- 
pearance, and in ſuch uncommon diſtreſs ; and I 2 

| | there 
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there was no prevailing on her to quit it for the peoples 
bed- room, which was neat and lightſome. 

The ſtrong room, ſhe was in, the wretches told me, 
ſhould have been in better order, but that it was but 
the very morning that ſhe was brought in, that an un- 
Happy man had quitted it ; for a more eligible priſon, 

oubt ; ſince there could hardly be a worſe. 

Being told, that ſhe deſired not to be diſturbed, and 
ſeemed inclined to doſe, I took this opportunity to go 
to her lodgings in Covent-garden; to which Dorcas 
(who firſt diſcovered her there, as Will. was the Setter 
from church) had before given me a direction. | 
The man's name is Smith, a dealer in gloves, ſnuff, 
and ſuch petty merchandize : His wife the ſhopkeeper : 
He a maker of the Gloves they ſell. Honeſt People, 
it ſeems. 

I thought to have got the woman with me to the 
Lady ; but ſhe was not within. | 

I talked with the man, and told him what had be- 
fallen the Lady; owing, as I ſaid, to a miſtake of or- 
ders; and gave her the character ſhe deſerved and 
deſired him to ſend his wife the moment ſhe came in, 
to the Lady; directing him whither; not doubting, 
that her attendance would be very: welcome 05 her: 
Which he promiſed. 

He told me, that a Letter was left fo her HY on 
Saturday; and, about half an hour before I came, an- 
other ſu rſcribed by the ſame hand; the firſt, by the 

| ; the other, by a countryman; who, | having been 
informed of der abſence, and of all the circumſtances 
they could tell him of it, poſted away, full of concern, 
ſaying, that the Lady he was ſent from would be ready 
to break her heart at the tidings. 

I thought it right to take the two Letters back with 
me; and, diſmiſſing my coach, took a chair, as a 
more proper vehicle for the Lady, if I (the friend of 
— agftroyer) could prevail upon her to leave Row- 
n » 
| And here being obliged to re way to an * 

| e 
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fable avocation, I will make thee taſte a little, in thy 
turn, of the plague of ſuſpenſe ; and break off, with- 
out giving thee the leaſt hint of the iſſue of my further 
proceedings. I know, that thoſe leaſt bear diſappoint- 

ment, who love moſt ro give it. In twenty inſtances, 
haſt thou afforded me proof of the truth of this obſer- 
vation. And J matter not thy raving. 

Another Letter, however, ſhall be ready, ſend for 
it as ſoon as thou wilt. But, were it not, have I not 
written enough to convince thee, that I am 
| Thy ready and obliging Friend, * 

J. BeLrorD ? 


LETTER LXXXIV. 
Mr. LoysLace, To Jonun BeLrorD, Eq; 
Monday, July 17. Eleven at Night. 
\URSE upon thy hard heart, thou vile caitiff ! 
How haft thou tortured me, by thy deſigned 
abruption ! *Tis impoſſible that Miſs Harlowe ſhould 
have ever ſuffered as thou haſt made me ſuffer, and 
as I now ſuffer |! pat 
That Sex is made to bear pain. It is a curſe, that the 
firſt of it entailed upon all her ſucceeding daughters, 
when ſhe brought the curſe upon us all. And they love 
thoſe beſt, whether man or child, who give them 
moſt—But to ſtretch upon thy damn'd tenter-hooks 
ſuch a ſpirit as mine—No rack, no torture, can equal 
my torture ! is | 
And muſt I ſtill wait the return of another meſſen- 
ger? Confound thee for a malicious devil! I wiſh thou 
wert a poſt-horſe, and I upon the back of thee ! How 
would I whip and ſpur, and harrow up thy clumſy 
ſides, till I made thee a ready-roaſted, ready-flayed, 
meſs of dog's meat; all the hounds in the county 
howling after thee as I drove thee, to wait my diſ- 
mounting, in order to devour thee meal; life 
ſtill throbbing in each churned mouthful ! 
| "Give this fellow the ſequel of thy tormenting { * 
TIT n Dif- 
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_ Diſpatch him away with it. Thou haſt promiſed it 
ſhall be ready. Every cuſhion or chair I ſhall fit 72 
the bed I ſhall lie down upon (if I go to bed) till he 
return, will be ſtuffed with bolt-upright awls, bodkins, 
corking-pins, and  packing-needles : Already I can 
. fanſy, that to pink my body like my mind, I need 
only to be 1 into a hogſhead ſtuck. full of ſteel- pointed 


ikes, and rolled down a hill three times as high as 


ſ 
che Monument. | et, 
But I loſe time; yet know not how to employ it till 


this fellow returns with the ſequel of thy ſoul-harrowing 
intelligence | a 


LETTER LXXXV. 
Mr. BELTOR D, ToRogenxT Lovelace, £/7; 


| "Ib Monday Night, July 17. 
N my return to Rowland's, I found that the Apo- 
| thecary was juſt gone up. Mrs. Rowland being 
above with him, I made the 2 ſeruple to go up too, 
as it was probable, that to aſk for leave would be to aſk 
to be denied ; hoping alſo, that the Letters I had with 
me would be a good excuſe. . 
She was ſitting on the ſide of the broken couch, ex- 
tremely weak and low ; and, I obſerved, cared; not to 
ſpeak to the man; and no wonder; for I never ſaw 
a more ſhocking fellow, of a profeſſion tolerably gen- 
teel, nor heard a more illiterate one prate—Phyſician 
in ordinary to this houſe, and others like it, I ſuppoſe ! 
He put me in mind of Otway's Apothecary in his Caius 
Marius; as borrowed from the immortal Shakeſpeare. 


Meagre and very rueful were bis looks : 
Sharp miſery bad worn him to the bones. 


| Famine in bis cheeks 
Need and oppreſſion 


Haring in his eyes : 
Contempt and beggary hanging on bis back : 
The world no friend of bis, nor the world's Jaw. 


As I am in black, he took; me, at my entrance, 1 
5 k, he took me, at my 


* * 
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lieve, to be a doctor, and ſlunk behind me with his 
at upon his two thumbs, and looked as if he expected 
the oracle to open, and give him orders, 

The lady looked diſpleaſed, as well at me as at Row 
land, who followed me, and at the Apothecary. It 
was not, ſhe ſaid, the leaſt of her preſent misfortunes, 
that ſhe could not be left to her own Sex ; and to her 
option to ſee whom ſhe pleaſed. | |; 

I beſought her excuſe ; and, winking for the Apothe- 
cary to withdraw [which he did] told her, that I had 
been at her new lodgings, to order every-thing to be 
got ready for her reception, preſuming ſhe would chuſe 
to go thither : That I had a chair at the door : That 
Mr. Smith and his wife [I named their names, that ſhe 
ſhould not have room for the leaſt fear of Sinclair's] had 
been full of apprehenſions for her ſafety : That I had 
brought two Letters, which were left there for her; 
one by the po, the other that very morning. | 
This took her attention. She held out her charming 
hand for them; took them, and, preſſing them to her 
lips From the only friend I have in the world! ſaid 
ſhe, kiſſing them again ; and looking at the ſeals, as 
if to ſee whether they had been opened. I can't read 
them, ſaid ſhe, my eyes are too dim; and put them 
into her boſom. wat ge 
N 1 beſought her to think of quitting that wretched 

ole. 
© Whither could ſhe go, ſhe aſked, to be ſafe and un- 
interrupted for the ſhort remainder of her life ; and to 
avoid being again viſited by the creatures who had 
inſulted her before? | 

I gave her the ſolemneſt aſſurances, that ſhe ſhould 
not be invaded in her new lodgings by any-body.z and 
ſaid, that I would particularly engage my honour, that 
the per ſon xvbo had moſt offended her, ſhould not come near 
ber, without ber own conſent, 

| Your henour, Sir! Are you not that man's friend! 

Jam not a friend, Madam, to his vile. tans. to the 
moſt excellent of women, * © © © pes 
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Do you flatter me, Sir? Then are you a MAN. 
But Oh, Sir, your friend, holding her face forward 
with great earneſtneſs, your barbarous friend, what has 
he not to anſwer for | | 
There ſhe ſtopt : Her heart full; and putting her 
hand over her eyes and forehead, the tears trickled 
thro her fingers: Reſenting thy barbarity, it ſeemed, 
as Cæſar did the Stab from his diſtinguiſhed Brutus 

Tho? ſhe was ſo very much diſordered, I thought J 
would not loſe this opportunity to aſſert your innocence 
of this villainous Arreſt. : 

There is no defending the unhappy man in any of 
his vile actions by you, Madam; but of this laſt out- 
rage, by all that's Good and Sacred, he is innocent. 

O wretches | what a Sex is yours !—Have you all 
one dialect ? Good and Sacred I— If, Sir, you can find 
an oath, or a vow, of an adjuration, that my ears have 
not been twenty times a day wounded with, then 
ſpeak it, and I may again believe a Max. | 
I was exceſſively touched at theſe words, knowing 
thy baſeneſs, and the reaſon ſhe had for them, 

But ſay you, Sir; for I would not, methinks, have 
the wretch capable of this ſordid baſeneſs !—Say you, 
that he is innocent of this /aft wickedneſs? Can you 
truly ſay that he is? =; br 

By the great God of Heaven !— _ 

Nay, Sir, if you ſwear, I muſt doubt you !—If you 
yourſelf think your Wonp inſufficient, what, reliance 
can I have on your OaTn !—O that this my experience 
had not coſt me ſo dear! But, were I to live a hound 
years, I would always ſuſpect the veracity of a Swearer. 
Excuſe me, Sir; but is it likely,, that he who makes 
ſo free with his Gop, will ſcruple any-thing that may 
ſerve his turn with his Fellot- creature?y 
This was a moſt affecting reprimand ! * | 
 * Madam, faid I, I have a regard, a regard a gentle- 
man ought to have, to my word; and whenever I for- 
feit it to you ——— "7; Nr 
© Nay, Sit, don't be angry with me. It is grievous 

FE | to 
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to me to queſtion a gentleman's veracity. But your 
friend calls himſelf a gentleman—Y ou know not what 
I have ſuffered by a gentleman !/—And then again ſhe 
wept. | 

i would give you, Madam, demonſtration if your 
grief and your weakneſs would permit it, that he has 
no hand in this barbarous baſeneſs: And that he reſents 
it as it ought to be reſented. 

Well, well, Sir [with quickneſs] He will have his 
account. to make up ſomewhere elſe ; not to me. I 
ſhould not be ſorry to find him able to acquit his in- 
tention on this occaſion, Let him know, Sir, only one 
thing, that, when you heard me in the bitterneſs of 
my ſpirit, moſt vehemently exclaim againſt the unde- 
ſerved uſage I have met with from him, that even 
then, in that paſſionate moment, I was able to ſay [And 
never did I ſee ſuch an earneſt and affecting exaltation 
of hands and eyes] Give him, good God] Repent- 
* ance and Amendment; that I may be the laſt poor 
“ creature, who ſhall be ruined by him !—And, in thine 
* own good time, receive to thy mercy the poor 
* wretch who had none on me!“ 

By my ſoul, I could not ſpeak.— She had not her 


Bible before her for * 

I was forced to turn my away, and to take out 
my handkerchief. 

What an Angel is this !—Even the gaoler, and his 


wife, and maid, wept. 


Again, I wiſh thou hadſt been there, that thou 
mighteſt have ſunk down at her feet, and begun that 
moment to reap the effect of her generous wiſhes for 
hes z undeſerving, as thou art, of any-thing but per- 

ition! 

I repreſented to her, that ſhe would be leſs free where 
ſhe was from viſits ſhe liked not, than at her own lodg- 
ing. I told her, that it would probably bring her, in 
particular, one viſitor, who, otherwiſe, I would en- 
gage [but I durſt not ſwear again, after the ſevere re- 
primand ſhe had juſt given me] ſhould not come er 

| Tl we 


| 
| 
| 
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her, without her conſent. And I exprefſed my ſur- 
prize, that ſhe ſhould be unwilling to quit ſuch a place 
as this; when it was more than probable, that ſome of 
her friends, when it was known how bad ſhe was, 
would viſit her. | 

She ſaid, the place, when ſhe was firſt brought into 
it, was indeed very ſhocking to her: But that ſhe had 
found herſelf ſo weak and ill, and her griefs had ſo 
ſunk her, that ſhe did not expect to have lived till now: 
That therefore all places had been alike to her; for to 
die in a priſon, was to die; and equally eligible as to 
die in a "re (Palaces, ſhe ſaid, could have no at- 
trations for a dying perſon) : But that, ſince ſhe feared 
ſhe was not ſo ſoon to be releaſed, as The had hoped; 
ſince ſne was ſuffered to be ſo little miſtreſs of herſelf 
here ; and fince ſhe might, by removal, be in the way 
of her dear friend*s Letters; ſhe would hope, that ſhe 
might depend upon the aſſurances I gave her, of being 
at liberty to return to her laſt lodgings (otherwiſe ſhe 
would provide herſelf with new ones, out of my know- 
lege as well as out of yours); and that I was too much 
of à gentleman, to be concerned in carrying her back 
to the houſe ſne had ſo much reaſon to abhor; and to 
which ſhe had been once before moſt vilely betrayed, 
to her ruin. n arg ater. wa 

I aſſured her, in the ſtrongeſt terms [but ſcwore not] 
that you were reſolved not to moleſt her: And, as a 
proof of the ſincerity of my profeſſions, beſought her 
to give me directions (in purſuance of my friend's ex- 
preſs deſire) about ſending all her apparel, and what- 
ever belonged to her, to her new lodgings. 

She ſeemed pleaſed z and gave me inftantly out 
of her pocket her keys; aſking me, If Mrs. Smith, 
whom had named, might not attend me; and ſhe 
would give her, further directions? To which I chear- 
fully. aſſented ; and then ſhe told me, that ſhe would 
accept of the chair I had offered her. | | 

* I withdrew ; and took the opportunity to be civil to 
Rowland and his maid; for ſhe found no fault — 
1 ar 
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their behaviour, for what they were; and the fellow 
ſeems to be miſerably poor. I ſent alſo for the Apo- 
thecary, who is as poor as the Officer (and ſtill poorer, 
1 dare ſay, as to the ſkill required in his buſineſs) and 
ſatisfied him beyond his hopes, 
The Lady, after I had withdrawn, attempted to read 
the Letters I had brought her. Bur ſhe could read but 
a little way in one of them, and had great emotions 
upon it. 

She told the woman ſhe would take a ſpeedy oppor- 
tunity to acknowlege their civilities, and to ſatisfy the 
Apothecary ; who might ſend her his bill to her lodg- 


INgsS., | 

She gave the maid ſomething ; probably the only 
half-guinea ſhe had : And then with difficulty, her 
limbs trembling under. her, and ſupported by Mrs. 
Rowland, got down-ſtairs, . 

I offered my arm: She was pleaſed to lean upon it. 1 
doubt, Sir, ſaid ſhe, as ſhe moved, I have behaved 
rudely to you : But, if you knew all, you would for- 
give me. | as ans B- 

I know enough, Madam, to convince me, that there 
is not ſuch purity and honour in any woman upon earth; 
nor any one that has been ſo barbarouſly treated. 

She looked at me very earneſtly. What ſhe thought 
I cannot ſay; but, in general, I never ſaw ſo much 

ul in a woman's eyes, as in hers, - . 

I ordered my ſervant (whoſe mourning made him 
leſs obſervable as ſuch, and who had not been in the 
Lady's eye) to keep the chair in view; and to bring 
me word, how ſhe did, when ſet down. The fellow had 
the thought to ſtep into the ſhop juſt before the chair 
entered it, under pretence of buying ſnuff ; and ſo en- 
abled himſelf to give me an account, that ſhe was re- 
ceived with great joy by the good woman of the houſe ; 
who told her, ſhe was but juſt come in; and was pre- 
paring to attend her in High-Holborn.—O Mrs, Smith, 
laid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe. ſaw her, did you not think I 
was run away? - Mou don't know what I have ſuffered 
n 3 | , ſince 
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ſince I faw you, I have been in a priſon !—Arreſted 
for Debts I owe not !—But, thank God, I am here 
Will you permit your maid—1 have forgot her name 
already— 

Catharine, Madam— | 

Will you let Catharine aſſiſt me to bed ?—T have not 
had my cloaths off ſince Thurſday night. 

W hat ſhe further ſaid the fellow heard not, ſhe lean- 
ing upon the maid, and going up: ſtairs. . 

But doſt thou not obſerve, what a ſtrange, what an 
uncommon openneſs of heart reigns in this Lady ? She 
had been in a priſon, ſhe ſaid, before a ſtranger in the 
ſhop, and before the maid- ſervant: And ſo, probably, 
ſhe would have ſaid, had there been twenty people in 
the ſhop. | i BITE RS. 2 
| The diſgrace ſhe cannot hide from herſelf, as ſhe 

ſays in her Letter to Lady Betty, ſhe is not ſolicitous 
to conceal from the world ! 

But this makes it evident to me, that ſhe is reſolved 
to keep no terms with thee. And yet to be able to 

ut up ſuch a prayer for thee, as ſhe did in her priſon 
I will often mention the pri ſon- room, to teaze thee !} ; 

Does not this ſhew, that Revenge has very little ſway 
in her mind ; tho” ſhe can retain ſo much proper Re- 
ſentment ? 5 45 328 

And this is another excellence in this admirable wo- 
man's character: For whom, before her, have we met 
with in the whole Sex, or in ours either, that know 
how, in practice, to diſtinguiſh between Revence and 
RESENTMENT, for baſe and ingrateful treatment? 

*Tis a curſed thing, after all, that ſuch a woman as 
this ſhould be treated as ſhe has been treated. Hadſt 
thou been a King, and done as thou haſt done by ſuch 
a meritorious innocent, I believe in my heart, it would 
have been adjudged to be a National Sin, and the 
ſword, the peſtilence, or famine, muſt have atoned 
for it !—But, as thou art a private man, thou wilt cer- 
tainly meet with thy pUniſhment (beſides what thou 
mayeſt expect from the juſtice of thy country, ici 
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the vengeance of her friends) as ſhe will her reward, 
HEREAFTER, | | n 

It muſt be ſo, if there be really ſuch a thing as future 
Remuneration; as now I am more and more convinced 
there muſt :—Elſe, what a hard fate is hers, whoſe 
puniſhment, to all appearance, has ſo much exceeded 
her fault ? And, as to thine, how can temporary burn- 
ings, wert thou by ſome accident to be conſumed in 
thy bed, expiate for thy abominable vileneſs to her, in 
breach of all obligations moral and divine'? 
I was reſolved to loſe no time in having every-thing 
which belonged to the Lady at the curſed woman's 
ſent her. Accordingly, I took coach to Smith's, and 
procured the Lady (to whom I ſent up my compli- 
ments, and enquiries how ſhe bore her removal) ill as 
ſhe ſent me down word ſhe was, to give proper di- 
rections to Mrs, Smith: Whom I took with me to 
Sinclair's ; and who ſaw every-thing looked out, and 
put into the trunks and boxes they were firſt brought 
in, and carried away in two coaches. eur 

Had I not been there, Sally and Polly would each of 
them have taken to herſelf ſomething of the poor La- 


dy's ſpoils. This they declared: And I had ſome diffi- 


culty to get from Sally a fine Bruſſels-lace Head, which 
ſhe had the confidence to ſay ſhe would wear for Miß 
Harlowe's fake, Nor ſhould either I or Mrs. Smith 
have known ſhe had got it, had ſhe not been in ſearch 

after the Ruffles belonging to it. | 
My reſentment on this occaſion, and the converſa- 
tion which Mrs. Smith and I had (in which I not only 
expatiated on the merits of the Lady, but expreſſed 
my concern for her ſufferings ; tho” I left her room to 
ſuppoſe her married, yet without averring it) gave me 
high credit with the good woman : So that we are per- 
fectly well acquainted already: By which means I ſhall 
be enabled to give you accounts from time to time of 
all that paſſes 3 and which I will be very induſtrious to 
do, provided I may depend upon the ſolemn promiſes 
I have given the Lady, in your name, as well as in my 
Bb 2 own, 
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own, that ſne ſhall be free from all perſonal moleſtation 
from you. And thus ſhall I have it in my power to 
return in kind your writing favours ; and preſerve my 
Short-hand , beſides :.. Which, till this correſpondence 
was opened, I had pretty much neglected. - 

I ordered the abandoned women to make out your 
account. They anſwered, That they would do with 
a vengeance. Indeed they breathe nothing but revenge. 
For now they ſay, you will aſſuredly marry z and your 
example will be followed by all your friends and com- 
panions—As the old one ſays, to the utter ruin of her 
poor houſe, 


LETTER LXXXVI. 
Mr. BELTroxp, To ROBERT LOVILIACI, Ei, 


Tueſday Morn. (July 18.) 6 o Clock. 

T T Aving fat up late to. finiſh and ſeal in readi- 
neſs my Letter to the above period, I am diſ- 
turbed before I wiſhed to have riſen, bY the arrival of 
thy ſecond fellow man and horſe in a foam. 
While he bates, I will write a few lines, moſt heartily 
to congratulate. thee on thy expected rage and impa- 
tience, and on thy recovery of mental feeling. 
How much does the idea thou giveſt me of thy 
deſerved torments, by thy upright awls, bodkins, 
pint, and packing-needles, by thy rolling hogſhead 
with iron ſpikes, and by thy macerated ſides, delight 
I will, upon every occaſion that offers, drive more 
ſpikes into thy hogſhead, and roll thee down-hill, and 
up, as thou recovereſt to ſenſe, or rather returneſt back 
to ſenſeleſne/s. Thou knoweſt therefore the terms on 
which thou art to enjoy my correſpondence. Am not 
I, who have all along, and in time, proteſted againſt 
thy barbarous and ingrateful perfidies to a woman fo 
noble, intitled to drive remorſe, if poſſible, into thy 
- hitherto callous heart? | | 

5 | Only 


* 
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Only let me repeat one thing, which perhaps I men- 
tioned too lightly before, That the Lady was deter- 
mined to remove to new lodgings, where neither you 
nor I ſhould be able to find her, had I not ſolemnly aſ- 
ſured her, that ſhe might depend upon being free PIE 
your viſits. "OM | 

Theſe aſſurances I thought I might give her, not 
only becauſe of your promiſe, but becauſe it is neceſ- 


ſary for you to know where ſhe is, in order to addreſs 


yourſelf to her by your friends. 

Enable me therefore to make good to her this my ſo» 
lemn engagement; or adieu to all friendſhip, at leaſt to 
all correſpondence, with thee, for ever. | 


1 BrLrokp. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 
Mr. BrLTOoRD, To ROBERT LOvELACE, Efas 


Tueſday, Fuly 18. Afternoon. 


Renewed my enquiries after the Lady's health, in the 

morning, by my ſervant: And, as ſoon as I had 
dined,” I went myſelf. _ 
I had but a poor account of it: Yet ſent up my com- 
pliments. She returned me thanks for all my good 
offices; and her excuſes, that they could not be perſo- 
nal juſt then, being very low and faint : But if I gave 
myſelf the trouble of coming about Six this evening, 
ſhe ſhould be able, ſhe hoped, to drink a diſh of Tea 
with me, and would then thank me herſelf. | 
l am very proud of this condeſcenſion; and think it 
looks not amiſs for you, as I am your avowed friend. 
'Methinks 1 want fully to remove from her mind all 
"doubts of you in this laſt villainous action: And who 
knows then what your noble relations may be able to 
do for you with her, if you hold your mind ? For your 
ſervant acquainted me with their having actually en- 
gaged Miſs Howe in their and your favour, before this 
curſed affair happened. _ I defire the particulars £ 
= | Bb 3 
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all from yourſelf, that I may the better know how to 


ſerve you. 15 
She has two handſome apartments, a bedchamber 
and dining- room, with light cloſets in each. She has 
already a Nurſe (the people of the houſe having but 
one maid) ; a woman whoſe care, diligence, and ho- 
neſty, Mrs. Smith highly commends. She has like- 
wiſe the benefit of the, voluntary attendance, and Love, 
as it ſeems, of a widow gentlewoman, Mrs. Lovick 
her name, who lodges over her Apartment, and of 
whom ſhe ſeems very fond, having found ſomething in 
her, ſhe thinks, reſembling the qualities of her worthy 
Mrs. Norton. Far PAN 

About Seven o'clock this morning, it ſeems, the 
Lady was ſo ill, that ſhe yielded to their deſires to have 
an Apothecary ſent for—Not the fellow, thou mayſt 
believe, ſhe had had before at Rowland's; but one Mr. 
Goddard, a man of ſkill and eminence ; and of con- 
ſcience too; demonſtrated as well by general character, 
as by his preſcriptions to this Lady : For, pronouncing 
her caſe to be grief, he ordered, for the preſent, only 
innocent julaps, by way of cordial z and, as ſoon as 
her ſtomach ſhould be able to bear it, light Kitchen- 
diet ; telling Mrs. Lovick, that That, with Air, mo- 
derate Exerciſe, and chearful Company, would do her 
more good, than all the medicines in his ſhop. 
This has given me, as it ſeems it has the Lady (who 
alſo praiſes his modeſt behaviour, paternal looks, and 
7 addreſs) a very good opinion of the man; and 
T deſign to make myſelf acquainted with him; and, if 
he adviſes to call in a doctor, to wiſh him, for the fair 

jent's ſake, more than the phyſician's (who wants 
not practice) my worthy friend Dr. H.— whoſe cha- 
racter is above all exception, as his humanity I am ſure 
will diſtinguiſh him to the Lady. Far 
Mrs. Lovick gratified me with an account of a Let- 
ter ſhe had written from the Lady's mouth to Miſs 
Howe; ſhe being unable to write herſelf with ſteadi- 
gd. 4-5 vt | 1 
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It was to this effect; in anſwer, it ſeems, to her 
two Letters, whatever were the contents of them : 

That ſhe had been involved in a dreadful calamity, 
« which ſhe was ſure, when known, would exempt her 
from the effects of her friendly diſpleaſure, for not 
« anſwering her firſt.; having been put under an Ar- 
© reſt—Could ſhe have believed it ?—That ſhe was re- 
© leaſed but the day before: And was now ſo weak, and 
© ſo low, that ſhe was obliged to get a widow gentlewo- 
man in the ſame houſe to account thus for her ſilence to 
© her [Miſs Howe's] two Letters of the 13th and 16th: 
That ſhe would, as ſoon as able, anſwer. them 
© Begged of her, mean time, not to be uneaſy for her; 
* ſince (only that this was a calamity which came upon 
© her when ſhe was far from being well; a load laid upon 
© the ſhoulders of. a poor wretch, ready before to fink 
© under too heavy a burden) it was nothing to the evil 
© ſhe had before ſuffered : And one felicity ſeemed likely 
© toifſue from it; which was, that ſhe ſhould be at reſt, 
© in an honeſt houſe, with conſiderate and kind-hearted 
people; having aſſurance given her, that ſhe ſhould 
© not be moleſted by the wretch, whom it would be 
death for her to ſee : So that now ſhe [Miſs Howe] 
© needed not to fend to her by private and expenſive 
© conveyances : Nor need Collins to take precautions 
* for fear of being dogged to her lodgings ; nor ſhe to 
* write by a fictitious name to her, but by her own.“ 

You ſee I am in a way to oblige you: You ſee how 
much ſhe depends upon my engaging for your forbear- 
ing to intrude yourſelf into her company : Let not 
your flaming impatience deſtroy all; and make me 
look like a villain to a Lady who has reaſon to ſuſpect 
every man ſbe ſees to be ſo. Upon this condition, you 
may expect all the ſervices that can flow from true 
friendſhip, and from 81 Hen 
| Your fincere Wellwiſher, 


J. BeLrorD. 
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R EXZXVHT. 
V. Br Tronp, To ROBERT LovzTAeR, Ei; 


Tueſday Night, July 18. 
AM juſt come from the Lady. I was admitted into 
the Dining-room, where ſhe was ſirting 1 in an elbow- 
. 8 in a very weak and low way. She made an ef- 
fort to ſtand up, when I entered; but was forced to 
keep her ſeat. You'll excuſe me, Mr. Belford : 1 
ought to riſe, to thank > wy for all your kindneſs to me. 
I was to blame to be ſo loth to leave that fad place; 
— I am in Heaven here, to what I was there: And 
people about me too I have not had good peo- 
le — cs me for a long, long time before; ſo that 
Fot with a . I had begun to wonder whicher they 
were all gone 
Her Nurſe and Mrs. Smith, who were weib took 
occaſion to retire : And, when we were alone, You 
ſeem to be a-perſon of humanity, Sir, ſaid ſhe : You 
hinted, as I was leaving my priſon, that you were not a 
ſtranger to my ſad Story. If you know it truly, you 
muſt know that I have been moſt barbarouſly treated; 
and have not deſerved it at the man's hands by whom 
J have ſuffered. 
I told her, I knew enough to be convinced, that ſhe 
had the merit of a ſaint, and the purity of an angel: 
And was proceeding, when ſhe faid, No flighty com- 
liments ! No undue attributes, Sir! ; 

I offered to plead for my ſincerity z and mentioned 
the word Politeneſs ; and would have diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween That and Flattery. Nothing can be polite, ſaid 
ſhe, that is not juſt: Whatever! may have had, I have 
now no vanity to gratify. 

I diſclaimed all intention of compliment : All I had 
ſaid, and what I Should fay, was, and ſhould be, the 
effect of ſincere veneration. My unhappy friend's ac- 
count of her had entitled her to That. 

1 chen mentioned your grief, your penitence, ro 
rela- 


K 
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lutions of Marriage, 
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reſolutions of making her all the amends that were poſ- 
ſible now to be made her: And, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, I aſſerted your innocence as to the laſt vil- 
lainous outrage. 

Her anſwer was to this effect It is painful to me to 
think of him. The amends you talk of, cannot be 
made. This laſt violence you ſpeak of, is nothing to 
what preceded it. That cannot be atoned for; nor 
palliated : This may: And I ſhall not be ſorry to be 
convinced, that he cannot be guilty of ſo very low a 
wickedneſs, —Yet, after his vile forgeries of hands— 
after his baſeneſs in impoſing upon me the moſt infa- 
mous perſons as Ladies of honour of his own family— 
what are the iniquities he is not capable of? 

I would then have given her an account of the Tryal 
you ſtood with your friends: . Your own previous reſo- 
ad ſhe honoured: you with the 
requeſted four words : All your family's earneſtneſs to 
have the honour of her alliance: And the application of 
your two Couſins to Miſs Howe, by general conſent, 
for that young Lady's intereſt with her : But, having 
juſt touched upon theſe topics, ſhe cut me ſhort, ſay- 
ing, That was a cauſe before another Tribunal: Miſs 
Howe's Letters to her were upon that ſubject; and ſhe 
would write her thoughts to her as ſoon as ſhe was able. 

I then attempted more particularly to clear you of 
having any hand in the vile Sinclair's officious Arreſt ; 
a point ſhe had the generoſity to wif you cleared of: 
And, having mentioned the outrageous Letter you had 
written to me on this occalion, ſhe aſked, If 1 * chat 
Letter about me? 

I owned I had. 

She wiſhed to ſee it. 

This puzzled me horribly : For you muſt needs 
think, that moſt of the free things, which, among us 
Rakes, paſs for Wit and Spirit, muſt be ſhocking ſtuff 
110 ons of delicacy of that Sex: 
And then auch an air of Levity runs thro* thy moſt 
ſerious Letters 1 z ſuch a falſe — endeavouring to 


carry 
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: 
carry off ludicrouſly the ſubjects that moſt affect thee , 
that thoſe Letters are generally the leaſt fit to be ſeen, 
which ought to be moſt to thy credit. | 
Something like this I obſerved to her; and would 
Fain have excuſed myſelf from ſnewing it: But ſhe was 
ſo earneſt, that I undertook. to read ſome parts of it, 
reſolving to omit the moſt exceptionable. 

I know thow'lt curſe me for that; but I thought it 
better to oblige her than to be ſuſpected myſelf ; and 
ſo not have it in my power to ſerve thee with her, when 
ſo good a foundation was laid for it; and when ſhe 
knows as bad of thee as I can tell her. 

Thou remembreſt the contents, I ſuppoſe, of thy 
furious Letter (a). Her .remarks upon the different 
Parry of it which I read to her, were to the following 

. 

Upon thy two. firſt lines, All undone ! undone, by 
Jupiter |——Zounds, Fack, what ſhall I do now ! A curſe 
upon 5 my plots and contrivances ] thus ſhe expreſſed 

elf: Y © | 

O how light, how unaffected with the ſenſe of its 
© own crimes, is the heart that could dictate to the pen 
this libertine froth !' 

The paragraph which mentions the vile arreſt, af- 
fected her a good deal. | 

In the next, 1 omitted thy curſe upon thy relations, 
whom thou wert gallanting : And read on the ſeven 
ſubſequent paragraphs, down to thy execrable wiſh ; 
which was too ſhocking to read to her. What I read 
produced the following reflections from her: 

The plots and contrivances which he curſes, and 
© the exultings of the wicked wretches on finding, me 
© out, ſhew me, that all his guilt was premeditated : 
Nor doubt I, that his dreadful perjuries, and in- 
* human arts, as he went along, were to paſs for fine 
* ſtratagems z for witty ſport z and to demonſtrate a 
* ſuperiority. of inventive talents O my cruel, cruel 
Brother! had it not been for thee, I had not been 
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thrown upon ſo pernicious and fo deſpicable a plot- 
ter But proceed, Sir; pray proceed.” 

At that part, Canſt thou, O fatal prognofticator | tell 
me where my puniſhments will end — ſhe ſighed : And 
when I came to that ſentence, Praying for my Reforma- 
tion, perhaps —Is that there? ſaid ſhe, ſighing again, — 
Wretched man !—And ſhed a tear for thee. —By my 
faith, Lovelace, I believe ſhe hates thee not !—She has 
at leaſt a concern, a generous concern, for thy future 
happineſs What a noble creature haſt thou injured ! 

She made a very ſevere reflection upon me, on read- 
ing theſe words On your knees, for me, beg her par- 
don—* You had all your leſſons, Sir, ſaid ſhe, when 
you came to redeem me Lou was ſo condeſcending 
© as to kneel : I thought it was the effect of your own 
© humanity, and-good-natured earneſtneſs to ſerve me 
« Excuſe me, Sir, I knew not, that it was in conſe- 
* quence of a preſcribed leſſon,” 

This concerned me not a little: I could not bear to 
be thought ſuch a wretched puppet, ſuch a Joſeph Le- 
man, ſuch a Tomlinſon—I endeavoured therefore, with 
ſome warmth, to clear myſelf of this reflection; and 
ſhe again aſked my excuſe: I was avowedly, ſhe ſaid, 
the friend of a man, whoſe friendſhip, ſhe had reaſon 
* to-be ſorry to ſay, was no credit to any-body.— And 
deſired me to proceed. 

J did ; but fared not much better afterwards : For, 

On that paſſage where you ſay, I had always been ber 


friend and advocate, This was her unanſwerable re- 


mark : * I find, Sir, by this expreſſion, that he had 
always deſigns againſt me; and that you all along 
* knew that he had: Would to Heaven, you had had 
the goodneſs to have contrived ſome way, that might 
not have endangered your own ſafety, to give me 
notice of his baſeneſs, ſince you approved not of it !— 
But you gentlemen, I ſuppoſe, had rather ſee an inno- 
cent fellow-creature ruined, than be thought capable 
© of an action, which, however generous, might be 
likely to looſen the bands of a wicked friendſhip ! 
7, | After 
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After this ſevere but juſt reflection, I would have 
avoided reading the following, altho* I had unawares 
begun the ſentence (but ſhe held me to it): Mat woull 
IT now: give, had I permitted you to have been a ſucceſsful 
advocate! And this was her remark upon it So, Sir, 
vou ſee, if you had been the happy means of pre- 
venting the evils deſigned me, you would have had 
your friend's thanks for it, when he came to his con- 
< ſideration. This ſatisfaction, I am perſuaded every- 
one, in the long run, will enjoy, who has the virtue 
* to withſtand, or prevent, a wicked purpoſe. © I was 
© obliged,” I ſee, to your kind wiſhes —But it was a 
point of honour with you to keep his ſecret; the more 
© indiſpenſable with you, — the viler the ſecret. 
Let permit me to wiſh, Mr. Belford, that you were ca- 
c pable of' reliſhing the pleaſures that ariſe to a bene- 
$ volent mind fromVirTuous Friendſhip!—None other 
© is worthy of the ſacred name. You ſeem an humane 
man: I hope, for your own ſake, you will one day 
experience the difference: And, when you do, think 
of Miſs Howe and Clariſſa Harlowe (I find you know 
© much of my ſad Story) who were the happieft crea- 
© tures on earth in each other's friendſhip till this friend 
of yours. And there ſhe ſtopt, and turned from me. 
Where thou calleſt thyſelf A villainous plotter; To 
© take Crime to himſelf, ſaid ſhe, without Shame, O 
< -what'a hardened wretch is this man!?! 
On that paſſage, where thou ſayeſt, Let me know how 
ſhe bas been treated: If roughly, woe be to the guilly! 
this was her remark; with an air of indignation: * What 
a man is your friend, Sir!-——Is fuch a one as he to {et 
himſelf up to puniſh the guilty ? — All the rough uſage 
] could receive from them, was infinitely 4% — And 
there ſhe ſtopt a moment or two: Then proceeding — 
And who ſhall puniſh” him? What an aſſuming 
< wretch!—No-body but him/eff is entitled to injure the 
© Innocent He is, I ſuppoſe, on earth, to act the 
part, which the malignant Fiend is ſuppoſed to act 
below Dealing out puniſhments, at his pleaſure, to 
s every inferior inſtrument of miſchief ! | 


— 
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What, thought I, have I been doing! I ſhall have 
this ſavage fellow think I have been playing him booty, 
in reading part of his Letter to this ſagacious Lady !— 
Yet, if thou art angry, it can only, in reaſon, be at thy- 
ſelf; for who would think I might not communicate to 
her ſome of the leaſt exceptionable parts of a Letter (as 
a proof of thy ſincerity in exculpating thyſelf from a 
criminal charge), which thou wroteſt to thy friend, to 
convince him of thy innocence? But a bad heart, and a 
bad cauſe, are confounding things : And fo let us put it 
to its proper account, | 

I paſſed over thy charge to me, to curſe them by the 
hour; and thy names of Dragon and Serpents, tho' ſo 
applicable; ſince, had I read them, thou muſt have 
been ſuppoſed to know from the firſt, what creatures 
they were; vile fellow as thou wert, for bringing ſo much 
purity among them! And I cloſed with thy own con- 
cluding paragraph, A line! A line! A kingdom for a 


line] &c, However telling her, ſince ſhe ſaw (that I 


omitted ſome ſentences) that there were further vehe- 
mences in it; but as they were better fitted to ſnew to 
me the ſincerity of the writer, than for ſo delicate an ear 
as hers to hear, I choſe to paſs them over. 

Lou have read enough, ſaid ſhe—He is a wicked, 


wicked man I ſee he intended to have me in his 


power at any rate; and I have no doubt of what his 
urpoſes were, by what his actions have been. You 
—— his vile Tomlinſon, I ſuppoſe Jou know—But 
what ſignifies talking? Never was there ſuch a pre- 
meditately falſe heart in- man [Nothing can be truer, 
thought JJ]: What has he not vowed ! What has he 
not invented! And all for what?—Only, to ruin a poor 
young creature, whom he ought to have protected; and 
whom he had firſt deprived of all other protection? 
She aroſe, and turned from me, her handkerchief at 
her eyes: And, after a pauſe, came towards me again 
I hope, ſaid ſhe, I talk to a man who has a better 
* heart: And I thank you, Sir, for all your kind, tho? 


© ineffectual, pleas in my favour tormerly, whether the 


'£ motives 
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* motives for them were compaſſion, or principle, or 
both. That they were ineffectual, might very pro- 
© bably be owing to your want of earneſtneſs; and bat, 
* as you might think, to my want of merit. I might 
* not, in your eye, deſerve to be ſaved !—T might ap- 
< pear to you a giddy creature, who had run away from 
her true and natural friends; and who therefore ought 
to take the conſequence of the lot ſhe had drawn.” 

J was afraid, for thy fake, to let her know how v 
earneſt I had been: But aſſured her, that I had been her 
zealous friend; and that my motives were founded upon 
a merit, that, I believed, was never equalled : That, 
however indefenſible Mr. Lovelace was, he had always 
done juſtice to her virtue: That to a full conviction of 
her untainted honour it was owing, that he ſo earneſtly 
deſired to call fo ineſtimable a jewel his—And was pro- 
ceeding, when ſhe again cut me ſnort - 

Enough, and too much, of this ſubje&, Sir !—If he 
will never more let me behold his face, that is all I have 
now to aſk of him.— Indeed, indeed, claſping her hands, 
I never will, if I can, by any means not criminally de- 

rate, avoid it. | 

What could I ſay for thee ?—There was no room, 
however, at that time, to touch this ſtring again, for 
fear of bringing upon myſelf a prohibition, not only of 
the ſubject, but of ever attending her again. 

I gave ſome diſtant intimations of money-matters. I 
ſhould have told thee, that, when I read to her that paſſ- 
age, where thou biddeſt me force what ſums upon her I 
can get her to take—ſhe repeated, No, no, no, no! 
ſeveral times with great quickneſs ; and I durſt no more 
than juſt intimate it again—and that ſo darkly, as left 
her room to ſeem not to underſtand me. | 

Indeed I know not the perſon, man or woman, I 
ſhould be ſo much afraid of diſobliging, or incurring a 
cenſure from, as from her. She has ſo much true dig- 
nity in her manner, without pride or arrogance (which, 

in thoſe who have either, one is tempted to mortify) 
ſuch a piercing eye, yet ſoftened fo ſweetly with rays of 
benignity, that ſhe commands all one's reverence, 
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Methinks I have a kind of holy Love for this Angel 
of a woman; and it is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, 
that thou couldſt converſe with her a quarter of an hour 
together, and hold thy deviliſn purpoſes. 

Guarded as ſhe was by piety, prudence, virtue, dig- 
nity, family, fortune, and a purity of heart, that never 
woman before her boaſted, what a real devil muſt he 
be (yet I doubt I ſhall make thee proud!) who could 
reſolve to break thro ſo many fences ! 

For my own part, I am more and more ſenſible, that 
I ought not to have contented myſelf with repreſenting 
againſt, and expoſtulating with thee upon, thy baſe inten- 
tions: And indeed I had it in my head, more than once, 
to try to do ſomething for her. But, wretch that I was! 
I was with-held by notions of falſe honour, as ſhe juſtly 
reproached me, becauſe of thy own voluntary commu- 
nications to me of thy purpoſes : And then, as ſhe was 
brought into ſuch a curſed houſe, and was ſo watched by 
thyſelf, as“ well as by thy infernal agents, I thought 
(knowing my man!) that I ſhould only accelerate the in- 
tended miſchiefs. —Moreover, finding thee ſo much 
over-awed by her virtue, that thou hadſt not, at thy 
firſs carrying her thither, the courage to attempt her; 
and that ſhe had, more than once, without knowing thy 
baſe views, obliged thee to abandon them, and to reſolve 
to do her juſtice, and thyſelf honour ; I hardly doubted, 
that her merit would be triumphant at laſt. 

It is my opinion (if thou holdeft thy purpoſes to 
marry) that thou canſt not do better, than'to procure 
thy real Aunts, and thy real Couſins, to pay her a viſit, 
and to be thy advocates : But, if they decline perſonal 
viſits, Letters from them, and from my Lord M. ſup- 
ported by Miſs Howe's intereſt, may, perhaps, effect 
ſomething in thy favour. 

But theſe are only my hopes, founded on what I wifb 
for thy ſake. The Lady, I really think, would chuſe 
death rather than thee : And the two women are of opi- 
nion, tho* they know not half of what ſhe has ſuffered, 
that her heart is actually broken. OY 5 

| c 
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At taking my leave, Itendered my beſt ſervices to her, 
b — beſought her to permit me frequently to enquire after 
her healtn. 
She made me no anſwer, but by bowing her head, 


i LE TT E R LXXXIX. 
Mr. BELFORD, To ROBERT LovELace, Eq, | 


Wedneſday, July 19. 
HIS morning. I took chair to Smith's; and, 
being told, that the Lady had a very bad night, 
bur was up, 1 ſent for her worthy Apothecary ; who, 
on his coming to me, approving of my propoſal of call- 
ing in Dr. H.; I bid the women n her with the 
deſigned viſit. 

It ſeems, ſhe was at firſt diſpleaſed; yet withdrew her 
objection: But, after a pauſe, aſked them, What ſhe 
ſhould do? She had effects of value, ſome of which ſhe 
intended, as ſoon as ſhe could, to turn into money; but, 
15 2 had not a ſingle guinea to give the Doctor for 

ee 

Mrs. Lovick ſaid, ſhe had five guineas by her: They 
vVere at her ſervice. 

She would accept of three, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe would take 
that (pulling a diamond ring from her finger) till ſhe 
. repaid her; but on no other terms, 

Having 'been told, I was below with Mr. Goddard, 
ſhe deſired to ſpeak one word with me, before ſhe ſaw 
the Doctor. 

She was fitting in an elbow-chair, leaning her head on 
a pillow; Mrs. Smith and the Widow on each fide her 
chair ; her Nurſe, with a phial of hartſhorn, behind 
her; in her own hand, her Salts. 
| Raiſing her head at my entrance, ſhe enquired, If the 
Doctor knew Mr. Lovelace? 

I told her, No; and that I believed you never ſaw 
him in your life. | 

Was the Doctor my friend? 

He was; and a very worthy and ſkilful man. I named 


him 
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him for his eminence in his profeſſion: And Mr. God- 
dard ſaid, he knew not a better phyſician, | 

1 have but one condition to make before I ſee the 
gentleman; that he refuſe not his fees from me. If I 
am poor, Sir, I am proud. I will not be under obli- 
gation. You may believe, Sir, I will not. I fuffer this 
vilit, becauſe I would not appear ingrateful to the few 
friends I have left, nor obſtinate to ſuch of my relations, 
as may ſome time hence, for their private ſatisfaction, 
enquire after my behaviour in my ſick hours. So, Sir, 
you know the condition. And don't let me be vexed : 
I am very ill; and cannot debate the matter. 

Seeing her 10 determined, I told her, If it muſt be ſo, 
it ſhould. 

Then, Sir, the gentleman may come. But I ſhall not 
be able to anſwer many queſtions. Nurſe, you can tell 
him, at the window there, what a night I have had, and 
how I have been for two days paſt. And Mr. Goddard, 
if he be here, can let him know what I have taken. 
Pray let me be as little queſtioned, as poſſible. 

The Doctor paid his reſpects to her, with the gentle- 
manly addreſs for which ke is noted : And ſhe caſt up 
her ſweet eyes to him, with that benignity which accom- 
panies her every graceful look. 

I would have retired; but ſhe forbid it. 

He took her hand, the Lily not of ſo beautiful a white; 
Indeed, Madam, you are very low, ſaid he: But, give 
me leave to ſay, That you can do more for yourſelf, than 
all the faculty can do for you. 

He then withdrew to the window. And, after a ſhort 
conference with the women, he turned to me, and to Mr, 
Goddard,at the other window : We can do nothing here, 


ſpeaking low, but by cordials, and nouriſhment, What 
friends has the Lady? She ſeems to be a perſon of con- 


dition; and, ill as ſhe is, a * fine woman. — A 
Single Lady, I preſume ? 
'F whiſperingly told him ſhe was. That there were 
extraordinary circumſtances in her caſe z as I would have 


appriſed him, had I met with him yeſterday. That 
her 


Vor. V. . Cc 
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her friends were very cruel to her ; but that ſhe could 

not hear them named without reproaching herſelf; tho? 
y were much more to blame than ſhe. 

knew I was right, ſaid the Doctor. A Love-caſe, 

Mr. Goddard! A Love-caſe, Mr. Belford | There is one 

on in the world, who can do her more ſervice, than 


all the faculty. 


Mr. Goddard ſaid, he had apprehended her diſorder - 


was in her mind; and had treated her accordingly : 

And then told the Doctor what he had done: Which 
he approving of, again taking her charming hand, faid, 

My go good young Lad 1 vou will require very little of our 
aſſiſtance. Lou muſt, in a great meaſure, be your own 
doctreſs. Come, dear Madam ¶ Forgive me the fami- 
Jar tenderneſs; your aſpect commands Love, as well as 
Reverence ; and's Father of Children, ſome of them 
older than yourſelf, may be excuſed for his familiar ad- 
dteſs] chear up your ſpirits. Reſolve to do all in your 
power to be well; and you'll ſoon grow better. 

You are very kind, Sir, faid ſhe, I will take what- 

ever you direct. My ſpirits have been hurried. I ſhall 

be better, I believe, before Jam worſe. The care of 
my good friends here, looking at the women, ſhall not 
meet with an ingrateful return. 

The Doctor wrote. He would fain have declined his 
fee. As her malady, he faid, was rather to be relieved 
by the foothings of a friend, than by the preſcriptions of 
a phyſician, he ſhould think himſelf greatly honoured to 
be admitted rather to adviſe her in the one character, 
than to preſcribe to her in the other. | 

She anſwered; That fhe ſhould be always glad to ſee 
ſo humane a man: That his viſits would keep ber in 
charity with his Sex : But that, were ſhe to forget that 
he was her phyſician, ſhe might be apt to abate of the 
confidence in his ſkill, which might be neceſſary to effect 
the amendment that was the end of his viſits. 

And when he urged her ſtill further, which he did in 
2a very polite manner, and as paſſing by the door two or 
three times a day, ſhe faid, the ſhould * have plea- 


ſure 
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ſure in conſidering him in the kind light he offered bim- 
ſelf to ber: That that might be very generous in one 
perſon to offer, which would be as ungenerous in an- 
other to accept: That indeed ſhe was not at preſent high 
in circumſtance; and he ſaw by the tender (which he 
muſt accept of) that ſhe had greater reſpect to her own 
convenience, than to hig merit, or than to the pleaſure ſhe 
ſhould take in his viſits. 

We all withdrew together; and the Doctor and Mr. 
Goddard having a great curioſity to know ſomething 
more of her Story, at the motion of the latter we went 
into a neighbouring Coffee-houſe, and I gave them, in 
confidence, a brief relation of it; making all as light 
for you as I could; and yet you'll ſuppoſe, that, in order 
to do but common juſtice to the Lady's character, heavy 


muſt be chat light. 
Three o' clock, Afternoon. 

I jusT now called again at Smith's ;/ and am told ſhe 
is ſomewhat better; which ſhe — 2 to the ſooths 
ings of her Doctor. She expreſſed herſelf highly pleaſed 
with both gentlemen ; and ſaid, that their behaviour to 
her was perfectly paternal.— 

Paternal, poor Lady Never having been, till very 
lately, from under her wings, and now abandoned 
by Kf her friends, ſhe is for finding out ſomething pater- 
nal and maternal in every one (the latter qualities in Mrs; 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith) to ſupply to herſelf the Father 
and Mother her dutiful heart pants aſter. 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we were gone, the 


gave the keys of her trunks and drawers to her and the 


widow Lovick, and deſired them to take an inventory-of 
them; which they did, in her preſence. 

They alſo informed me, That ſhe had requeſted them 
to find her a purchaſer for two rich dreſſed Suits; one 
never worn, the other not above once or twice. 

This ſhocked me exceedingly—Perhaps it may thee a 
little 1. !-—Her reaſon for ſo doing, The told them, was, 
That ſhe ſhould never live to wear them: That her 
2 and other relations, were above wearing them: 
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That her Mother would not endure in her ſight any. 
thing that was hers : That ſhe wanted the money: That 
ſhe would not be obliged to any-body, when ſhe had 
effects by her for which ſhe had no occaſion : And yer, 
ſaid ſhe, 1 expect not that they will fetch a price an- 
ſwerable to their value. 

They were both very much concerned, as they owned; 

and aſked my advice upon it : And the richneſs of her 
apparel: having given them a ſtill higher notion of her 
rank than they had before, they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt be 
of quality; and again wanted to know her Story. 
I told them, That ſhe was indeed a woman of family 
and fortune: I ſtill gave them room to ſuppoſe her mar- 
ried: But left it to her to tell them all in her own time 
and manner: All I would-ſay, was, That ſhe had been 
very vilely treated; deſerved it not; and was all in- 
nocence and purity. 

You may ſuppoſe, that they both expreſſed their aſto- 
Amen that there could be a man in the world, who 
could ill treat fo fine a creature. 

As to diſpoſing of the two ſuits of apparel, I told 
Mrs. Smith, "That ſhe ſhould pretend; that, upon en- 
quiry, ſhe heh found a friend who would purchaſe the 
richeſt of them; but (that ſbe might not miſtruſt) would 
ſtand upon a good bargain. And having twenty gui 
neas about me, I left them with her, in part of pay- 
ment; and bid her pretend to get her to part with it for 
as little more as ſhe could induce her to take. 

1 am ſetting out for Edgware with poor Belton More 
of whom in my next. I ſhall return to-morrow ; and 
leave This in readineſs for your meſſenger, if he call in my 
abſence. Adieu. 

5 L E T T E R. XC. 


Mr. LovzLact, To JoRHN BELTORD, Ei: 

| [In Anſwer to Letter Ixxxviii.] 

25 . Hall, Weds. Night, July 19. 
o might well apprehend, that 1 ſhould think 


you were playing me booty 1 in communicating my 
ter to the Lady. 2 


— „ 
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Tou aſk, Who would think you might not read to 
her the leaſt exceptionable parts of a Letter written in 
my own defence? — III tell You who—The man, who, 
in the ſame Letter that he aſks this queſtion, tells the 
friend whom he expoſes to her reſentment, * That 
« there is ſuch an air of Levity runs thro? his moſt ſe- 
« rious Letters, that thoſe of his are lea fit to be ſeen, 
« which ought to be moſt to bis credit: And now, 
what thinkeſt thou of thy ſelf-condemned folly ? Be, 
however, I charge thee, more circumſpect for the future, 
that ſo this clumſy error may ſtand ſingly by itſelf. 
It is painful to her to think of me!” < Liber- 
« tine froth! So pernicious and ſo deſpicable a 
plotter!“ A man whoſe friendſhip is no credit to 
« any-body!*” Hardened wretch!*? „ The devil's 
« counterpart! ?** A wicked, wicked man! But 
did ſhe, could ſhe, dared ſhe, to fay or imply all this? 
And fay it to a man whom ſhe praiſes for humanity, and 
prefers to myſelf for that virtue; when all the humanity 
be ſhews, and ſhe knows it too, is by my diretion—So 
robs- me of the credit 'of my own works ? Admirably 
entitled, all this ſhews her, to thy refinement upon the 
words Reſentment and Revenge. But thou wert always 
aiming and blundering at ſomething thou never couldft 
make out. ry Sug | 
The praiſe thou giveſt to her ingenuouſueſß, is another 
of thy peculiars. I think not as thou doſt, of her tell- 
tale recapitulations and exclamations :— What end can 
they anſwer ?—Only that thou haft an boly Love for her 
[The devil fetch thee for thy oddity I] or it is extremely 
Po to ſuppoſe one ſees ſuch a charming creature 
d upright before a Libertine, and talk of the fin 

againſt her, that cannot be forgiven!—I wiſh at my 
heart, that theſe chaſte Ladies would have a little mo- 
deſty in their anger It would found very ſtrange, if I 
Robert Lovelace ſhould pretend to have more true de- 
licacy, in a point that requires the utmoſt, than Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe. . — FOR 

1think I will put it into the head of her Nurſe Norton, 

Cc 3 and 
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and her Miſs Howe, by ſome one of my agents, to chide 
the dear novice for her proclamations, + | 
But to be ſerious; Let me tell thee, that ſevere as ſhe 
is, and ſaucy, in aſking ſo contemptuouſſy, What a 
% man is your friend, Sir, to {ct himſelf to puniſh guilty 
& people!” I will never forgive the curſed woman, who 
could commit this laſt horrid violence on fo excellent a 
err Fam 204 8 
The barbarous inſults of the two Nymplis, in their 
viſits to her; the choice of the moſt execrable den that 
could be found out, in order, no doubt, to induce her to 
go back to theirs; and the ſtill more execrable attempt, 
to propoſe to her a man who would pay the debt; a 
are, I make no queſtion, laid for her deſpairing and re- 
enting heart by that deviliſh Sally (thinking her, no 
doubt, a woman) in order to ruin her with me; and to 
ravoke me, in a fury, to give her up to their remorſe- 
25 cruelty; are outrages, that, to expreſs myſelf in her 
ſtyle, I never can, never will, forgive. 
But as to thy opinion, and the twowomens at Smith's, 
that her heart is broken; that is the true womens lan- 
zuage: I wonder how th cameſt into it: Thou who 
fall deen and heard of ſo many female deaths and re- 
vivals. | % tte 
PI] tell thee what makes againſt this notion of theirs, 
Her time of Life, and charming conſtitution ; The 
good ſhe ever delighted to do, and fanſied ſhe was born 


to do; and which ſhe may ſtill continue to do, to as 


high a degree as ever; nay, higher; ſince I am no ſordid 
varlet, thou knoweſt: Her religious turn; a turn that 
will always teach her to bear inevitable evils with pa- 
tience: The contemplation upon her laſt noble triumph 
over me, and over the whole crew; and upon her ſuc- 
ceeding eſcape from us all: Her will unviolated: And 
the inward pride af having not deſerved the treatment 
the has met with. | F rol 

. How is it poſlible to imagine, that a woman, who has 
all theſe Conſalations to reflect upon, will die of a broken 
N 151 On 
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On the contrary, I make no doubt, but that, as ſhe 
recoyers from the dejection into which this laſt ſcurvy. 


villainy (which none but wretches of her own Sex could 
have been guilty of) has thrown her, returning Love 
will re-enter her time paciſied mind: Her thoughts will 
then turn once more on the cogjugal pivot: Of courſe 
ſhewill have livelier notions, in her head; and theſe will 
make her perform all her circumvolutions with eaſe and 
pleaſure; tho* not with ſo high a degree of either, as 
if the dear proud rogue could have exalted herſelf — 
the reſt of her Sex, as ſhe turned round. 

Thou aſkeſt, on reciting the bitter invectives that che 
Lady made againſt thy poor friend (ſtanding before her, 
I ſuppoſe, with thy fingers in thy mouth) bat couldft 
thou jay FOR me? 

Have I not, in my former Letters, ſuggeſted an hun- 
dred things, which a friend, in earneſt to vindicate or ex- 
cuſe a friend, might ſay, on ſuch an occaſion ? | 
But now to current topics, and the preſent ſlate. of 
matters here.—lt is true, as my ſervant told thee, that 
Miſs Howe had engaged, before this curſed woman's of- 
hiciouſneſs, to uſe her intereſt with her friend in my be- 
half: And yet ſhe told my Coulins, in the viſit they 
made her, that it was her opinion, that ſhe would neyer 
forgive me. I ſend to thee incloſed Copies of all that 
paſſed on this occaſion between my Couſins Montague, 
— Howe, myſelf, Lady Betty, Lady Sarah, and 

rd 

I Jong to know what Miſs Howe wrote to her friend, 


in order to induce her to marry the deſpicable Plotter; 


the man whoſe friendſhip is no credit to any- body; the 


wicked, wicked man. Thou hadſt the two Letters in 


thy hand. Had they been in mine, the Seal would have 
yielded to the touch of my warm finger [Perhaps with- 


out the help of the Poſt-office Bullet]; and the folds, as 


other plications have done, opened of themſelves, to ob- 
lige my curioſity. A wicked omiſſion, Jack, not to con- 
trive to ſend them down to me, by man and horſe! It 
might have Paied, that the meſſenger, who brought the 

C6147 1h ſecond 
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ſecond Letter, took them both back. I could have re- 
urned them by another, when copied, as from Miſs 
Howe, and no-body but myſelf and thee the wiſer. 
* That's a charming girl! Her ſpirit, her delightful 
«ſpirit Not to be married to it—How I wiſh to get 
that lively Bird into my cage! How would I make her 
* flutter and fly about! —Tul ſhe left a feather upon 
6 every wire! 

Had I begun there, I am confident, as I have here- 
> tofore ſaid (a), that I ſhould not have had half the 
* difficulty with her, as I have had with her charming 
friend. For theſe paionate girls have high pulſes, 
* and a clever fellow may make what ſport he pleaſes 
+ with their anevenneſſes—Now too high, now too low, 

* you need only to provoke and appeaſe them by turns 
to bear with them, and forbear; to teaze, and aſk par- 
don; and ſometimes to give yourſelf the merit of a 

. folfered from them; then catching them in the mo- 
* ment of conceſſion, conſcious of their ill =—_ of 

< Yous they are all your own. 

But theſe ſedate; contemplative girls, never out of 
temper but with reaſon ; when that reaſon is given 
them, hardly ever pardon, or afford you another Op- 
+. portunity' to offend. 

It was in part the apprehenſion that this would be 
* ſo with my dear Miſs Harlowe, that made me carry 
her td a place where I believed ſhe would be unable 
to eſcape me, altho* I were not to ſucceed in my firſt 
attempts. Elſe widow Sorlings's would have been as 
well for me, as widow Sinclair's. For early I ſaw, 
that there was no credulity in her to graft upon: 
No N to whine myſelf into her confidence. 
8 — was proof againſt amorous perſuaſion. She had 
* -reaſon in her Love. Her penetration and good ſenſe 
made her hate all compliments that had not truth and 
nature in them. What could J have done with her 
in any other place? And yet how long, even there, 
was I Kept | in awe, in ſpite of natural incitement, and 
979 0 unna- 
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' unnatural inſtigations (as I now think them) by the 
* mere force of that native dignity, and cbvious purity 
of mind and manners, which fill every one with re- 

verence, if not with holy love, as thou calleſt it (a); 

the moment he ſees her !-—Elfe, thinkeſt thou not, it 

was eaſy for me to be a fine gentleman, and a delicate 

Lover, or, at leaſt, a ſpecious and flattering one? 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, finding the treaty upon 

the ſucceſs of which they have ſet their fooliſh hearts, 
likely to run into length, are about departing to their 
own Seats ; having taken from me the beſt ſecurity the 
nature of the caſe will admit of, that is to ſay, 9 word, 
to marry the Lady, if ſhe will have me. 

And after all (methinks thou aſkeſt) Art thou fil 
, reſolved to repair, if reparation be put into thy power? 

Why, Jack, I muſt needs own, that my heart has 

* now-and-then ſome retrograde motions, upon thinking 

* ſeriouſly of the- irrevocable ceremony. We do not 

* ealily give up the deſire of our hearts, and what we 

imagine eſſential to our happineſs, let the expectation 

or hope of compaſling it be ever ſo unreaſonable or 

! abfurd in the opinion of others. Recurrings there 

* will bez hankerings that will, on every but remotely- 

* favourable incident (however before diſcouraged and 

* beaten back by ill ſucceſs) pop up, and abate the ſatis- 

faction we ſhould otherwiſe take | in contrariant over- 

' * tures. 

* *Tis ungentlemanly, Jack, man to man, to lye.— 
But Matrimony I do not heartily love—altho' with a 
; CLAkISSa—Yetl am in earneſt to marry. her. 

But I am often thinking, that if now this dear crea- 

* ture, ſuffering time, and my penitence, my relations 

* prayers,. and Miſs Howe's mediation, to ſoften her 

reſentments [Her revenge thou haſt prettily (3) di- 

* ſtinguiſhed away] and to recal repulſed inclination, 

* ſhould conſent to meet me at the altar—How vain 

? will ſhe then make all thy eloquent periods of exe- 

(a) See p. 383, 
(5) See p. 370. Fo 
| * cration| 
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* cration Ho many charming interjections of her 
* own will ſhe ſpoil! And what a couple of old Patri- 
_ * archs- ſhall ve become, going on in the mill-horſe 

round]; getting ſons and daughters; providing Nurſes 

for them firſt, Governors and Governeſſes next; 
teaching them leſſons their Father never practiſed, nor 
which their Mother, aa her Parents will ſay, was much 
the better for! And at laſt perhaps, when life ſhall be 
* turned into the dully-ſober Stilneſs, and I become de- 
* ſirous to forget all my paſt Kogueries, what comfort- 
able reflections will it afford, to find them all revived, 
with egual, or probably greater trouble and expence, 
in the perſons and manners of ſo many young Love- 
* laces of the Boys; and to have the Girls run away 
with varlets perhaps not half fo ingenious as myſelt; 
* clumſy fellows, as it might happen, who could not 
* afford the baggages one excuſe for their weakneſs, be- 
* fides thoſe diſgraceful ones of Sex and Nature !—O 
Belford! who can bear to think of theſe things !— 
Who, at my time of life eſpecially, and with ſuch a 
* byas for miſchief! © - E 
Of this I am abſolutely convinced, that if a man 
- ever intends to marry, and to enjoy in peace his own 
reflections; and not be afraid of retribution, or of the 
* conſequences 'of his own example ; he ſhould never 
- be a Rake. | ROS d dini“ 

This looks like Conſcience ; don't it, Belford ? * 

But; being in earneſt ſtill, as I have ſaid, All I have 
to do, in my preſent uncertainty, 1s, to brighten up my 
faculties, by filing off the ruſt they have contracted by 
the town ſmoke, a long impriſonment in my cloſe at- 
tendance to fo little purpoſe on my fair Perverſe; and 
to brace up, if I can, the relaxed fibres of my mind, 
which have been twitched and convulſed like the Nerves 
of ſome tottering Paralytic, by means of the tumults ſhe 
has excited in it; that ſo I may be able to preſent to her 
a Huſband as worthy as I can be of her acceptance; or, 
if ſhe reje& me, be in a capacity to reſume my uſual 


 gaiety of heart, and ſhey others of the miſleading Sex, 
4 | ö that 
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that J am not diſcouraged by the difficulties I have met 
with from this ſweet individual of it, from endeavour- 
ing to make myſelf as acceptable to them as before. 

In this latter caſe, one Tour to France and Italy, I 
dare ſay, will do the buſineſs. Miſs Harlowe will by 
that time have forgotten all ſhe has ſuffered from her 
ingrateful Loyelace: Tho! it will be impoſſible that her 


Lovelace ſhould ever forget a woman whoſe equal he 


deſpairs to meet with were he to travel from one end of 
the world to the other. | 155 
If thoucontinueſt paying off the heavy debts my long 
Letters, for ſo many weeks together, have made thee 
groan under, I will endeavour to reſtrain myſelf in the 
deſires J have (importunate as they are) of going to 
town, to throw myſelf at the feet of my Soul's Beloved. 
Policy, and honeſty, both join to ſtrengthen the reſtraint 
my oꝛun promiſe and thy engagement have laid me under 
on this bead. I would not afreſh provoke: On the 
contrary, would give time for her reſentments toſubſide, 
that ſo all that follows may be her own act and deed. - 
. 4 % * | 

Hicxman [I have a mortal averſion to that fellow 1] 
has, by a line, which I have juſt now received, r ed 
an interview with me on Friday at Mr. Dormer's, as at 
a common friend s. Does the buſineſs he wants to meet 
me upon, require that it ſhould be at a common friend's ? 
A challenge implied: Is it not, Belford ?—I ſhall not 
be civil to him, I doubt. He has been an intermeddler ! 
— Then I envy him on Miſs Howe's account: For if I 
have a right notion of this Hickman, it is impoſlible 


that that virago can ever love him. 


* Every one knows, that the Mother (ſaucy as the 
* Daughter ſometimes is) crams him down her throat. 
Her Mother is one of the moſt violent-ſpirited women 
in Exgland, whole late Huſband could not ſtand in 
the matrimonial contention of Vo ſhould ? but tipt 
off the perch in it, neither knowing how to yield, 
nor how to conquer.” 
A charming encouragement for a man of intrigue, 
Wien 
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when he has reaſon to believe, that the woman he has a 
view upon has no Love for her Huſband ! What good 
Principles muſt that Wife have, who is kept in againſt 
temptation by a ſenſe of her duty, and plighted faith, 
where affection has no hold of her! , 
Pr'ythee let's know, very particularly, how it fares 
with poor Belton;-—*Tis an honeſt fellow. Something 
more than his Thomaſine ſeems to ſtick with him. 
Thou haſt not been preaching to him Conſcience 
and Reformation; haſt thou? Thou ſhouldſt not 
take liberties with him of this ſort, unleſs thou 
thoughteſt him abſolutely irrecoverable. A man in 
* Y health, and cropſick, cannot play with theſe ſolemn 
things, as thou canſt, and be neither better nor worſe 
for them. —Repentance, Jack, I haye a notion, ſhould 
be ſet about while a man is in good health and ſpirits. 
What's a man fit for, when he is not himſelf nor 
* maſter of his faculties ?—Hence, as apprehend, it is 
that a _death-bed repentance is ſuppoſed to be ſuch a 
* precarious and ineffectual thing. Sen T5 (13-6 | 
As to myſelf, I hope I have a great deal of time 
before me; ſince I intend one day to be a Reformed 
* man. I have very ſerious reflections now -· and- then. 
* Yet am] half- afraid of the truth of what my Charmer 
once told me, that a man cannot repent when be will. 
Not to hold it, I ſuppoſe, ſhe meant By fits and 
ſtarts I have repented a thouſand times. 
Coaſting my eye over the two preceding paragraphs, 
* I fanſy there is ſomething like contradiction in them. 
But I vill. not reconſider them. The ſubject is a very 
ſerious one. I don't, at preſent, quite underſtand it. 
* But now for one more airy - | | 
. . Tourville, Mowbray, and myfelf, paſs away our time 
as pleaſantly as poſſibly we can without thee. | I wiſh we 
2 add to Lord M's gouty days by the joy we give 
im. a | | 
. - This is one advantage, as J believe I have elſewhere 
obſerved, that we Male-delinquents in Love-matters have 
of the other Sex: For while they, pgor things! ſit 
ſighing 
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ſighing in holes and corners, or run to woods and groves 
to bemoan themſelves for their baffled hopes, we can 
rant and roar, hunt and hawk; and, by New Loves, ba- 
niſh from our hearts all remembrance of the Old ones. 
| Merrily, however, as we paſs our time, my reflections 
upon the injuries done to this noble creature bring a 
qualm upon my heart very often. But I know ſhe will 
permit me to make her amends, -after ſhe has plagued 
me heartily ; and that's my conſolation. 

An honeſt fellow ſtill !-—Clap thy wings, and crow, 
Jack! p 


LETTER + XCE 
Miß Hows, To Miſs Claris%a HarLowe. 


| Thurſday Morn. July 20. 
| HAT, my deareſt creature, have been your 
ſufferings What muſt have been your an- 


guiſn on ſo diſgraceful an inſult, committed in the open 


ſtreets, and in the broad day | 

No end, I think, of the undeſerved calamities of a 
dear Soul, who. has been ſo unhappily driven and be- 
trayed into the hands of a vile Libertine How was I 
ſhocked at the receiving of your Letter written by an- 
other hand, and only dictated by you! Vou muſt be 
very ill. Nor is it to be wondered at. But I hope it is 
rather from hurry, and ſurprize, and lowneſs, which 
may be overcome, than from a grief given way to, 
which may be attended with effects I cannot bear to 
think of. TENT. | | | 

But whatever you do, my dear, you muſt not de- 
ſpond! Indeed you muſt not deſpond ! Hitherto you 
have been in no fault : But deſpair would be all your 
own; and the worſt fault you can be guilty of. 
I cannot bear to look upon another hand inſtead of 
yours. My dear creature, ſend me a few lines, thoꝰ ever 
ſo few, in your own hand, if poſſible. —For they will 
revive my heart; eſpecially if they can acquaint me of 
your amended health. 7 2890 | 

Iexpect 
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L expect your anſwer to my Letter of the 13th. We 
al expect it with impatience. 

- His relations are perſons of fo much honour—T hey 
are fo very carneft to rank you among them—The 
wretch is ſo very penitent: Every one of bis family ſays 
he is Tour own are fo implacable—Your laft diftrets 
tho'- the conſequence of his former villainy, yer neither 
brought on by his direction, nor with his knowlege , 
and ſo much reſented by him That my Mother is ab- 
ſolutely of opinion, that you ſhould be his Eſpecially 
if, yielding to my wiſhes, as expreſſed in my Letter, and 
thoſe of all his friends, you would have complied, had 
it not been for this horrid Arreſt. 

I will incloſe the copy of the Letter I wrote to Miſs 
Montague laſt Tueſday, on hearing that no-body knew 
what was become of you; and the Anſwer to it, under- 
written and figned by Lord M. Lady Sarah Sadleir, 
and Lady Betty Lawrance, as well as by the young La- 
dies; and alſo by the wretch himſelf. 

I own, that I like not the turn of what he has written 
to me; and before I will further intereſt myſelf in his 
fa our, I have determined to inform myſelf, by @ friend, 
from his own mouth, of his fincerity, and whether his 
whole inclination be in his requeſt to me, excluſive of the 
wi/bes of bis relations. Yet my heart riſes againſt him, 
on the ſuppoſition that there is the ſhadow of a reaſon 
for ſuch a queſtion; the woman Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe. 
But, I think, with my Mother, that Marriage is now 
the only means left co make your future life tolerabiy 
eaſy —bappy there is no ſaying.—His diſgraces, in that 
caſe, in the eye of the world itſelf, will be more than 
yours: And to thoſe who Know you, ee will be 
your triumph. 
lged to accompany my Mother ſoon to'the 
Ile of Wight. My Aum Harman is in a declining way, 
— 1 upon feeing us both and Mr. Hickman too, 
I tai ö 

His Siſter, of whom we had heard ſo _ with her 
Lord, were brought t' other day to viſit us. She ſtrangely 
likes me, or ſays ſhe does. | 


or I” 
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I can't ſay, but that I think ſhe anſwers the excellent 
character we have heard of her. 

It would be death to me to ſet out for the little iſland, 
and not ſee you firſt : And yet my Mother (fond of ex- 
erting an authority that ſhe herſelf, by that exertion, often 
brings into queſtion) inſiſts, that my next viſit to you 
muſt be a congratulatory one, as Mrs. Lovelace, 

When I know what will be the reſult of the 2 | 
to be put in my name to that wretch, and what is your 
mind on my Dewar of the 13th, I ſhall tell you — 
of mine. 

The bearer promiſes to make ſo much diſpatch, as to 
attend you this very afternoon. May he return with 
good tidings to 

Your ever-affettionats 
Anna Hows, 


LETTER XII. 
M CLARISSAHARALTLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


T burſday Afternoon. 
OU pain me, my deareſt Miſs Howe, by the 
ardor of your noble Friendſhip. I will be vety 
brief, becauſe I am not well; yet a good deal better 


than J was; and becauſe I am preparing an anſwer to 


yours of the 14th. But, beforehand, I muſt tell you, 
my dear, I will not have that man Don't be angry 
with me.—But indeed I won't. So let him be-aſked no 
queſtions about me, I beſeech you. 

Ido not deſpond, my dear. I hope I yt T will 
not deſpond. Is not my condition greatly mended ? I 
thank Heaven it is! 

I am no priſoner now in a vile houſe. I am not now 
in the power of that man's devices. I am not now 
obliged to hide myſelf in corners for fear of him. One 
of his intimate companions is become my warm friend, 
and engages to keep him from me, and that by his own - 
conſent. I am among honeſt people. I have all my 


cloaths and effects reſtored to me, The wretch himſelf 
bears teſtimony to my honour, 
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Indeed I am very weak and ill: But I have an excel- 


lent Phyſician, Dr. H. -and as worthy an Apothecary, 


Mr. Goddard.—Their treatment of me, my dear, is per- 
fectly paternal My mind too, I can find, begins to 
ſtrengthen : And methinks, at times, I find my ſu- 
perior to my calamities. 

I ſhall have Sinkings ſometimes. I mt —_ ſuch, 
And my Father's maledict But youwill chide me for 
introducing that, now I am enumerating my comforts, ' 


But I charge you, my dear, that you do not ſuffer my 


calamities to fit too heavy upon your own mind, If 
you do, that will be to new-point ſome of thoſe ar- 
rows, that have been blunted, and loſt their ſharpneſs. 

If you would contribute to my happineſs, give way, 
my dear, to your own; and to the chearful proſpects 
before you! _ 

You will think very meanly of your Clariſſa, if you 
do not believe, that the greateſt pleaſure ſhe can receive 
in this life, is in your proſperity and welfare. Think 
not of me, my only friend, but as we were in times paſt : 
And ſuppoſe me gone a great, great way oft |—A long 

journey How often are the deareſt of friends, at their 
| Country's call, thus parted, —with a ang for years 
—with a Probability for ever! 


Love me ſtill, however. But let it be with a weaning | 


Love. I am not what I was, when we were inſeparable 
Lovers, as I may ſay.— Our views muſt now be dif- 
ferent.—Reſolve, my dear, to make a worthy man 
happy, becauſe a worthy man muſt make you ſo.—And 
fo, my deareſt Love, for the preſent adieu Adieu, my 
deareſt Love But I * ſoon write again, I ape 


+I E T T E R XCIIL. | 
Mr. BELFORD, To RoBERT LovELace, Eſq; 
[In Anſwer to Letter xc. 


Thurſday, July 20. 


Þ Read that part of your concluſion to poor Belton, 


where you enquire after him, and mention how * 
- 7 


* _  — 2 — 
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zily you, and the reft, paſs your time at M. Hall. He 
fetched a deep ſigh; Jou are all very happy ! were his 
words. I am ſorry they were his words; for, poor fel- 
low, he is going very faſt. Change of Air, be hopes, 
will mend him, joined to the chearful Company I have 
left him in. But nothing, I dare ſay, will. 
A conſuming Malady, and a conſuming Miſtreſs, to 
nn indulgent Keeper, are dreadful things to ſtruggle with 
both together: Violence muſt be uſed to get rid of the 
latter; and yet he has not ſpirit left him, to exert him- 
ſelf. His houſe is Thomaſine's houſe; not his. He 
has not been within his doors for a fortnight paſt. Va- 
gebonding about from Inn to Inn; entering each for a 
bait only ; and ſtaying two or three days without power 
to remove; and hardly knowing which to go to next. 
His malady is 4vithin him; and he cannot run away 
from it. a Ot 
Her Boys (once he thought them his) are ſturdy 
enough to ſhoulder him in his own houſe as they paſs 
by him. Siding with the Mother, they in a manner 
expel him; and, in his abſence, riot away on the rem- 
nant of his broken fortunes, As to their Mother-(who 
was once ſo tender, ſo ſubmiſſive, ſo ſtudious to oblige, 
that we all pronounced him happy, and his courſe of 
life the eligible) ſhe is now ſo termagant, fo inſolent, 
that he cannot contend with her, without doing infinite 
x 1 to his health. A broken- ſpirited Defenſive, 
; ardly a defenſtve, therefore reduced to: And this to a 
heart, for ſo many years waging offenffve war (nor va- 
luing whom the opponent) what a reduction Now 
N himſelf to the ſuperannuated Lion in the 
fable, kicked in the jaws, and laid ſprawling, by the 
ſpurning heel of an ignoble Aſs! 

I have undertaken his cauſe. He has given me leave, 
yet not without reluctance, to put him into poſſeſſion 
of :his. own houſe; and to place in it for him his un- 
happy Siſter, whom he has hitherto ſlighted, becanſe un- 

„ | happy. It is hard, he told me (and wept, poor fellow, 
. when he faid it) that he cannot be permitted to die 
y Ver. V. D d * quietly 
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quietly in his own houſe ! The fruits of bleſſed Keep- 
ing theſe |— TILE h | 

Tho? but lately appriſed of her . infidelity, it now 
comes out to have been of ſo long continuance, that he 
has no room to believe the Boys to be his: Yet how 
fond did he uſe to be of them ! pd - . 
To what, Lovelace, ſhall we attribute the tender- 
* neſs which a reputed Father frequently ſhews to the 
children of another man ?— What is that, I pray 
* thee, which we call Nature, and Natural Affection? 
* And what has man to boaſt of as to ſagacity and pe- 
* netration,, when he is as eaſily brought to cover and 
rear, and even to love, and often to prefer, the pro- 
duct of another's guilt with his Wife or Miſtreſs, as a 
hen or a gooſe the eggs, and even young, of others of 
ba gan wine i 

* Nay, let me aſk, If Infin#, as it is called, in the 
animal creation, does not enable them to diſtinguiſh 
their own, much more eaſily than we, with our boaſted 


reaſon and ſagacity, in this nice particular, can do? 


If ſome men, who have Wives but of doubtful vir- 


a tue, conſidered this matter duly, I believe their inor- 
*+ dinate.ardor after gain would be a good deal cooled, 


*, when they could not be certain (tho? their Maes could) 


for whoſe children they were elbowing, buſtling, gripe- 
ing, and perhaps cheating, thoſe with whom they have 


concerns, whether friends, neighbours, or more certain 
* next-of-kin, by the Mother's fide however. 
But I will not puſh this notion fo far as it might be 


_ + carried; becauſe, if propagated, it might be of un- 
ſocial or unnatural conſequence; ſince women of vir- 
tue would perhaps be more liable to ſuffer by the miſ- 


* truſts and caprices of Bad- hearted and fooliſb- beaded 
Huſbands, than thoſe who can ſcreen themſelves from 
detection by arts and hypocriſy, to which a woman of 


virtue cannot have recourſe. And yet, were this no- 
tion duly and generally conſidered, it might be at- 
* tended with no bad effects; as good education, good 
* inclinations, and eſtabliſhed virtue, would be the prin- 


. 2? cipally 
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cipally ſought-after qualities, and not money, when a 
man (not byaſſed by mere perſonal attractions) was 
looking round him for a partner in his fortunes, and 


for a Mother of his future children, which are to be 


the heirs of his poſſeſſions, and to enjoy the fruits of 
his induſtry. i e | | 

* But to return. to poor Belton.” 

If I have occaſion for your aſſiſtance, and that of our 
compeers, in reinſtating the poor fellow, I will give you 
notice, Mean time, I have juſt now been told, that 
Thomaſine declares ſhe will not ſtir : For, .it ſeems, ſhe 
ſuſpects that meaſures will be fallen upon to make her 
quit. She is Mrs. Belton, ſhe ſays, and will prove her 
Marriage. | 

If ſhe give herſelf theſe airs in his life-time, what 
would ſhe attempt to do after his death ? BL 
Her Boys threaten any-body, who ſhall preſume to 
inſult their Mother. Their Father (as they call poor 
Belton) they ſpeak of as an unnatural one. And their 
probably true Father is for ever there, hoſtilely there, 
paſſing for her Couſin, as uſual : Now her protecting 
Couſin, 
Hardly ever, I dare ſay, was there a Keeper, that did 
not make a Keepereſs; who laviſhed away on her kept- 
fellow, what ſhe obtained from the extravagant folly of 
him who kept her. 

I will do without you, if I can. The caſe will be 
only, as I conceive, like that of the antient Sarmatians, 
returning, after many years abſence, to their homes, their 
Wives then in poſſeſſion of their Slaves : So that they 


had to contend not only with thoſe Vives, conſcious of 


their infidelity, and with their Slaves, but with the 
Children of thoſe Slaves, grown up to manhood, reſolute 
to defend their Mothers, and their long manumitted 
Fathers. But the noble Sarmatians, ſcorning to attack 
their Slaves with equal weapons, only provided them- 


ſelves with the ſame ſort of whips, with which they uſed 


formerly to chaſtiſe them. And, attacking them with 


them, the miſcreants fled before them. In memory of 


Dd 2 - which, 
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which, to this day, the de Nee on the Coin id Novogrod 
m Ruſſia, a city of the antient Sarmatia, is a man on 
horſeback, with a whip in His hand. 
The poor feſſow takes it ill, that you did not preſs him 
more chan you did, to de of your party at M. Hall. It 
is owing to Mowbray, he is ſure, that he had fo very 
ſlight an invitation, from one whoſe invitations uſed to 
be fo warm. OY 7 | 
 Mowbray's ſpeech to Mm, he ſays, he never will for- 
give: Why, Tom,“ ſaid the brutal fellow, with a 
curſe, ** thon droopeft He a pip or roup-cloaking 
de chicken. Thou ſhouldfſt grow perter, or fubmit to 
ce a ſolitary quarantine, if thdu wouldſt not infect the 
«® whole brood.” F . 8 
For my own part, only that this poor fellow is in di- 
ſtreſs, as well in his affairs, as in his mind, or I ſhould be 
fick of you all. Such is the relifh I have of the con- 
verſation, and ſuch my adimiration of the deportment 
and ſentiments of this divine Lady, that I would forego 
a month, even of thy company, to be admitted into 
hers but for one hour: And I am highly in conceit with 
myſelf, greatly as I uſed to value thine, for being able, 
ſpontaneouſly as T may ſay, to make this preference. 
It is, after all, a deviliſh Hfe we have lived. And to 
conſider how it all ends in a very few years To ſee 
to what a ſtate of ill health this poor fellow is ſo ſoon 
reduced—And then to obſerve how every one of ye 
fun away from the unhappy being, as rats from a falling 
houfe, is fine comfort to help a man to look back upon 
cotnpanions ill-choſen, and a life miſ-ſpent! 
It will be your turns by-and-by, every man of ye, 
if the juſtice of your country interpoſe not. 
* Thou art the only Rake we have herded with, if 
* thou wilt not except myſelf, who haſt preſerved entire 
thy health and thy fortunes. - mg 
© Mowbray indeed is indebted to a robuſt conſtitution, 
that he has not yet ſuffered in his health; but his Eſtate 
is dwindling away year by year. & | 
- Three-f6urths of Tourville's very conſiderable wn 
| 5 * 
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tunes are already diſſipated ; and the other fourth will 
probably ſoon go after the other three. 

Poor Belton] we ſee how it is with him His only 
» felicity is, that he will hardly A to want. | 

Thou art too proud, and too prudent, ever to be 
* deſtitute ; and, to do thee juſtice, haft a ſpirit to aſſiſt 
* ſuch of thy friends as may be reduced; and wilt, if 
thou ſhouldſt then be living, But I think thou muſt, 
much ſooner than thou imagineſt, be called to thy ac- 
* countknocked on the head perhaps by the friends 


+ of thoſtwhom thou haſt injured; for if thou eſcapeſt 
this fate from the Harlowe family, thou wilt ga on 


tempting danger and vengeance, till thou mreteſt with 


+ vengeance z; and this, whether thou marneſt, or not: 


For the nuptial life will not, I doubt, till age join with 
it, cure thee of that ſpirit for intrigue, which is conti- 
* nually running away with thee, in ſpite of thy better 
* ſenſe, and tranſitory reſolutions. 2 
Well, then, I will ſuppoſe hee laid down quietly 
among thy worthier anceſtors, 3 
And no let me look forward to the ends of Tour- 
ville and Mowbray [Belton will be crumbled into duſt 
before thee perhaps], ſuppoſing thy early exit has ſaved 
* them from gallows intervention. | 
* Reduced, probably, by riotous waſte to conſequen- 


tial want, ' behold them refuged in ſome obſcene hole 
or garret ; obliged to the careleſs care of ſome dirty 


old woman, whom nothing but her poverty prevails 
upon to attend to perform the laſt offices for men who 
have made ſuch ſhocking ravage among the young 
ones. Torn 

Then how miſerably will they whine thro' ſqueak- 
ing organs! Their big voices turned into puling pity- 


* begging lamentations! Their now-offenfive paws, ho -, 
* Helpleſs chen. Their now-ere& necks then denying 


* ſupport to their aching heads; thoſe globes of miſchief 


dropping upon their quaking ſhoulders. Then what 


' wry faces will they make! their hearts, and their heads, 
* reproaching each other!—Diſtended their parched 
Dd 3 * mouths1 
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* mouths!—Sunk their unmuſcled cheelcs . Dropt their 
* under-J Jaws Fach grunting like the ſwine he had 
* reſembled in his life! Oh! what a vile wretch have l 
* been!—Oh! that I had my life to come over again !— 
Confeſſing to the poor old woman, who cannot ſhrive 
them! Imaginary ghoſts of deflowered Virgins, and 
polluted matrons, flitting before their glaſſy eyes! And 
old Satan, to their apprehenſions, grinning behind a 
: « looking-glaſs held up before them, to frighten them 
* with the horror viſible in their own-countenances ! * 
For my own part, if I can get ſome good family to 
credit me with a Siſter or a Daughter, as 1 have now an 
. encreaſed fortune, which will enable me to propoſe hand- 
' ome Settlements, I will deſert ye all; marry, and live a 
life of Reaſon, rather than a. lf: of Brute, for the time 
to come, 
L Er E R XxCIV. 


4 Br LFORD, To ROBERT Lovziacz, Eſq 
rs Thur ſday Night. 
Was forced to take back my twenty guineas. How 
1 the women managed it, I can't tell (I ſuppoſe too 
readily found a purchaſer for the rich ſuit); but ſhe miſ- 
truſted, that I was the advancer of the money; and 
would not let the cloaths go. But Mrs. Lovick has 
actually ſold, for fifteen guineas, ſome rich Lace worth 
three times the ſum: Out of which ſhe repaid her the 
money ſhe borrowed for fees to the doctor, in an illneſs 
occaſioned by the barbarity of the moſt ſayage of men. 
Thou knoweſs his name! 
The Doctor called on her in the morning it ſeems, 
and had a ſhort debate with her about fees. She inſiſted, 
that he ſhould take one every time he came, write or 


not write; miſtruſting, that he only gave verbal di- 
f — to Mrs. Lovick, or the Nurſe, to avoid taking 


1 ſaid, That it would have been impoſſible for him, 
had he not been a Phyſician, to forbear enquiries after the 


Wo health and welfare of ſo excellent a perſon, —— 
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the thought of paying her a compliment in declining the 
offered fee : But he knew her caſe could not ſo ſuddenly 
vary, as to demand his daily viſits. She muſt permit 
him, therefore, to enquire of the women below after her 
health; and he muſt not think of coming up, if he 
were to be pecuniarily rewarded for the ſatisfaction he 
was ſo deſirous to give himſelf. 

It ended in a compromiſe for a fee each other time: 
Which ſhe unwillingly ſubmitted to; telling him, that 
tho? ſhe was at preſent deſolate and in diſgrace, yet her 
circumſtances were, of right, high; and no expences 
could riſe fo, as to be ſcrupled, whether ſhe lived or died. 
But ſhe ſubmitted, ſhe added, to the compromiſe, in 
hopes to ſee him as often as he had opportunity ; for ſhe 
really looked upon him, and Mr. Goddard, from their 
kind and tender treatment of her, with a regard next to 
filial. 

I hope thou wilt make thyſelf acquainted with this 
worthy Doctor, when thou comeſt to town; and give 
him thy thanks, for putting her into conceit with the 
Sex that thou haſt given her ſo much reaſon to execrate. 


Farewel, 
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Miſs Howe. Obſervations on female friendſhips. Com- 
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II. From the ſame. Another converſation with the Lady, His 
plauſible arguments to re-obtain her favour” ineffoctual. His 
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III. IV. From the ſame. Copy of the Licence; with his obſer- 
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is proparing, with Lady Betty and Miſs Montague, to wait 
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They give themſelves airs as of quality. Humorouſly inſtructs 
them how to act up to their aſſumed characters. ' 
V. VI. From the ſame. Onee more is the charmer of his ſoul 
in her old lodgings. Brief account of the horrid impoſture. 
Steels his heart by revengeful recollections. Her agonizing 
2 — Temporary diſtraction. Is ready to fall into 
its — But all her diſtreſs, all her prayers, her innocence, her 
virtue, cannot ſave her from the moſt villainous outrage. 
VII. Belford, To Lovelace. Vehemently inveighs againſt him. 
| Grieves for the Lady. Is now convinced, that there muſt be 4 
world after this, to do juftice to injured merit. Beſeeches him, 
if he be a man, and not a devil, to do her all the poor juſtice 
now in his power, 7 ir 
VII. Lovelace, To Belford. Regrets that he ever attempted her. 
Aims at extenuation, Does he not fee, that he has jour- 
neyed on to this ſtage with one determined point in view from 
the fir f ? She is at preſent ſtupefied, he ſays. oa... 
IX. Prom the ſame. The Lady's affecting behaviour in her de- 
Hrium. He owns that Art had been uſed to her, Begins 
to feel remorſe, | 
X. From the ſame. The Lady writes upon ſcraps of paper, 
which the tears, and throws under the table. Copies of ten 
of theſe rambling papers, and of a Letter to him moſt affect- 


ingly 


| 
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ingly incoherent, He attempts further to extenuate his vil. 
lainy. Tries to reſume his uſual levity; and ſorms a ſcheme 
to e the people at Hamſtead to the infamous woman's in 
town. The Lady ſeems to be recovering. 2 8 
XI. Lovelace, To Belford. Sbe attempts to get away in hi 
abſence. Is prevented by the odious Sinclair, He 4 in 
the hope of looking her into confuſion when he ſees her. Ts 
told by Dorcas, that ſhe is coming into the dining- room to 
find him out. ; 
XII. From the ſame. A high ſcene of her exalted, and of his de- 
preſſed behaviour. Offers to make her amends by Matri- 
mony. She treats his offer with contempt. .- Afraid Belford 
plays him falſe, | mA. 
XIII... From the ſame. Wiſhes he had never ſeen her. With all 
- the women he had known till now, it was, Once ſubdued, and 
akvays ſubdued. His miſerable dejection. His remorſe. She 
attempts to eſcape. A mob raiſed. His quick invention to 
pacify it. Out of conceit with himſelf, and his contriyances, 


XIV. XV. From the ſame. Lord M. very ill. His preſence ne- 
_ - ceffary at M. Hall. Puts Dorcas upon ingratiating herſelf with 
her Lady. He re-urges Marriage to her. She abſolutely, 
from the moſt noble motives, rejects him. 
XVI. From the ſame. Reflects upon himſelf. It coſts, he ſays, 
more pains to be wicked than to be good. The Lady's ſolemn 
_  expoſtulation with him. Extols her greatneſs of ſoul. Dorcas 
coming into favour with her. He is alarmed by another at- 
tempt of the Lady to get off. She is in agonies at being pre- 
vented. He tries to intimidate her, Dorcas pleads for her. 
On the point of drawing his ſword againſt himſelf. The 
XVII. Bam the ſame. Cannot yet perſuade himſelf but the 
Lady will be his. Reaſons for his opinion. Opens his heart to 
Bel ford, as ta his intentions by her. Mortified that ſhe refuſes 
his honeſt vows. Her violation but notional. Her triumph 
greater than her ſufferings. Her will unviolated. He is a 
better man, he ſays, than moſt Rakes : And why. 
XVIII. XX. From the ſame. The Lady gives a promiſory note 
to Dorcas, to.induce her to further her eſcape, A fair trial 
_ - of ſkill now, he ſays. A converſation between the vile Dorcas 
and her Lady: In which ſhe engages her Lady's pity. The 
bonds of wickedneſs ſtronger than the ties of virtue, Ob- 
ſervations on that ſubject. - : 
XX. XXI. XXII. From the ſame. A new. contrivance to 
take advantage of the Lady's intended eſcape, = A Letter 


from 
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from Tomlinſon. Intent of it. He goes out to give opportu- 
nity for the Lady to attempt an eſcape. His deſign fruſtrated. 
XXIII. Lovelace, To Belford, An intereſting converſation between 
the Lady and him. No conceſſion in his favour. By his Soul, 
he ſwears, this dear girl gives the bye to all their Rahiſh maxims. 
He has laid all the Sex under obligation to him : And why. 
XXIV. From the ſame. Lord M. in extreme danger. The fa- 
mily deſire his preſence. He intercepts a ſevere Letter from 
Miſs Howe to her friend, Copy of it. 
XXV. From the ſame. The Lady, ſuſpecting Dorcas, tries to 
prevail upon him to give her her liberty. She diſclaims ven- 
©  geance, and affeQingly tells him all her future views. Denied, 
ſhe once more attempts an eſcape. Prevented ; and terrified 
with apprehenſions of inſtant diſhonour, ſhe is obliged to 
make ſome conceſſion, | 
XXVI. From the ſame. Accuſes her of explaining away her con- 
cedſſion. Made deſperate, he ſeeks occaſion to quarrel with her. 
She exerts a ſpirit which overawes him. He is ridiculed by the 
infamous copartnerſhip. Calls to Belford to help a gay heart 
toa little of his diſmal, on the expected death of Lord M. 
XXVII. From the ſame. Another meſſage from M. Hall, to 
engage him to go down next morning. No conceſſion yet 
from the Lady, | F v1? 
XXVIII. XXIX. From the ſame. The, womens inftigations. 
His further ſchemes againſt the Lady. hat, he aſks, is the 
mury, which a church-rite will at any time repair? 


1 


XXX. From the ſame. Himſelf, the Mother, her Nymphs, all 


aſſembled with intent to execute his deteſtable purpoſes. Her 

' glorious behaviour on the occaſion. He execrates, deteſts, 
deſpiſes himſelf; and admires her more than ever. Obliged 
to ſet out early that morning for M. Hall, he will preſs: her 
with Letters to meet him next Thurſday, her Uncle's birth- 
day, at the Altar. 


XXI. XXxͤXII. XXXIII. Lovelace, To Clariſſa. From M. Hall. 


Urging her accordingly (the Licence in her hands) by the 
moſt engaging pleas and arguments. 

XXXIV. Lovelace, To Belford. Begs he will wait on the Lady, 
and induce her to write but four words to him, ſignifying the 
church and the day, Is now reſolved on Wedlock. Curſes 
his plots and contrivances; which all end, he ſays, in one 
grand plot upon himſelf, 

XXV, Belford, To Lovelace. In Anſwer. Refuſes to undertake 

- forhim, unleſs he can be ſure of his honour, Why he doubts it. 

XXXVI. 
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XXXVI. Lovelace. In Reply. Curſes him for his ſerupulouſneſ:, 
Is in earneſt to marry. After one more Letter of entreaty to 
ber, if ſhe keep ſullen ſilence, (he muſt take the conſequence. 
XXXVII. Lauelace, 16 xt Once more earneſtly entreats 
her to meet him at the Altar. Not to be forbidden coming, 
he will take for leave to come. | | 
XXXVIII. Lovelace, To Patrick Me Donald. Ordering him to 
viſit the Lady, and inſtructing him what to ſay, and how to 
_ behave to her.. _ 8 
XXXIX. To the ſame, as Capt. Tomlinſon, Calculated to be 
ſhewn to the Lady, as in confidence. | 
XL. Me Donald, To Lovelace, Goes to attend the Lady ac- 
. cording to direction. Finds the houſe in an uproar ; and 
the Lady eſcaped. ge r 
XLI. Mowbray, To Lovelace» With the ſame news. 
XIII. Bard, To Lovelace. Ample particulars of the Lady's 
eſcape. Makes ſerious reflections on the diſtreſs ſhe muſt be 
in; and on this (Lovelace's) ingrateful uſage of her. What 
he takes to be the Sum of Religion. 
XLIII. Lovelace, To Belford. Runs into affected levity and 
ridicule. Vet at laſt owns all his gajety but counterfeit. Re- 
grets his baſeneſs to the Lady. Inveighs againſt the women 
for their inſtigations. Will ſtill marry her, if ſhe can be 
found out. One misfortune. ſeldom comes alone ; Lord M. 
is recovering. He had beſpoken mourning for him, 
XLIV, Clariſſa, To Mifs Howe, W rites with incoherence, to en- 
quire after ber health. Lets her know whither to direct to her. 
But forgets, in her rambling, her private addreſs. By which 
means her Letter falls into the hands of Miſs Howe's Mother. 
XLV. Are, Howe, To Clariſſa. Reproaches her for making 
all ber frignds' unhappy. Forbids her to write any more to 
her Daughter. | * | 
XL VI. Glariſſo's met Reply. | 
XLVII, Clarifa, To Hannah Burton. 
XLVIII. Hannah Burton. In Anſwer. 
XLIX. Clariſſa, To Mrs. Norton. Excuſes her long ſilence. 
— Aſks her a queſtion, with a view to detect Lovelace. Hints 
at his ingrateful villainy. Self-recriminations. | 
L. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Anſwers her queſtion. Inveighs 
againſt Lovelace, Hopes ſhe has eſcaped with her honour. 
nſoles her by a brief relation of het own caſe, and from 
- motives truly pious, | uu I. 
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LI. Clariſſa, To Lady Betty Lawrance. Requeſts an anſwer to 
three queſtions, with a view further to detect Lovelace. 

LI. Lady Betty, To Clariſſa. Anſwers her queſtions, In the 
kindeſt manner offers to mediate between her Nephew and her. 

EIII. LIV. Clariſa, Fo Mrs. Hodges, her Uncle Harlowe's 
houſekeeper ; with a view of ſtill further detecting Lovelace. 

Mrs. Hodges's Anfwer. | 

LV. Clariſſa, To Lach Lawrance, Acquaints her with 
her Nephew's baſeneſs. ritably wiſhes his Reformation; 
but utterly, and from principle, rejects him. 

LVI. Clariſſa, To Mrs. Norton. Is comforted by her kind 

\ ſbothings, Wiſhes ſhe had been her child. Will not 

allow her to come up to her. Why. Some account of the 
people ſhe is with; and of a worthy woman, Mrs. Lovick, 
who lodges in the houſe. Briefly hints to her the vile uſage 

. the has received from Lovelace. . | 

LVH. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Inveighs againſt Lovelace. 

- Wiſhes MiG Howe might be induced to refrain from free- 

"22 that do hurt, and can do no good. Further piouſly con- 
ſoles her. = 


LVIII. Clariſſa, To Mrs, Norton. A new trouble. An angry 


Letter from Miſs Howe. The occaſion. Her heart is broken. 

Shall be uneaſy, till ſhe can get her Father's curſe re- 
voked. . Caſts about to whom ſhe can apply for this purpoſe. 
At laſt reſolves to write to her Siſter, to beg her mediation, 

LIX. Miſs Hnue, To Clariſſa. Her angry and reproachful 
Letter above-mentioned ; demands from her the clearing up 

of her conduct. 

LX. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe, Gently remonſtrates upon her 

' ſeverity. To this hour knows not all the methods taken to 
deceive and ruin her. But will briefly, yet circumſtantially, 

enter into the darker part of her fad ſtory, tho” her heart ſinks 
under the thoughts of a recollection fo painful. 

LXI. LXII. LXIII. LXIV. She gives the promiſed particulars 
of her ſtory, Begs that the blackeſt parts of it may be kept 
ſecret: And why. Deſires one friendly tear, and no more, 
may be dropt from her gentle eye, on the happy day that 
ſhall ſhut up all her ſorrows. 

LXV. LXVI. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Execrates the aban- 
doned profligate. She muſt, ſhe tells her, ht to a world be- 


- yond this far her reward. Unravels ſome of Lovelace's plots ; 


and detects his forgeries. [ apprehenſive for her oum, as well 
2 Clariſſa's ſafety. Adviſes her to purſue a legal * 
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Laudable cuſtom in the Ifle of Man. Offers perſonally to 
attend her in a Court of Juſtice, | | 
LXVII. Clarife, To Miſs Howe. Cannot conſent to a proſecu- 
tion. Diſcovers who it was that perſonated her at Hamſtead. 
She is quite ſick of life, and of an earth in which innocent 
and-benevolent ſpirits are ſure to be conſidered as aliens. 


LX VIII. Miß, Howe, To . Beſeeches her to take com- 
fort, and not deſpair. I areadfully apprehenſive of her own 
 fafety from Mr. Lovelace. An inſtruction to Mothers. 
LXIX. Clariſſa, To Mifs Hebe. Averſe as ſhe is to appear in 
a Court of later againſt Lovelace, ſhe will conſent to proſe- 
cute him, rather than Miſs Howe ſhall live in terror. Hopes 
ſhe' ſhall not deſpair; but doubts not, from ſo many con- 
eurrent circumſtances, that the Blow is given. 
LXX. LXXI. Lovelace, To Belford. Has no ſubject worth 
writing upon, now he has Joſt his Clariſſa. If in jeſt, 
half in earneſt [as aſual with him when vexed or diſappointed} 
he deplores the loſs of her. — Humorous account of Lord M. 
of himſelf, and of his two Couſins Montague. His Clariſſa 
has made him eyeleſs and ſenſeleſs to every other beauty. 
LXXII. LXXIII. LXXIV. LXXV. 'From the ſame. Lady 
Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Lawrance arrive, and engage 
Lord M. and his two Couſins Montague againſt him, on 
account of his treatment of the Lady. His Tryal, as he calls 
it. — After many altercations, they obtain his conſent, that 
his two Couſins ſhould endeavour to engage Miſs Howe to pre- 
' vail upon Clariſſa to accept of him, on his unfeigned repent- 
ance. It is ſome pleaſure to him, he however rakiſhly reflects, 
to obſerve, how placable the Ladies of his family would have 
been, had they met with a Lovelace. — MARRIAGE, ſays he, 
. With theſe women, is an atonement for the worſt we can do to 
them: A true Dramatic recompence.—He makes ſeveral other 
whimſical, but characteriſtic obſervations, ſome of which 
may ſerve as cautions and warnings to the Sex. 
LXXVI. My Hue, To Clariſſa. Has had a viſit from the 
two Miſs Montague's. Their errand. Adviſes her to marry 
- Lovelace. Reaſons for her advice. 
LXXVII. From the ſame. Chides her with friendly impatience 
- for not anſwering her Letter, Re-urges her fo marry 
Lovelace, and inſtantly to put herſelf under Lady Betty's 
protection. 0 | | 
LXXVIII. Miſs Howe, To Miſs Montague. In the phrenſy of 
- - her ſoul, writes to her to demand news of her beloved friend, 
* pirited away, as ſhe apprehends, by the baſe arts of the 
blackeſt of men, | LXXIX. 
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LXXIX, Lovelace, To Belſord. The ſuffering Innocent arreſted 
and confined, by the execrable woman, in a ſham action. He 
curſes himſelf,” and all his plots and contrivances. Conjures 
him to fly to her, and clear him of this low, this dirty villainy ; 
to ſet her free without conditions; and aſſure her, that he 
will never moleſt her more, Horribly execrates the diabolieal 
women, who thought to make themſelves a merit with him 
by this abominable inſult. 7 

LXXX.LXXXI. Miſs Montague, To Miſs Howe. With the par- 
ticulars of all that has happened to the Lady. — Mr. Lovelace 
the moſt miſerable of men. Reflection on Libertines. She, her 
Siſter, Lady Betty, Lady Sarah, Lord M. and Lovelace him- 
ſelf, all ſign Letters to Miſs Howe, aſſerting his innocence of 
this horrid inſult, and imploring her continued intereſt in his 
and their favour. with Clariſſa. | 

LXXXII. Belford, To Lovelace. Particulars of the vile arreſt. 

Inſolent viſits of the wicked women to her. Her unexampled 

meekneſs and patience. Her fortitude. He admires it, and 
prefers it to the falſe courage of men of their claſs, - | 

LXXXIII. From the ſame. Goes to the Officer's houſe, A de- 

' ſcription of the horrid priſon- room, and of the ſuffering Lady 
on her knees in one corner of it. Her great and moving be- 

- haviour, Breaks off, and ſends away his Letter, on purpoſe to 
harraſs him by ſuſpenſe. 5 | 

LXXXIV. Lovelace, To Belferd, Curſes him for his torment- 
ing abruption. Clariſſa never ſuffered half what he ſuffers. 

t Sex made to bear pain. Conjures him to haſten to hi 
the reſt of his ſoul-harrowing intelligence, 

LXXXV, Belford, To Lovelace. His further proceedings. The 
Lady returns to her lodgings at Smith's. Diſtinction between 
Revenge and Reſentment in her character. Sends her, from 

the vile women, all her apparel, as Lovelace had deſired, 

LXXXVI, From the ſame. Rejoices to find he can feel. Will 
endeayour from time to time to add to his remorſe. Inſiſts 
upon his promiſe not to moleſt the Lad. | 


” : 


XXX VII. From the ſame. _ Deſcribes her lodgings, and gives 
a character of the people, and of the good Widow Lovick. 
She is fo ill, that they provide her an honeſt Nurſe, and ſend 
for Mr, Goddard, a worthy Apothecary. Subſtance of a 
Letter to Miſs Howe, dictated by the Lady. 

LXXXVII. From the ſame. Admitted to the Lady's pre- 

ſence. What paſſed on the occaſion, Really believes, that 
ſhe ſtill loves him. Has a reverence, and even a holy love for 


ber. Aſtoniſbed that Lovelace could hold his purpoſes againſt: 
fuch 
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ſuch an angel of a woman, Condemns himſelf for not timely 
exerting himſelf to ſave. her. 

LXXAXIX. Belfard, To Lovelace. Dr. H. called in. Not having 
a ſingle guinea to give him. ſhe accepts of three from Mrs, 
Lovick on a diamond ring. Her dutiful reaſons for admitting the 

Doctor's viſit. His engaging and gentlemanly behaviour. She 
reſolves to part with ſome of her richeſt apparel. Her reaſons. 
C. Lovelace, To Belford. Raves at him. For what. Raillies 

him with his uſual gaiety on ſeveral paſſages in his Letters, 

| Reafons why Clariſſa's heart cannot be broken by what the has 
| ſuffered, Paſſionate girls eaſily fubdued. Sedate ones hardly ever 
pardon, He has ſome retrograde motions: Yet is in earneſt to 
marry Clariſſa. Gravely condludes, that @ perſon intending te 
marry ſhould never be a Rate. His gay reſolutions. Renews, 
however, his promiſes not to moleſt her. A charming en- 
 couragement for-a man of intrigue, whert @ uhman is known 
mat to leur her Huſband. Advantage which men have over 
women, when diſappointed in Love. He knows ſhe will permit 
him to make her amends, aſter ſhe has plagued him beartily. 

XCI. , Howe, To Clariſſa. Is ſhocked at receiving a Letter 

- frþm her written by another hand. Tenderly conſoles her, and 

- inveighs againſt Lovelace. Re- urges her however to marry 

bim. Her Mother abſolutely of her opinion. Praiſes Mr. Hick- 
man's Siſter, who with her Lord had paid her a viſit. 


XCII. Clariſſa, To Miſs Hewe. Her condition greatly mended. 
In what particulars. Her mind begins to ſtrengthen ; and ſhe 
finds herſelf at times ſuperior to her calamities. In what light 

ſhe wiſhes her to think of her, Deſires her to love her ſtill, 
but with a weaning Love. She is not now what ſhe was 

_ when they were inſeparable Lovers. Their views muſt now 

be different. 

XCIII. Belford, To Lovelace. A conſuming malady, and a con- 

ſuming miſtreſs, as in Belton's caſe, dreadful things to ſtruggle 
with. _ Further reflections on the life of Keeping. The poor 
man afraid to enter into his own houſe. Belford undertakes 
his cauſe. Inſtinct in brutes equivalent to natural affedtion in 
men. Story of the antient Sarmatians, and their ſlaves. Re- 
flets on the lives of Rakes, and Free- livers; and how ready 
they are in ſickneſs to run away from one another. Picture of 
2 Rake on a ſick bed. Will marry, and deſert them all. 


CIV, From the ſame. The Lady parts with ſome of her Laces, 
In of the worthineſs of Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard. He 
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